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RELATIVITY AND THEISM? 
Francis J. McConnetyi 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Tue problem of the relation of God to space has been thrust 
upon theologians by the Einstein doctrine of relativity, though 
Einstein himself is quite likely not concerned with theology. The 
Einstein theory seems to have started in a search for some abso- 
lute standard of space measurement to which we can refer motion 
especially. Not that Einstein himself was the first to raise such 
question. Probably every mind at all curious has more than once 
asked: “Just how do I know where I am in space? Suppose I 
rise from a seat in a railroad car and walk back and forth in the 
aisle. I am walking in the car toward the west while the train is 
moving east, on the surface of a globe which is at the same in- 
stant revolving around an axis, flying around the sun, with its 
poles oscillating in a planetary wobble. If I try to locate myself 
with reference to the sun I hear the astronomers say that the sun 
itself is moving toward some distant star—that distant star itself 
in all likelihood being in motion.” It did not require an Einstein 
to set this problem before human questioners. 

As far back as 1886 Michelson and Morley tried an ex- 
periment to see if the speed of the earth could not be measured 
with reference to the ether through which the earth is presumably 
rushing. Inasmuch as the ether is supposed to be a substance, 
rarefied indeed but still a substance, and inasmuch as the ether is 
supposed to extend everywhere throughout the physical universe, 
it has seemed that measurement with reference to movement 
through the ether would be as nearly absolute as any measurement 
could be. In carrying out their experiment Michelson and Morley 


1 Copyright, 1923, Francis J. McConnell. This article will appear in a book soon to be issued 
by The Abingdon Press, entitled Js God Limited? 
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devised an instrument of mirrors by which a beam of light emitted 
from a lamp could be divided—one part traveling forward and 
back in the line of the earth’s movement through the ether and the 
other part traveling across that path and back, at right angles to 
the direction of the earth’s movement. It was to be expected that 
the part of the beam which had to travel against the pressure of 
the ether would return to the starting point later than the part 
which traveled at right angles to the earth’s path through the ether 
and back. To the amazement of the experimenters, and to the 
bewilderment of scientific students since who have performed the 
same experiment, both parts of the beam were reflected back in 
exactly the same time. To all tests there was the same result— 
light seems to move with equal speed, going squarely against the 
ether and across the ether. 

The explanation of this phenomenon most commonly accepted 
has been that of a Dutch physicist named Lorentz to the effect 
that as the earth rushes through the ether everything connected 
with the earth is shortened in the direction of movement—the 
measuring instruments included. Lay a measuring rod across the 
direction of the earth’s motion and its length will not be affected. 
Lay it in the direction of that motion and the length will be less 
because of pressure against the ether. According to a system of 
equations which the holders of this view have worked out the 
shortening would be just enough to account for the Michelson- 
Morley experiment’s making the light appear to run at the same 
speed across the ether as against it. 

Now enters Einstein. Whether he really accepts the Lorentz 
actual shortening of measures or not I cannot say. Dr. Charles 
Nordmann, astronomer connected with the Eiffel Tower at Paris, 
a foremost expositor and advocate of the Einstein theory, says that 
Einstein does not accept such actual shortening. He even declares 
that the whole question as to whether there is an ether at all or 
not is indifferent to Einstein. Still Einstein does seem to me to 
accept the shortening, but he manifestly does not build upon it. 
His own explanation can be suggested by an illustration. Suppose 
an observer to be standing beside a railroad track while a long 


train is passing. If he had instruments fine enough to make the 
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required measurements he would see that the ray from the front 
| end of the train—the end moving away from him—left that front 
) end while the front was in a position nearer him than it is now, 
while the ray from the rear end, traveling with the advantage of 
) 


coming from an approaching object, meets the front end ray in the 
observer’s gaze in such fashion as to produce, not a shortening of 
an actual material object, but the same result as the Lorentz short- 
ening of the space measurement of the observer. Hence light 
always seems to go at the same speed, through the shortening of 
the units of measurement. 

Whether we follow Lorentz or Einstein we are at once in- 
troduced to the notion of relativity to which Einstein has devoted 
his thought. Our knowledge of motion in space is relative to us, 
either because our material measures shorten in our hands without 
our knowing it, or because our light measures shorten. We can 
measure only by instruments that are relative to us. This, in a 
word, seems to be Einstein’s special theory of relativity. 

A good deal of the criticism of Einstein is based on mis- 
understanding. For example, he is reported to have said that only 
twelve men understand him—and on this basis he seems insuffer- 
ably conceited. All that statement means is that to carry his 
mathematics through Einstein had to invent what is called “a 
powerful theory of tensors.” The mathematics are not so dif- 
ficult as to be beyond the understanding of all but a few men, 
but the mathematics are not familiar. That is all Einstein seems 
to have meant. Again, a deal of crazy speculation has gone on 
about Einstein’s “four dimensional continuum”—as if Einstein 
meant a four-dimensional space in which ghosts dwell or in which 
a gymnast might turn himself inside out and not interfere with 
any vital function. All that Einstein meant was that to get behind 





appearances to realities in space we have to use not only the three 
dimensions of space but time as well, and that clocks are as neces- 
sary for space measurement as are terms of mile lengths. Again, 
it has been made out that a traveler flying with the speed of light 
away from the face of a clock to which he could always look back 
would know no time, for the hands of the clock would always ap- 
pear to stand still, simply because a light ray starting later from 
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the clock could never overtake him. There would be nothing to 
hinder such a flyer from knowing before-and-after by the succes- 
sion of states of his own consciousness, however. He might suffer 
pain in his flight, and if he had consciousness at all, would have 
enough sense of time to know that there was a moment before the 
pain began and a period after it ceased. 

The theory of relativity means that for observers in con- 
ditions that permit the use of the same measures those measures 
are practically valid for such observers, but that they do not yield 
results at all capable of being called absolute, or that have better 
claim to be called final reality than the findings of observers look- 
ing upon the same events from the point of view of another system 
of reference or measurement. A movement of a star in space 
might seem to one set of observers to be in a circle and to another 
set of observers using a different reference frame to be in an ellipse. 
One observation is as true as the other. Neither is in any sense 
absolute: each is relative to the system of the observer. 

The general theory of relativity as stated by Einstein carries 
his idea a step farther. Just as we have been accustomed to think 
of the ether as an all-embracing somewhat of an absolute charac- 
ter, so we have been accustomed to think of gravitation as an, every- 
where acting force with a claim to absoluteness. According to 
Newton’s law gravitation acts according to a formula valid through- 
out the entire material universe. Einstein holds that gravitation 
itself must come within the network of the relative. He can see 
no difference between gravitation and any form of motion accele- 
rated at the same rate as the movement of gravitation. Here comes 
in his doctrine of non-Euclidean space. For Newton there was one 
infinite space with one universally valid formula—the geometry 


° ° . =] . 4 @ i ° 
of the cosmic system being that of Euclid. For Einstein there are 


gravitational fields around material masses, these masses exert- 
ing a crinkling or crumpling effect in their vicinity so that lines 
which we have hitherto thought of as straight are no longer straight 
but curved. The material masses curve and twist and jam space 
itself so that the simplicity of the Euclidean formulas no longer 
avails. Out in the farther spaces away from the great masses the 
Euclidean geometry holds, but not amid the space-strains and 
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stresses in the neighborhood of huge globes like the sun. There 
a non-Euclidean geometry, especially one based on curved lines 


rather than straight lines, is more useful. The all-embracing gravi- 


tation breaks up into gravitations relative to the masses affecting 
the spaces. Bodies in motion move no longer in straight lines, but 
in whatever lines the twists of space put upon them. 

I know how self-contradictory all this sounds. It seems to 
make space itself something that can act and be acted upon—in 
other words, to make space a substance. It is always fairest, how- 
ever, to judge a theorist not so much by what he actually says as 
by what he is driving at—and Einstein’s aim is clear enough, no 
matter how grievous the contradictions of his exposition. More- 
over, he is not to be held responsible for those who seem to think 
he has demolished the validity of the space-intuition. The psy- 
chologists who seek to make out that the human mind built up its 
space intuition first out of a perception of a point, then of a line, 
then of a plane, then of a solid, are no nearer success to-day than 
formerly. They have yet to show how a point can be perceived 
without the intuition of three-dimensional space being implicit in 
the perception. Psychologically the space intuition seems a unity 
from the beginning. With this problem Einstein is not especially 
concerned, no matter how persistently the psychologists claim his 
support. It would have been better, indeed, if he had said curva- 
ture in space rather than curvature of space. Everything that 
he claims can be held just as well without the aid of dubious psy- 
chology. 

On the basis of this dependence of space on material masses 
Einstein has made three concrete claims—two of which seem to 
have been established. He made the claim that the equations of the 
geometry based on space curvature will better account for the 
shifting of the perihelion of Mercury than the older equations. 
This seems to be conceded, though not unanimously. He made 
further the prediction that if photographs of star's whose light has 
to pass near the sun are taken during an eclipse, the rays will show 
a bending by the sun’s lines of space-gravitation out of a straight 
line to the degree his equations call for. This also seems conceded, 
though with some questioning. He claimed that light originating 
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in heavy bodies like the sun would have its more rapid wave- 
vibrations lengthened or slowed down. In technical language the 
spectrum of such rays would show “displacement toward the red.” 
This has not been proved. 

Such, in perhaps unintelligible sketchiness, is what I make of 
the Einstein relativity. There is no standard of absolute measure- 
ment anywhere. The ether will not furnish such a standard. Light 
has indeed uniform velocity because our space-time frames adjust 
themselves to make it seem uniform to us. (By the way, I can’t 
see why, if gravitational fields affect light, they cannot slow the 
whole light movement down or mix it into a hopeless snarl.) 
Finally, not even gravitation can furnish an absolute standard, be- 
cause gravitation and the spaces it creates are dependent on the 
material masses. In other words, the only absolute in the universe 
is relativity. 

Coming now to the question of the bearing of relativity on 
theism, we look first at the impression the Einstein doctrine has 
made on two distinguished philosophic thinkers. We look first to 
Viscount Haldane, who is reported to have hailed Einstein as the 
greatest intellect who has appeared on this planet in some hundreds 
of years. Haldane is himself an idealist of a markedly Hegelian 
type. For him reality is expressed in a vast interlacing of intel- 
lectual relationships. Nothing can exist apart from thought. 
Things must either come within the creative power of thought or 
go out of existence. There is no inert stuff in things. Recent 
physical studies have re-enforced the doctrine that what appears 
to be a thing is not inert stuff at all but outcome and manifestation 
of force or of forces. What seems to the ordinary eye a dead lump 
is to the physicist a center of throbbing powers. I once stated 
this doctrine to a youth who pointed to a chair and said, “How 
does that chair act?’ This reply suggests how far beyond common- 
sense philosophy the most elementary physics carries us, with the 
present-day emphasis on atoms not as infinitesimal bits of stuff but 
as unpicturable centers of force. 

Up to quite recently, however, the physicist has thought of 


space as indubitably “out there.” To a degree Einstein aids the 
idealistic thought of space as a form of mental activity. He has 
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imported a vast intellectual apparatus into space relationships, 
making space so dependent on mind for its real existence that 
mind seems the most potent factor having to do with space. Any- 
thing which can be adequately seized only by a most “powerful 
system of tensors” must be largely intellectual in its very make-up. 
Haldane conceives of Einstein as having done away with space 
as an existence on its own account. By making it so entirely 
relative, at least in its measurements, to human minds Einstein 
seems to have robbed space of its title to self-existence. This of 
course would all be net gain to the idealist. 

So much for idealism as represented by Haldane. From Ein- 
stein he gets re-enforcement for his doctrine that mind is all. Sup- 
pose now we look at Bertrand Russell, an avowed atheist. In the 
judgment of those competent to form an opinion, Bertrand Russell, 
of Cambridge University, is one of the foremost mathematicians 
of our day. He has attempted an ambitious mathematical philos- 
ophy which makes reality consist in a series of instants of existence, 
each just happening to be more or less like its predecessors and 
successors, the fundamental fact being not consciousness but these 
“given” instants themselves which seem to be what they are on 
their own account. It is difficult to state Russell’s philosophy in- 
telligibly, but the results which Russell avows are clear enough. 
There is no attempt on his part to gloss over or disguise his sur- 
render of God, freedom, and immortality, or of the constitutive 
activities of mind. Russell is too frank to call himself an agnostic. 
He is as open in his rejection of theism as in his rejection in prac- 
tical life of some of the commoner moral judgments of mankind. 

Now Russell seems to find in Einstein aid and comfort for a 
doctrine that makes matter practically all. I say “seems to find,” 
for, in dealing with philosophy which bases itself on mathematics, 
all I ean vouch for is my own understanding. I lay no claim to 
familiarity with the technical mathematical apparatus of Einstein 
or of Russell. Anyone, however, can understand the acknowledged 
results of their thinking. Russell sees in Einstein a relativity 
due to material facts. The relativity is that of spatial position, of 
the speed of various physical movements; of the laws—whatever 
laws may mean on Russell’s system—according to which the uni- 
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verse—whatever universe means—proceeds. It is odd to see one 
who has contrived such highly intellectual mathematical creations 
as has Russell thus relegating mind to second place. I suppose he 
would allow some intellectual force as necessary for the under- 
standing of the universe, but all he seems to need would be a 
passive receiving apparatus on which the forces of what we call 
space and time could register. I repeat, with Haldane, the Ein- 
stein relativity means intellectual construction. With Russell it 
means material, or at least non-intellectual, forces. Haldane makes 
the doctrine say, “Mind is all.” Russell lets it say, “Matter is all.” 

Every great human theory probably thus contains contradic- 
tions within itself. It seems to me that there is a fundamental 
contradiction in the Einstein theory. When Einstein begins his 
expositions he seems to be laying such stress on space and time as 
merely human conveniences as to warrant the Haldane conclusions. 
Not that Einstein follows Haldane—or even reads him, for that 
matter. I am not able to find in Einstein anything that suggests 
any conscious yielding to the Hegelian idealism. Before we reach 
the end of the Einstein statements, or, rather, when we pass away 
from the special theory of relativity to the general theory, we find 
not that space is a mere piece of humanly contrived machinery, 
but that it is the product of material masses. In other words, read 
Einstein up to a certain point and you are with Haldane; read 
from that point on to the end and you are with Russell. 

A more objective type of idealism than that of Haldane would 
not find it impossible to reconcile whatever elements of worth there 
may be in both these opposed points of view. The idealist can con- 
sistently maintain that all reality is constituted in thought and by 
thought, and that space is the mental form by which an objective 
world is seized. He could make the objective nature of that world, 
on the other hand, as independent of any finite mind as does Rus- 
sell, while at the same time maintaining that a Creative Mind is 
back of all things acting out thought under the form of space. 

Einstein himself does not raise the theistic question. There is 
no reason why he should on the basis of argument from which he 
proceeds, but his expositions do at times suggest the conclusion 
that merely finite minds are all, and that the space forms have sig- 
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nificance for these minds in the relative sense which gives his 
doctrine of relativity its meaning. There is nothing in Einstein, 
however, to forbid or even to discount theism. Conceivably an 
Intelligence can exist which could hold in mind a larger number 
of such relationships than an ordinary untrained intellect. The 
physicist will, of course, have it that all material points in space are 
constantly changing relations to all other points through intricacies 
which no mathematical apparatus in man’s power can grasp. The 
theist finds it easier to believe that an all-grasping intelligence can 
solve these equations than that matter itself can solve them. It 
rather affronts our good sense to think that matter itself can more 
exactly solve intricate mathematical equations than can Intel- 
ligence. 

There is nothing in the Einstein doctrine of space which 
would deprive the theist of the right to think of the Divine Mind 
as absolute in relation to space—absolute, that is, in the sense of 
complete knowledge and mastery. If space is a peculiarity of 
things the Creator of the things is the Creator of space. If things 
are forms of activity the Agent of the activity acts in such way as 
to make them appear in space. If space is a mental form the 
Creator of minds is the Creator of the mental forms. I do not 
know that Einstein is a theist, but his doctrine of the relativity of 
motion‘in space, or of space itself, may be entirely sound as relates 
to finite minds—and yet not be inconsistent with the assumption 
of a Mind beyond the finite. 

If we accept the idealistic conception of space we can con- 
ceivably hold to a higher relativity of space itself. If space is a 
mental form there is no reason why there may not be many spaces 
besides the one in which we live. The individual mind itself has 
many spaces—there is the space of our common experience, the 
space in which our bodies move and have their being. There is 
the space of our day-dreams and of our dreams in sleep. The 
spaces of sleep-dreams are at times hardly distinguishable from 
our space of wide-awake experience. The spaces in which the 
maniac lives are real to him—though they may abound in seas 
and deserts and mountains which no one else has ever seen. To ask 
if these spaces in our minds ever collide is to talk nonsense. There 
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seems, indeed, a vast difference between these spaces of imagina- 
tion and the space of actual life. Suppose, however, that we lift 
the problem up to the Divine Mind. The space we see has a reality 
which comes out of its being independent of ourselves. It is com- 
mon to us all. May there not, however, be in the Divine Will and 
Mind possibilities of other spaces independent of us, but to which 
we might conceivably be introduced? Other spaces than the pres- 
ent cosmic space might be open to prepared intelligences. Then 
the space a man lived in might be relative to his stage of develop- 
ment or mental grasp. All this seems fanciful, no doubt, and is 
confessedly extreme, but we are anxious to show that there are no 
inherent necessities that chain a Divine Will down to the system 
of things as we see them. To ask “where” these spaces would be 
would get the answer, “In the Divine Will.” To ask if they 
would not contradict or collide with one another would be like 
asking me why the Dickens world and the Shakespeare world 
and the Cervantes world do not jostle one another in my mind. 

We admit that the above sounds far-fetched, even though it 
be legitimate. There is, however, so much attempt these days to 
fasten the Divine Mind down within limits that it may be per- 
missible to hint that while some limits are essential there are other 
considerations in the Divine Life that may throw unsuspected 
doors wide open. To take a single illustration, some of the pres- 
ent-day theorizing about the immanence of God seems to be in- 
tended to shut God in to the present spatial system. We can 
understand such tendency as a reaction from that doctrine of the 
transcendent which put God at a distance. Still it is a relief 
to be able to think that God is transcendent in that he is not neces- 
sarily shut up to any one system. He can be conceived of as im- 
manent in all systems there are—or may be. 

A word of caution. In our attempt to keep God free from sub- 
serviency to the spaiis! universe which is his continuous deed we 
must not take him from the system in such fashion as to deprive 
him of the vision which would confront an ordinary pair of human 


eyes. In our anxiety to keep God superior to space we are often 
likely to speak of reality as lying behind space. We say that the 
real world stands in the unpicturable activity of the Infinite—or 
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that mental forms are a sort of spectacle through which we look 
out on the world—the actual world being something quite different 
from the view through the spectacles. We should check ourselves 
here with the reflection that, unless spectacles are used merely for 
sport or amusement, they are intended to get us nearer the facts. 
In our struggle to free God from unworthy limitations we must 
not shut him out from the view which makes the world glorious 
to us. He that framed the eye, shall he not see? He that made 
the mind so that it seizes the glory of the world under the space 
form, shall he not have whatever vision there is through the space 
form? Whatever may be the unpicturable activities of the Infinite, 
the picturable activities likely bring even more joy to him than to 
us. Probably even God enjoys pictures. 

Again, we must not think of mental forms as something that 


can be put off or on like our fancied pair of spectacles. Spatial 


activity may be an essential to the Divine Mind rooted in the 
nature of mind itself. We are not to think of God as if he were 
saying, “Go to, now, let us think spatially,” and later, “Let us 
take off these forms and look at things unspatially.” In some 
forms of thought God may no more be able to think unspatially 
than to disregard his own nature. We do not help the thought of 
God’s freedom when we make space unreal. We may clear our- 
selves of some baffling limitations when we attempt to define the 
nature of that reality as mental. Then God is dealing not with a 
vast actual space which he can never surmount or escape. He is 
a thinker and doer with part at least of his activities taking the 
spatial form. 
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WESLEY AND ASBURY 
New Estimates as Woritp Leavers 


Grorcre Eayrs 
London, England 


Westey and Asbury are coming to their due recognition as 
leaders of the human race. Moral values are preeminent and 
primary ; and, judged by their contribution to these, the leader of 
the Evangelical Revival in England in the eighteenth century and 
his counterpart in America are entitled to a high place. It is in- 
tended here to notice present signs of this welcome recognition of 


these leaders, and to refer to recent studies of documentary evi- 


dence which support it. This is appropriate, since this year the 
two hundred and twentieth anniversary of the birth of Wesley is 
being observed, and arrangements are proceeding for the erection 
of an equestrian statue of Asbury at Washington as a national 
memorial. 


I 


For several generations, ignorance and obscurantism com- 
bined to deprive the world at large of the light and stimulus which 
are afforded by knowledge of Wesley and Asbury. Methodists 
of all kinds and in all lands, in their vast and ever-growing num- 
bers, knew something of their human founders. Even Method- 
ists, many of them, knew only something, and much of that was 
inaccurate or deadly dull. Fear of making the hero appear less 
worthy restrained some from stating all the facts. All these were 
not available until recent years, or they were overlaid by trivial 
and tiresome details. But neither of these reasons can excuse the 
comparative neglect of Wesley, Asbury, and Methodism by se- 
rious students and historians of international status. A summary 
of this neglect may be given; the details appear elsewhere.’ The 
Harmsworth History of the World does not name Methodism, and 


“The Neglect of Methodism in Recent Histories of the World.’"—Holborn Review, London, 
Eng., vol. 1 (New Series). 
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Wesley is used only to indicate a period—‘“the times of Wesley.” 
The Cambridge Modern History offers a welcome contrast in the 
recognition it gives of the restraining and directing influence of 
Methodism in the rise of British democracy. This scholarly work 
pays eloquent tribute to the character and devotion of Wesley, 
although the account is marred by curious misstatements. But 
there is little comprehension of Wesley as a world leader; while 
when this work should deal with his influence through Asbury 
and the pioneers of American Methodism it fails lamentably. 
Asbury is not once named, while the Mormons have two entries, 
in an index of more than four hundred pages, double columns; 
and volume vii, “The United States,” has several references to 
the place of Mormonism in the national development. Helmot’s 
World History is a monument of German scholarship and recog- 
nizes the missionary enterprise of Methodism. It also is careful 
to name the Mormons in America, while it ignores the Methodists 
and Asbury. The Historian’s History of the World fills twenty- 
five volumes. It is a compilation of selections from historians, 
and ranges from 5000 B. c. to 1907 a. pv. in its summaries of 
movements and men. The Wesleys and Whitefield find here ade- 
quate treatment, although it is evident that the latest authorities 
were not consulted. Of the phenomenal growth of Methodism since 
Wesley’s death and of its mighty development in America since 
1766, this voluminous History tells but little. The compiler never 
names Coke nor Asbury, nor Freeborn Garrettson, nor Peter Cart- 
wright. When we peruse these histories, which contain works by 
the most learned and brilliant historians of our age, we must be 
excused if, in noticing their comparative neglect of Methodism, 
with Wesley and Asbury as world leaders, we recall Macaulay’s 
ridicule of those who wrote history without recognizing Meth- 
odism. 

Mr. H. G. Wells must take his share of that censure. Every- 
one is grateful for his Outline of History. It is monumental and 
unique. In courage, encyclopedic knowledge, and brilliance it 
ranks with the work of Macaulay. The point of view determines 


the proportion of attention and space given to any subject or 
person, and religious leaders and thinkers receive considerable at- 
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tention in the Outline; e. g., Jesus Christ, Buddha, Mohammed. 
Nevertheless, a due sense of proportion is not maintained when 
Luther’s name and work are noticed on eight pages and those of 
Wycliffe on eleven pages, while those of Wesley are not once men- 
tioned. The Methodist revival is named once, incidentally. 
Ayesha, the favorite wife of Mohammed and a mischievous old 
lady, is twice referred to. Asbury is completely ignored. 


II 


Such neglect and disproportion in the treatment of Method- 
ism and of Wesley and Asbury are less likely to disfigure future 
literature. The researches of students in history and the philos- 
ophy of religion have provided the materials for the true appraise- 
ment of these world movements and leaders. Everywhere in uni- 
versities and national councils there is growing a truer understand- 
ing and appreciation of the things by which nations live and grow. 
The dominance of natural and political science has been broken. 
Religion, with its culmination in Christianity, is seen to be the 
essential and vital factor in racial and world progress. The facts 
of Christian experience are deemed worthy of investigation and 
verification as of the highest significance. 

It is just that some historians and philosophers should be 
named who were courageous pioneers in securing this improve 
ment. As to Wesley and Methodism, John Richard Green, Lecky, 
Augustine Birrell, F. B. Jevons and William James may be re- 
membered. Worthy of his heroic spirit, wedded though it was 
to a frail, suffering body, Green was the first British historian 
who estimated these spiritual values aright in his incomparable 
Short History of the English People. It appeared in 1874. State 
clergyman though he was, Green showed the greatness and world 
significance of the human founder of Methodism within and be- 
yond the Established Church. Even more remarkable was the 
work of Lecky, which was published a few years later, entitled 
The History of England in the Eighteenth Century. None who 
read ever forgot the moving pages which tell how Wesley and his 
coadjutors taught men how to live, to live for others, and how to 
die. Unfortified by the rites of the Roman Catholic faith, of which 
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Lecky writes with seeming awe, he showed that humble Methodists 
confront death, “the shadow feared of man,” with radiant serenity 
and songful faith. The Right Hon. Augustine Birrell, K.C., fol- 
lowed his master, Doctor Samuel Johnson, in his regard for Wes- 
ley. “The dog enchants you,” said the autocrat of Fleet Street, 
“and then he is off to see some old woman.” That same old 
woman was some needy seeker after pardon, peace, and power over 
sin. Mr. Birrell’s style will keep his Essays alive with those of 
Hazlitt. It is likely that his literary portrait of Wesley, painted 
upon his dark descriptive background of the eighteenth century, 
will certainly survive. Few summaries have been more fre- 
quently quoted than this: “No man lived nearer the center than 
John Wesley, neither Clive nor Pitt, neither Mansfield nor John- 
son. You cannot cut him out of our national life. No single 
figure influenced so many minds, no single voice touched so many 
hearts. No other man did such a life’s work for England.” 
Professor Frank Byron Jevons, of Durham University, was 
probably the earliest among philosophers of his rank to state and 
enforce the proposition that experience is the sole test of truth in 
religion as well as in science, and to acclaim Christianity as the 
highest form of religion. Anthropological science was made 
an aid to faith. This important, enduring work appeared in 1896. 
British and American philosophers were compelled in 1902 to 
give attention to the facts of Christian experience by the appear- 
ance of the work by William James, of Harvard, The Varieties of 
Religious Experience, A Study in Human Nature. It was re- 
printed eighteen times in eight years. Wesley and Methodism 
were coming to a measure of recognition. The “experiences” 
collated and analyzed were largely of the dramatic order, like that 
of Billy Bray, the Cornish Methodist, whom James styles “an 
excellent little illiterate English evangelist.” His name was until 
then unknown to learned audiences, such as those which heard 
James deliver these Gifford lectures in Edinburgh. It will always 
remain a blot upon this classic work prepared in America that 
it names the case of Joseph Smith and the gold plates which re- 


? With some corrections and additions made by Mr. Birrell’s consent, the Essay was made an 
introductory chapter in my volume, Letters of John Wesley, A Selection of Important and New 
Letters, with Introductions and Biographical Notes (1915.) 
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sulted in the Book of Mormon, but fails to mention Francis Asbury 
and his Journal. It may be added that British philosophers like 
Professors Pringle-Pattison, W. R. Sorley, C. C. J. Webb and 
R. F. A. Hoernle, with Professors W. E. Hocking and J. B. Pratt 
in the United States, have lately widened and heightened the recog- 
nition of the facts of Christian experience. Wherever this is done 
Wesley and Asbury and all such typical subjects of it will receive 
attention. 

There are many signs that this is now given. It will increase. 
As to Wesley, Dean Stanley was among the early publicists to 
evince a sense of historic and spiritual values when he led his 


church to pay tribute to Wesley by admitting a marble memorial 
tablet into Westminster Abbey. This was in 1876. It is an in- 


teresting monument, but it is little known, and it is quite inade- 
quate as a national memorial to the “Saint John of England,” 
as W. T. Stead aptly styled John Wesley. The same must be said 
concerning the fine bust of Wesley by Roubiliac in the National 
Portrait Gallery, London. There is a noble full-sized statue of 
Wesley by Mr. T. Adams-Acton in front of Wesley’s chapel in 
City Road, London; and Mr. Foster’s Canadian picture of Wesley 
adorns the lower hall of the Central Wesleyan Methodist Build- 
ing, Westminster. These, however, are Methodist memorials 
erected by Methodists on Methodist properties ; whereas it is surely 
true, as the Spectator® said more than twenty years ago, that 
“England as a whole is as truly interested in Wesley as in Shake- 
speare; and it may well be doubted whether in the long course of 
her history any one person has ever influenced her life in as direct, 


5] 


powerful, and palpable a way as John Wesley.” In England there 
is a growing recognition of Wesley’s “great day,” that of his evan- 
gelical conversion, May 24, 1738; albeit some celebrations of it 
are dwarfed by the fact that the same day is observed as Empire 
Day. Americans and British Methodists are uniting to make 
Wesley’s tomb and graveyard in London worthy of their asso- 
ciations. The movement for the revision of the English Book of 
Common Prayer, with its saints’ days in the calendar, is accom- 
panied by the expressed wish of some that Wesley’s name should 


*July 15, 1899. 
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find a place in the revised list. Some Methodists would not wish 
such recognition for him. 

When Asbury is named, Methodists throughout the world 
note with just approval and pleasure that the American -nation 
is about to give suitable visible expression to its recognition of 
him ag a nation builder since he was a Christian leader of men.* 
“Let us now praise famous men,” says Ecclesiasticus, “and our 
fathers that begat us. The Lord hath wrought glory by them, 
through his great power from the beginning.” Like King Josiah, 
it is true of Asbury that “he behaved himself uprightly in the 
conversion of the people, and took away the abominations of 
iniquity. He directed his heart unto the Lord, and in the time 
of the ungodly he established the worship of God.’’® Accordingly, 
both Houses of Congress of the United States have recently passed 
an act authorizing an equestrian statue of Asbury to be erected 
in Washington. The location is at the intersection of Sixteenth 
and Mount Pleasant Streets. When erected, the Asbury monu- 
ment will look down the Avenue of American Presidents, which 
leads to the White House and to the Washington Monument. 

It would be a quite delightful enterprise to secure the erec- 
tion of duplicate monuments on both sides of the Atlantic in which 
Wesley and Asbury are represented together.® In essentials they 
were as one spirit. Both had in England that experience of God 
in Christ by the Holy Spirit which made them what they became 
and gave them place and power as church founders and world 
makers. Both of them labored for both the British and American 
peoples. Wesley began his open-air preaching, his hymnology 
and methods of Christian fellowship in Georgia, U.S. A. Asbury 
began his tremendous itinerations as a gospeler in England. In 
the happier days which followed the American Revolution and 
the rise of that nation, Wesley recognized Asbury as his coadjutor, 
as Asbury lovingly regarded Wesley as his leader, except when 


conscience and the religious needs of the American nation com- 


‘In England a useful biography of Asbury appeared in 1874, written by Rev. F. W. Briggs 
and published by the Wesleyan Conference Office. 

5 Ecclus. 44. 1 and 49, 2, 3. 

*The opportunity was used by the writer to give authentic likenesses of them in the same 
literary work, as a frontispiece to the first and second volumes of A New History of Methodism. 
A memorial window in Wesley's chapel, City Road, London, is dedicated to Asbury. 
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pelled him to strike out for himself. As a true son of fact, Wesley 
wrote to Asbury, “Dear Franky,” upon “the relation wherein you 
stand to the Americans and the relation wherein I stand to all 
the Methodists: you are the elder brother of the American Method- 
ists: I am, under God, the father of the whole family.”* 

The “elder brother” has received high praise at the hands 
of the chief interpreter of “the father of the whole family.” In 
his voluminous edition of the Journal of Wesley, the full and, 
one dares to predict, the final form of this classic, Curnock has 
used his skillful pen to delineate Asbury. Gibbon’s well-known 
tribute to William Law is said to be a monument more enduring 
than brass. This by Curnock concerning Asbury is as worthy 
to endure: 

The American War, even before the outbreak of hostilities, was the 
background of the present sections of Wesley’s Journal. Both in Eng- 
land and New England politicians were beating plowshares into swords. 
The church, too feeble or too deeply compromised to interpose, gazed with 
unseeing eyes on the moral problems involved. Meanwhile, two men of 
Providence wrestled with the situation. John Wesley saved England; 
Francis Asbury, in the same sense and by exactly similar means, saved 
America. Asbury, in labors, suffering, spiritual force, intensity, and per- 
sistency of purpose, and absolute selflessness, rivaled, if he did not out- 
rival, Wesley. 

His circuit was America. He went saturated with Wesley’s thought, 
resolutely set on carrying out the “Methodist plan.” Within a fortnight 
after his arrival in New York he was facing colleagues who urged him 
to settle in the occupied cities. But he had heard the call of the wilder- 
ness and of the Lord of the wilderness. For nearly fifty years he was 
the outrider of an ever-growing army of apostolic men who knew neither 
self nor fear, who conquered a continent and covered it with a network of 
circuits and conferences." 


America has been as true and generous in praise of Wesley, 
and this in word and in deed. The two hundredth anniversary 
of his birth, celebrated in 1903, was the occasion of utterances by 
President Roosevelt and Richard Watson Gilder which are im- 


perishable. Roosevelt said: 


America has a peculiar proprietary claim on Wesley’s memory, for 
it is on our continent that the Methodist Church has received its greatest 
7 Vide Letters of John Wesley, vii: ‘To American and Canadian Methodists and Concerning 


Them.” 
8 The Journal of the Rev. John Wesley, A.M., standard edition, vol. vi 2. 
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development. He accomplished so much for mankind because he refused 
to leave the stronger, manlier qualities to be availed of only in the in- 
terest of evil. The church he founded has throughout its career been a 
church for the poor as well as for the rich, and has known no distinction 
of persons. It has been a church whose members, if true to the teachings 
of its founder, have sought for no greater privilege than to spend and be 
spent in the interest of the higher life, who have prided themselves not 
on shirking rough duty, but on undertaking it and carrying it to a suc- 
cessful conclusion.’ 


The commemorative poem by Gilder looks across the genera- 
tions to the well-known literary portrait of Wesley penned by 
William Cowper, the first British nature-poet in the eighteenth 
century, and himself the bright, consummate flower of the evan- 
gelical revival.*® Gilder, in his poem “John Wesley,” says: 


In those clear, piercing eyes behold 
The very soul that over England flamed! 
Deep, pure, intense; consuming shame and ill; 
Convicting men of sin; making faith live; 
And—this the mightiest miracle of all-— 
Creating God again in human hearts. 

Let not that image fade 
Ever, O God, from out the minds of men, 
Of him thy messenger and stainless priest, 
In a brute, sodden and unfaithful time. 
Early and late, o’er land and sea on-driven; 
In youth, in eager manhood, age extreme, 
Driven on forever, back and forth 
By that divine, omnipotent desire, the world, 
The hunger and the passion, for men’s souls. 


It should be added that of the chief American life of Wesley, 
that by the late Professor C. T. Winchester, of Wesleyan Univer- 


sity, not fewer than five thousand copies were sold. Professor 
John Alfred Faulkner, of Drew Seminary, has interpreted Wes- 


ley’s preaching with great skill and insight in his volumes entitled 


Wesley as Sociologist, Theologian, Churchman, and Modernism 
and the Christian Faith. 


III 
These true interpretations and befitting proclamations of 
the significance of Wesley and Asbury rest upon facts. Some of 


* Wesley's Studies, 233. 
“A veteran warrior in the Christian field,” etc., in The Task, ‘“‘Cunversation.” 
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those to whom the disinterment and statement of these facts are 
due should be named. As to Wesley, it is the late Nehemiah Cur- 
nock; as to Asbury, it is President Ezra Squier Tipple of Drew 
Theological Seminary. The modern predecessors of Curnock were 
the Rev. John Telford, B.A., and Rev. Richard Green; but Cur- 
nock must be allowed the chief credit for giving to the world 
the authentic Wesley, the man as he was, the saint as he became. 
The bones of the romance of Curnock’s extraordinary literary 
service and triumph are these. He became interested in the auto- 
graphs and MSS. of Wesley as early as 1880.1! As editor of 
the Methodist Recorder he acquired intimate knowledge of Eng- 
lish Methodism and its history, reaching back to Wesley’s days and 
doings. He was disappointed when his Conference did not appoint 
him connexional editor. This, however, and the failure of his 
health, afterward happily re-established, were overruled by God, 
as Curnock believed, that he might do this mighty work of giving 
Wesley afresh to the world, more completely and truly than before. 
The real Wesley was hidden in a series of his manuscript diaries. 
These were written in a cipher to which no complete key exists, 
in curiously abbreviated long-hand words, and in an eighteenth- 
century system of shorthand characters. The first clue to the 
decipherment of the cipher-writing flashed into Curnock’s con- 
sciousness in a dream. His genius, truly the capacity for taking 
pains, pulled at this clue. He found it to be a golden thread of 
guidance in the labyrinthine maze of dots and twirls used by 
Wesley. Many thousands of pages of cipher and shorthand diary 
writings were deciphered and translated. Curnock gave us the 
old Journal, but a new Wesley. Elsewhere I have tried to give 
some impression of the real Wesley as he is revealed, stroke by 
stroke, in his Journal edited by Curnock, with other relevant, in- 
valuable information, much of which was new. The result amazed 
many readers. Some were alarmed. Suffice it to say that Wesley 
was at last known as a man of like passions with his brethren. 
He was no plaster saint, nor immune from foible and frailty. His 
endowment was that of a genius for religion. His experience of 
God as the ultimate Reality was singularly vivid, frequent, and 


U Wesleyan Methodism Magazine, London, 1880, p. 510. 
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intimate. Through thirteen years of moral effort and some fail- 
ures, he was driven or drawn in his quest for pardon, peace, power, 
and poise. These he gained at length. For many years he was 
the embodiment of radiant serenity. While incessantly inquiring 
and learning and serving God and humanity, his being was at rest 
and home in God. His Baconian mind rested in the Truth as it is 
in Jesus Christ; desire was satisfied with the Primeval Beauty, 
of which he sang; and his spirit was above with the Spirit of 
Goodness, the Holy Spirit. That Curnock gave to students the 
materials for knowing Wesley in this way is a sufficient claim to 
grateful remembrance of him by all Methodists. One is not with- 
out hope that there may svon be added to Curnock’s interpretation 
of Wesley a reasoned statement of Wesley’s claim to leadership 
in the realm of Thought. He was the modern pioneer of Chris- 











tian philosophy based upon experience. 

It was natural that American Methodist scholarship should 
give Asbury to the world in his authentic form and in the habit as 
he lived. His own Journal is the storehouse. When Dante saw 
in his vision the shades of the five great poets of antiquity, he 
added himself to the number of those who would be afterward 
remembered. So Asbury believed that his Journal would reveal 








him to following generations as a wise master-builder of Method- 
ism. His Journal does not compare with that of Wesley in lit- 





erary style, wit, allusions, incidents, and versatility; but it is 
absolutely indispensable to an understanding of Asbury, of the 
founding and forming of Methodism in America, of the revolu- 
tion there and the development of the nation. Some of its pages 
are immortal, since they treasure up and embalm a master-spirit 
on purpose to a life beyond life. These pages President Tipple 
gave anew to the world in 1905 in his volume, The Heart of 
Asbury’s Journal. His understanding of Asbury is evident on 
all the seven hundred pages into which he has drawn the life- 
blood of Asbury’s work. Nothing can ever take the place of As- 
bury’s records. It is probable that they will be in constant re- 
quest as the historical and antiquarian interest develops in the 
United States. The cities which thrive where stood the tents, 
shacks, and few log huts which Asbury visited must have in their 
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public libraries the literary references which he made. Not a few 
of these cities were first named by him in a record which has en- 
dured and is known all over the world. Interest in genealogy is 
strong in the New England States and grows in the newer States. 
Family association with Asbury and his pioneer work is a dis- 
tinction. The appreciation of moral values makes all such records 
of uprise and development interesting to every student of national 
progress and welfare. 

By the volume entitled Francis Asbury, the Prophet of the 
Long Road, which appeared in 1916, and has been reprinted, 
President Tipple has rendered a further service to the memory of 
Asbury, to world-wide Methodism and to American national his- 
tory. It contains “the heart of the heart of Asbury’s Journal,” and 
much besides. Students of Methodist origins and history in Amer- 
ica and England have become debtors to the library of Drew Theo- 
logical Seminary.’* It lent some valuable manuscript material 
for the enrichment of the standard edition of Wesley’s Journal. 
In particular, the Emory collection of manuscripts is available 
there. This, with much other ancillary information on Asbury, 
President Tipple has used in this new biography of him. This 
work has taken front rank. It is authoritative, ample, eloquent, 
and profoundly interesting. The sameness of Asbury’s Journal 
in many parts, even in President Tipple’s condensed form of that 
work, is not found here. Every page has the charm of novelty. It 
is informing and arresting in an unusual degree. Even the dis- 
illusioned reader cannot lay it down until the last page is read. 
Subject and treatment alike captivate. In that author’s hands 
Asbury is truly a hero. The lonely, homeless, childless man makes 


appeal as a perfect knight in Christian chivalry, with saved souls 
for his hire and guerdon. 
Every account of Asbury convinces the reader that he had 


“a passion for souls”; but this volume reveals more freshly and 
vividly than any other three additional features: Asbury’s in- 
tense religious experience, his thirst for sacred learning and 
knowledge, and his work as a lover of mankind and a nation- 


"The present writer gladly acknowledges help therefrom, by the kindness of President Tipple 
and Professor J. A. Faulkner, in 1914 and since. 
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builder. Asbury’s experience of God was as real as that of Wes- 
ley. It was different from that in type, as they differed in per- 
sonality, inheritance, early surroundings, and intellectual equip- 
ment. Nevertheless, Asbury knew God. He, as truly as Wesley, 
was aware of the action of God in Christ by the Holy Spirit upon 
his own spirit, and of his reaction toward God. In the con- 
stancy of this realization of the presence of God, Asbury resembles 
Brother Lawrence and his Practice of the Presence of God. This 
was perhaps the chief factor in Asbury’s life and work. He lived 
in God. Remote from church buildings and the ordinances of 
the Christian religion, apart from worshipers, among wild nature 
and people still more wild, and many of them wicked, Asbury was 
aware of God. He was drawn into mystic fellowship with God 
the spiritual Reality, and led the way thereto for the sinful, the 
needy, and the ignorant. 

It surprises many to find that Asbury was always a keen 
student of the original languages of the Scriptures, and con- 
tinuously interested in knowledge of all kinds. President Tipple 
has done well to make this fact prominent. If Asbury had not the 
endowment nor the academic opportunities of John Harvard or 
Jonathan Edwards, he had their love of learning. Here is seen 
the first seed of the vast service which Methodism in the United 
States has rendered to education, primary, secondary, and univer- 
sity. Wesley affected to be surprised that Coke and Asbury should 
plan a “college,” while he was content to arrange a “school”; but 
the name enshrined an ideal which Asbury cherished. It is pro- 
foundly interesting and stimulating to trace Asbury’s efforts after 


intellectual equipment and competence for himself. They rebuke 


all laggards and incompetents among the abundant opportunities 
of our day. Every minister on circuit and every student in every 
Methodist college in the world might read with advantage the 
fifth chapter in Doctor Tipple’s study of Asbury. It gives an al- 
most unequaled picture of a Methodist preacher’s lifelong devotion 
to study and self-equipment, under exceptionally hindering con- 
ditions. On terrible roads, under changeful English skies, Wesley 
constantly rode on horseback. Asbury, reasonably familiar with 


Latin, Greek, and Hebrew before he left England, employed him- 
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self on horseback, on still worse tracks in America, with a more 
difficult task, “improving myself in Hebrew tones and points.” 
Asbury’s reading, while chiefly in divinity, was wide as well as 
abundant. It included languages, divinity, grammar, history, 
travels, physics, and belles-lettres. He said, “In reading I have 
seen so much beauty and holiness that I have thirsted and longed 
for more.” He read the Bible through in four months. He said, 
“All I read I owe to early rising.” To this he must have owed his 
quiet times also. Little could he know of this otherwise, in the 
rough, crowded houses and among crowding duties and demands 
of all kinds. He usually wrote a thousand letters a year. He often 
traveled fifty miles day after day on horseback, and preached and 
prayed several times each day. 


It was due to Asbury and to historic fact that the American 
nation should be told that Asbury was among her chief makers. 
President Tipple has done this sérvice and has made good the 


claim. It was enforced with added sanctions by Dr. James Rich- 
ard Joy in the opening number of the Meruopist Review of 
last year. The title of that article was fully justified, “Francis 
Asbury, a Founder of the American Nation.” If the real founders 
of a nation are those who point to spiritual realities as the first 
and final cause for all existence, and who inspire moral ideals and 
put men and women upon the infinite source of power for the em- 
bodiment of those ideals; if the hallowing of nature and everyday 
needs and work and the harnessing of human desire and passion 
for unselfish ends is worth while, it is but common justice that 
Asbury should be honored by the American nation and by English- 
speaking people everywhere. He was such a founder; he inspired ; 
he hallowed life. Take this eloquent summary by President 
Tipple: 

It was in the formative period of the United States that Asbury 
traveled the Long Road, and wherever he went he was the prophet of 
righteousness. He stopped in a thousand homes on the frontiers, and 
wherever he lodged he lifted men’s thoughts to God and instilled ideas of 
morality. He builded altars in almost every city and town in the United 
States, and kindled fires thereon which are still burning. He preached the 


doctrine of human democracy, when the nation was in the midst of a 
gigantic struggle with paternalism and aristocracy. He inculcated respect 
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for law and order, and created ideals of brotherhood and citizenship along 
the mountain trails and through the trackless forests where Civilization 
walked with slow yet conquering step. He challenged despair with the 
blessed hope of the gospel, and brought to the lonely the companionship 
of his Christ. If any man deserves a place in the Nation’s Hall of Fame 
it is Francis Asbury, the Prophet of the Long Road. 


IV 


This article may be concluded with twofold appeal: that 
Methodists everywhere should make themselves familiar with the 
experience, doings, and teachings of Wesley and Asbury, and that 
literature about them should be accurate, abundant, attractive, 
and cheap. As to the first appeal, it must be urged that ignorance 
with respect to these human founders of Methodism is at once a 
menace and a loss. It is dangerous for men to build unless they 
know the foundations. Their minds and hands are less powerful 
than they would be if they reached a hand through time and 
touched the founders and first-builders. Jesus Christ knew this. 
He was the eternal Son of God, but he was the Son of Humanity 
also. He built upon the foundation of the prophets and seers in 
the historic development of the race. Isaiah, Ezekiel, and Daniel 
had voiced the ideals which he wrought with human hands into 
the creed of creeds. He was amazed if any one who desired to 
help him had not read the dreams and deeds of such helpers. 
“Have you not read?” he asked. History was his inspiration, 
guide, and justification. “Have you never read what David did ?”’ 
he asked of his critics and blind, senseless opponents. We plead 
earnestly that world history, national history and church history 
should be more largely and attractively taught to Methodist min- 
isters and leaders; that these should be regarded as unfit for their 
work unless reasonably familiar with that of their predecessors ; 
and that they should always combine knowledge of the past with 
zeal to use the present. 

Further, it is the duty of the local Methodist church, of the 
Methodist church in the nation, and of international Methodists 
to provide accurate, abundant, attractive, and cheap biographies 
and histories as part of its message. It is very significant -that 


Wesley and Asbury each thought that his autobiography, his 
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Journal, was his best literary gift to the world. It contained his 
experience of God and of human existence, that which he had felt 
and seen. Two books Wesley insisted should be supplied abun- 
dantly to all Methodists: De Imitatione Christi (The Christian’s 
Pattern), by 4 Kempis, and William Law’s wonderful work, 
A Serious Call to a Devout and Holy Life. Both these works are 
experimental and largely autobiographic. Many hundreds of 
thousands of each were printed, and the use of them was constantly 
urged by Wesley. Some are fine specimens of the printer’s art, for 
Wesley liked a beautiful book. Many editions bore the legend, 


“Not to be sold, but to be given away.” Wesley regularly begged 


money from rich friends that he might give books to those who 
could not afford to buy them. With all the admirable enterprise 
of the British and American Methodist publishing houses and 
book concerns, the Methodist people are not yet “well supplied 
with books,” in Wesley’s phrase. Many of them know little even 
of Wesley and Asbury. The world is coming to a more just esti- 
mate of the contribution made by these leaders. It is at once the 
privilege and the duty of those who enjoy the fruit of their labors 
in the churches of which they were the human founders to know 
and tell their story. 
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HUMAN NATURE AND THE CHRISTIAN 
REDEMPTION? 


Epwin Lewis 
Madison, N. J. 


Tuere are three possible attitudes that we may take up to- 
ward the results of modern investigation in any field of inquiry as 
these appear to bear upon Christian belief. We may offer to such 
results a relentless opposition. Or we may slavishly accept them, 
with all their alleged disastrous effects for religion. Or we may 
look at them as so much more possible truth, as so much more 
possible revelation of the ways and the purposes of God, and then 
proceed as best we may to utilize the newly discovered truth in 
the interests of that other imperishable truth that we believe we 
possess in and through the Christian faith. If we take the first 
attitude, we show that we are fearful for the integrity of our re 
ligious experience—and that is really a confession that we are rest- 


ing it on foundations that lack security. If we take the second 


attitude, we show that we hold our faith cheaply—which is the 
same as saying that it is not the great and vital thing it ought to 
be. If we take the third attitude, we show that we enjoy that truly 
Christian faith that is big enough, as Albrecht Ritschl was wont 
to say, to take care of itself, big enough to find a place for itself 
throughout all new discoveries and the ensuing changes of thought, 
big enough, indeed, to say to philosophy, to science, to all scholar- 


“ 


ship, “Bring hither your gifts, that they may be sanctified in the 
great cause of human redemption.” We have all the evidence we — 
need to the finality and absoluteness of the Christian religion. 
Nothing can really injure it save the insincerity and unfaithful- 
ness of those who profess it. Philosophy and science may attack 
it, but these attacks often turn out to be its best friends, for they 


1 Address delivered originally before the Methodist Ministers’ Meeting of Philadelphia and 
vicinity, April 30, 1923, and more recently delivered before various Summer Schools of Theology. 
The positions which are here only barely outlined are dealt with at greater length in the author's 
forthcoming book, Jesus Christ and the Human Quest. 
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compel a more exact statement of the real character and the real 
significance of the religion, and by doing that incidentally bring 
to light its power of adaptation, its independence of all form, and 
its essential permanence. Our claim concerning Christianity is 
that it is the completely satisfactory response to certain elemental 
needs and undying yearnings of human personality. What man 
most deeply wants he finds here: the law of his own life, the law of 
his relation to the world, the law of his relation to his fellow-men, 
the law of his relation to God. So long as human nature remains 
as it is, that which is offered to men in Jesus Christ will retain its 
appeal. 

It is a perennial problem, whether the world is a self-acting 
mechanism or whether it is instrumental to a final purpose for 
whose sake it was therefore created and in whose interest it is 
therefore being controlled. Philosophy, psychology, and biology 
all split on that question. Here is a group of philosophers who 
claim that the universe is one vast machine, animated by no per- 
sonal will, expressing no personal thought. But over here is 
another group, no less able, who regard the universe as the mani- 
festation of personality, existing in order to the realization of a 
great purpose. From a group of psychologists on this side comes 
the claim that all our actions, whether we call them physical or 
psychical, are mechanically produced, so that the undeniable feel- 
ing of freedom and of responsibility, while it has a certain moral 
and social necessity, is nevertheless an illusion. But from an- 
other group comes the claim that the unquestionable machinery of 
action must, on occasion, await the will of the actor as to what the 
result shall be, and this leaves a very definite area for initiative 
and originality. Biologists are no less divided, and fall into those 
who see in the growth of an organism, whether vegetable or animal, 
nothing but the blindest obedience to the blindest law, and those 
who see in all growth anywhere the indubitable marks of purpose. 

In considering a question of such moment, concerning which 
expert opinion is so sharply divided, what are ordinary persons 
like ourselves to do? The very fact of the division indicates that 
the question is largely one of interpretation. To such an interpre- 
tation we are well within our right in making a contribution. And 
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the contribution we make is a certain principle, the principle, 
namely, that it is absolutely necessary that we hold a world-view 
that makes possible the conservation of our higher interests and 
values. I reject the mechanistic interpretation of life, whether 


it come from philosophy, or from psychology, or from biology, or 


from any other source, not because there is no mechanism in life— 
for there is: our whole conception of “natural law” involves 
it—but because there is a great deal more than that. What 
we have to bear in mind is the fact not merely that there 
is a machinery of bodily action, a machinery of mental 
action, a machinery of natural action, but that the ma- 
chinery is instrumental to something else. It is that “some- 
thing else” in which we are interested. It is that “something 
else” for which we have to contend. It is that “something else” 
to which the real value attaches. The world does not exist for its 
own sake: it exists in order that. My body does not exist for its 
own sake: it exists in order that. And if it be asked, “In order 
that what?” we can only reply. “In order that there might be a 
kind of life, a kind of experience, a kind of character, a kind of 
achievement, of such intrinsic value as both to require and to 
justify the chosen means for its realization.” 

We claim, then, that life is purposive, because in no other 
way can we explain all the facts connected with it. If we analyze 
the concept of purpose, we find in it three elements: an end con- 
ceived, an end desired, an end sought. Such purposive end-seeking 
is of the very texture of our life: it may even be of all life every- 
where. It is my conviction—and here I state also my thesis—that 
we can take our stand on the fact that human life is essentially 
and fundamentally end-seeking, and from that position vindicate 
in the largest way the truth of the Christian faith. Certainly ex- 
perience shows us that it pertains to a man to be able to ask him- 
self what he most deeply and sincerely wants. He then holds that 
before his mind as his “end” or purpose. And inevitably it comes 
to pass that he begins to control all his activities with reference 
to that ideal end. The measure in which he attains real satis- 
faction is the measure in which he is able to realize his end. So 
you bring to light four facts, any one of which, when thought 
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through, is seen to involve the other three: the personal desire, the 
personal end, the personal activity, and the personal satisfaction. 

This suggests another principle, about whose truth there 
could seem to be no question, namely, that whatever a man is meant 
to be it must be already possible for him to become that. Capacity 
and purpose must be commensurate. The indispensable precon- 
dition to actuality is possibility. The degree in which a man can 
become, for example, a musician, is determined by the degree in 
which he is possessed of musical power. The future end rests 
upon a prior ability. If, then, we would understand the great end 
or purpose for whose sake man exists, we must first of all under- 
stand man. I am meant to be something. What I am meant to 
be must to a degree reveal itself as I analyze my own nature. 
What is there in that nature? And I find there always three 
elements (I refer to that which underlies feeling, intellect, will, 
ete. )—what I would call a basic individuality, a basic sociability, 
and a basic spirituality. 

Studies in anthropology have made it clear that two prin- 
ciples operate through all racial history and experience. The two 
principles are dependence and initiative. On the one hand, we 
know that te a large extent racial characteristics have been de- 
termined by land formation, climate, natural resources, and other 
like features of the physical environment. On the other hand, we 
have learned much from the facts of migration, showing as they 
do that whole nations or smaller groups or individuals may de 
liberately seek out a new environment and rapidly make themselves 
masters of the changed conditions. These same principles, de 
pendence and initiative, are equally operative in the relations of 
the individual and his society. We might as well admit it with 
the utmost candor; the individual is a social deposit. He is a 
part not only of every man whom he has ever met, but of many 
whom he has never met nor even heard of. We live in each other 
to a degree that baffles thought to trace. I cannot say “I” without 
implying “thou,” or “thou” without implying “I.” This fact of 
individual social reciprocity is surely one of the most significant 
aspects of personality. 

But while this is frankly enough recognized, it at the same 
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time brings us squarely before one of the danger spots in modern 
thinking. I have the greatest sympathy with the modern inves- 
tigations into the social nature of personality. But the appraisal 
of the results of these investigations too often fails to allow for 
what I have called individuality, or the inherent power of novel 
action. No man can wholly escape the influence of his physical 
surroundings, but then neither does he need to be wholly their 
victim. Nor does he need to be a merely passive exponent of his 
social heredity and environment. There is that in every individual 
which is not wholly explainable either by that which went before 
him or by that which-is around him. This is the true “Divine 
spark” that is in him, and it comes, as I must myself believe, as 
the direct result of God’s creative activity. If God always acts 
through prescribed conditions, then the impossibility of ever ex- 
actly duplicating the conditions under which a given life comes 
into being involves for every life a certain novelty and originality, 
and the power to act from within itself. The modern danger is 
that this potential independence of the individual shall be de 
nied. I am emphasizing it because I believe that just here is to 
be fought over again an ancient battle. What is at stake is the 
fact of volitional freedom. In the old days, freedom was denied 
to the individual on the ground that he was controlled by eternal 


Divine decrees. The question was settled by the help of an a@ priori 


metaphysics. In our day, it is being denied to him on the ground 
that he is absolutely dominated by his physical and social heritage. 
I believe that the danger that the question will be settled adversely 
to what we ourselves must believe to be the fact is greater than it 
ever was. For many of those who deny freedom to-day are not 
denying it, as Democritus and Spinoza did, on the basis of a meta- 
physical theory, or as Augustine and Calvin and Edwards did, 
on the basis of a false conception of God’s will and a false exegesis 
of certain scriptural passages, but they are basing their denial 
on scientific facts—biological, sociological, psychological. To 
question these facts will get us nowhere: all that we can possibly 
question is the alleged interpretation of their significance. We 
make a vast mistake if we suppose that the battleground of the 
immediate future is whether Scripture be inspired, whether there 
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be miracle, whether Christ be Virgin-born, and if we suppose that 
all that is necessary is to persuade ecclesiastical bodies to issue 
authoritative pronouncements on these matters. No! The battle 
ground of the immediate future is whether the world has a mean- 
ing, whether life is purposive, whether the highest values are 
moral and spiritual values, and whether these values are in them- 
selves imperishable and yet at the same time contingent on human 
effort. It is small wisdom for us to be solemnly considering 
whether we shall polish up the old furniture and make it last a 
bit longer, or whether we shall buy some new, while one by one 
the foundation-stones of our house are being insidiously removed. 
It will be time enough to attend to the furniture—meaning dogmas 
—when we have secured the foundations. If we were wise, we 
should strengthen the hands of those who, by their earnest con- 
tentions for the purposiveness of life and for the cosmic sig- 
nificance of the human person, are putting back the foundation- 
stones—even if they do look critically at the furniture, and advise 
us that it is somewhat out of date. To be more precise, if we 
lose out in the struggle for the belief that the world is the theater 
of divine activity directed toward a purpose that consummates in 
man, his character, and his destiny, then inevitably the very notion 


of inspiration, the very notion of miracle, the very notion of In- 


carnation, will pass into the stage of exploded myths. Christian- 
ity cannot live in a God-less world. But if men keep God they 
will keep him, not because of Christianity, but because they can- 
not do without him. And then they will keep Christianity because 
they will also have kept God. 

For this is implied in the third element brought to light by 
our analysis of human nature. What I have said so far is that the 
individual is partly dependent, partly independent; partly in- 
itiative, partly creative. But this is not all. He is also a being in 
whom is the need and the capacity for what we can only describe 
as the “supernatural.” Each of us is differentiated from every 
other member of the race: that is individuality. Each of us is 
necessarily articulated with the race: that is sociality. But each 
of us is held by a sense of “something more” which he can no more 
escape than he can jump off his own shadow: that is spirituality 
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(to give unusual meanings to familiar terms). The modern at- 
tempt to identify this “spirituality” with what I have called “so- 
ciality” is really an attempt to get rid of God after the manner of 
August Comte: the label is changed, but the thing remains. One 
may not say, unfortunately, that a man will always be true to the 
inward need and impulse. But one may say this: that there neces- 
sarily belongs, in the complete idea of personality, that which, ex- 
isting undefined but really in the untutored savage, may be de- 
scribed as “the sense of something more.” Plato called it “the 
Idea of the Good”; Descartes, “the idea of the Perfect Being” ; 
Schleiermacher, “the feeling of dependence on a World-Spirit” ; 
Kant, “the practical reason’s necessity to postulate an adequate 
ground for the Categorical Imperative” ; Hegel, “the mind’s irre- 
sistible movement from the part to the whole.” These varying 
descriptions may seem to suggest that since there is so much un- 
certainty here, it does not matter after all what man may believe 
concerning this question. But, then, it does matter. It* matters 
greatly whether he regard his nature as akin to God’s nature, and 
therefore imperishable, or whether he regard it as wholly of a piece 
with the brutes, and therefore perishable. It matters greatly 
whether he be willing to consider his own life, with its sense of 
infinite mystery and its infinite sense of need, and then say: “The 
corollary of my life is—impersonal law, cosmic dust, a vast cipher, 
a final utter emptiness” ; or to consider it and say: “The corollary 
of my life is—Gon, the Infinitely Good, the Infinitely Holy, the 
Infinitely Loving. I being what I am, God must be such as this 
I demands.” What I mean is that there is in man a native and 


unique quality which relates him to the Unseen, and that his at- 


titude in regard to that Unseen makes a difference in the personal 
and social and moral worth of the life concerned. 

What I have said so far is that man is fundamentally a seeker 
of ends: that the ends that he seeks must have their correlates in 
his own nature; and that under analysis that nature reveals, as of 
its very essence, a basic individuality, a basic sociality, and a basic 
spirituality. To what does all this point? Very clearly, it points 
to the demand for an end which shall be able to meet a twofold 
test. In the first place, it must be an end which makes provision 
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for the satisfaction of the entire man—his individuality, his so- 
ciality, his spirituality, In the second place, it must be an end to 
which every conceivable experience of life, joy and sorrow, weak- 
ness and strength, defeat and victory, loss and gain, may make its 
own peculiar contribution. What is that end? There is no greater 
question, and the answers have been many. I believe that we an- 
swer it truly only when we answer that the end is a certain quality 
of personal goodness. I can see only one way to unify 
the facts of life, only one way to surcharge the whole of 
life with meaning, only one way to bring out in a man 
all that it is possible for him to be, only one way to rational- 
ize every possible experience, only one way to answer the ancient 
question, “Why is the world? Why is man?’ That is by the be- 
lief that God is seeking to procure through the world a family of 
holy sons. God made man like he is in order that he might become 
what God wants him to be. He wants him to advance from crea- 
turehood to sonship. He wants him to make goodness the one law 
of his life. Only as a man makes goodness the law of his life can 
every individual characteristic, every social relationship, every 
outreach of the soul toward the Supernatural, find its true purpose 
and the process of its self-fulfillment. 

And now what has all this to do with the Christian redemp- 
tion? Much every way. For the claim we make as Christian men 
is that the precise nature of that goodness of heart and mind and 
will in which consists the true end of life has been revealed to us 
in Jesus Christ, and in him alone. I know it is a dangerous thing 
to do, to try to express in one single statement the essence of the 
multiform activity and demand and expectation of our Lord. 
The captious critic might note the omission of some of his fa- 
miliar shibboleths. Nevertheless, I am willing to say this: that 
Jesus’ whole life was dominated by the spirit of sacrificial love ; 
that he was in the world for no other purpose than to make domi- 
nant everywhere the spirit of sacrificial love; that he made 
the possession of the spirit of sacrificial love the one sign of mem- 
bership in his kingdom, and its only condition; and that there- 
fore in the degree in which that spirit comes to prevail in the 
hearts of men, the kingdom of God becomes a realized fact. | 
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believe that it can be shown that all the parables of our Lord, all 
his “sayings,” all his miracles, all his deeds, at last his death on 
the cross, have. this for their common root. The deepest thing 
in God is sacrificial love. The proof of that is in the fact that he 
made us at all, for having made us he becomes at once involved in 
all our experiences, with the demand they lay upon him for con- 
tinued sacrificial and redeeming activity. Man comes to his true 
life according as he achieves and exhibits that sacrificial love 
which makes him likest God. And if it be charged that doctrinal 
error lies implicit in this understanding of Christianity, I can only 
say that I would rather be doctrinally wrong in believing this than 
doctrinally right in denying it. 

Now to preach all this, and its various practical implications, 
is to preach the Christian ethical ideal. But we need even more 
than that. I suppose that nobody will accuse me of not believing 
in ethical preaching, but ethical preaching alone will never save 
the world, else had Jerusalem not scorned its prophets and at last 
crucified its Lord. Men need to hear again and again the precepts 
of the Sermon on the Mount, but if that is all that they hear they 
will not be deeply moved. . The teaching of Jesus presents a great 
ideal. It is precisely the ideal that man needs. He is, as I say, 


a seeker of ends, and he needs a controlling end to which he can 


devote all his energies, to which he can make all the fact of his life 
contribute, and with reference to which he can determine his use 
of all lesser things. But there is no guarantee that the presenta- 
tion of a great ideal or end will automatically win men’s devotion. 
It by no means follows that the recognition that in love to God 
and love to man are summed up the law and the prophets will of 
itself lead to the enthronement of such love. 

This raises a problem in psychology about which what is said 
cannot be equally true in every case, because of the wide differ- 
ences in human temperaments. How wide these differences are 
may be learned by anyone who will read Héffding’s lucid dis- 
cussion of “The Main Groups of Personal Differences” as these 
bear upon religious experience (Philosophy of Religion, iii, E. b.). 
It is the fact of these differences that makes it inevitable that the 
persons possessing them will respond to different appeals and 
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express themselves in different ways. The very diversity of hu- 
man nature will always prevent a permanent and universal uni- 
formity, as much in doctrine as in practice. And yet underlying 
all these differences there is one common characteristic. It may 
vary in its extent, but none is wholly free from it. I mean the 
fact that human nature per se is the seat of a profound dualism. 
The older theologians called it “the bondage of the will.” Even 
so detached a spectator of the human drama as Kant recognized 
it, and wrote at length on “The Radical Evil in Human Nature.” 
There is universal testimony to the fact that a man may have a 
perfectly clear conception of what he ought to do and a perfectly 
impotent will in regard to doing it. More and more we are com- 
ing to see that the problem here is largely one of emotion or feeling. 
A man must be made to want to be and io do what he already 
knows he oveut to be and to do. When we are talking of “want- 
ing’ we are talking of a definitely directed interest, and if the 
interest can be made sufficiently strong the problem of the ensuing 
action will, if it be not inheréntly impossible, take care of itself. 


In a word, it is emotion that fuses conception with will and gives 


unity to the personality. 

As I look at it, we meet here the precise significance of the 
Cross of Christ when it is conceived as the New Testament con- 
ceives it, namely, as a Divine Sacrifice on our behalf. I am not now 
concerned with what may have been the effect of the Cross on 
God himself. That is a debatable question, as witness the history 
of Christian thought for these two thousand years. That the Cross 
did have profound significance for God I do not for a moment 
doubt, although I can very well believe that it has no Godward 
meaning apart from its manward meaning, and that the attempt 
to separate between these two is exceedingly bad metaphysics. 
But however that may be, what we certainly cannot debate is the 
fact that the Cross will avail us nothing unless we appropriate it. 
The death of Christ has no power, in and of itself alone, to save 
any man. Only those could ever think it nad who conceived “sal- 
vation” merely as deliverance from punishment. What really 
saves a man is that faith whereby he enters into the very meaning 
of Calvary as a vicarious act. In such faith resides that unifying 
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and transforming and impelling power whose possession and opera- 
tion constitutes the means whereby man attains unto sonship to 
God. 

For no man can see in the Cross what he should see there 
without experiencing emotional disturbance. Men may go to the 
New Testament, and ponder it, dnd then say of what they read, 
“Christ taught this, and it is true, and we ought to do and be 
as he says.” That is not enough. They must go to it again, and 
read not only what he taught, but also what he did, and then say: 
“Christ did this. Christ suffered this, and he did this and he suf- 
fered this for me!’ A man who can say that without emotional 
disturbance says it without meaning what he says, or without com- 
prehending the significance of his own language. The one thing 
upon which the whole New Testament speaks with perfect una- 
nimity is the vicarious element in the work of Christ. It was 
done “for us.” It is the full apprehension of that vicarious ele- 
ment, and nothing but that, that changes the logic which appeals 
to the mind into a passion that seizes the heart. Thousands have 
come to a recognition of the authority of our Lord’s matchless 
teaching who yet have not found the secret of the unification of 
the moral personality under one great central and controlling fact. 
If a past generation, moved by a deficient idea of what constituted 
salvation, emphasized Christ’s saving grace at the expense of his 
ethical ideal, it is equally the danger of the present generation 
that we shall emphasize his ethical ideal at the expense of his 
saving grace. We must never forget Paul in this connection. The 
centrality of the Cross, the passion of the Cross, the dynamic of 
the Cross, are just as necessary to the completeness of the ethical 
message of the church as they are to what we have been wont to 
call the pure gospel message. I say it with great conviction: the 
danger that confronts the church to-day is not a danger arising 
from the free exercise of the consecrated Christian intelligence in 
the candid appraisal of certain features of our doctrinal heritage. 
No! But it is the danger that, in its feverish anxiety to “do 
things,” the church will neglect the true source of its power. The 
pulpit out of which the Cross has gone is, measured by its true 


purpose, a dead pulpit—and you know it! The church on whose 
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doorposts the blood of the everlasting sacrifice is not sprinkled is 
a dead church, and the Angel of the Lord knows it not. I am fully 
aware of the fact that profound emotion may disorganize the 
psychic life, and lead to all manner of excess and vagary. But 
that very fact shows the latent power of the emotion. The forces 
which are most destructive when they break- their bounds are the 
forces which are most fruitful under proper control. It is a matter 
of simple experience that the emotion that is felt in the presence 
of the Cross conceived as vicarious suffering endured at the dictate 
of holy love, contains in itself the power to integrate the moral 
life, to organize the moral personality, and to bring within reach 
the absolute moral goal. What Scripture says is so fits exactly a 
correct analysis of human nature and human need: the mind of 
Christ is God’s response to man’s search for illumination, and the 
power of the Cross is God’s response to man’s confessed inability 
in the presence of what is revealed. 

I have said that the Cross, conceived as the New Testament 
conceives it, makes possible the realization of the Christian ideal 
of life. Something else goes with that experience, namely, the 
discovery of the law of service, and of its alone adequate motive. 
“For our sake” Christ suffered; “for Christ’s sake” we serve: on 
those two words hangs the whole gospel of redemption, and neither 
can be separated from the other.” Our Lord associated his 
greatest demands on men with the words: “For my sake.” Paul 
put it to the Corinthians: “Ourselves your servants for Jesus’ 
sake.” Things that are utterly impossible to human nature in 
itself considered become possible when men enter into the inner- 
most meaning of the Cross, and make “For Christ’s sake” the su- 
preme law of their life. There is only one really serious heresy— 
all the others are commentaries on it: the denial of the utter 
adequacy of the saving power of Jesus Christ. Personally, I can 
easily overlook in a man all his possible “doctrinal divergencies” 
if in the Crucified Lord he sees the one and only hope of the 
world’s salvation, and if at the feet of that same Lord he has laid 


in grateful love the humble gift of his own life and service. Im- 
portant as belief about Christ is, it is in the very nature of the 
case less important than faith in Christ and loving surrender to 
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him. Men need to be soundly taught: that I believe. Neverthe- 
less, I conceive the primary function of the church, now as always, 
to be the bringing men to the place where “For Christ’s sake” be- 
comes the controlling motive of their life. That a man who is not 
himself possessed by the Christ-spirit should have any large suc- 
cess in doing that is as impossible as that a deaf-mute should con- 
duct an orchestra. Our ministry depends upon our power to say 
with great sincerity this: “What Christ did he did for me. My 
highest wellbeing now and forever depended upon his doing it. 
In the profoundest possible sense, therefore, he saves me, and I 
belong to him. I must always be wholly at his disposal. But 
yonder is a man to whom as yet Christ means nothing. And yet 
what Christ did for me he did just as really for him. Therefore, 
though he may not know it, that man belongs to Christ, and Christ 
wants him. There is much about the man that is repulsive to me. 
But Christ wants him, and he needs Christ before he can come 
to his true self. I would seek him out in love and service, for I 
can be true to my Saviour only as I endeavor for his sake to fill up 
the number of his elect.” An experience like that, a conviction 
like that, a purpose like that, and a motive like that are still in- 
dispensable for those who would take the world for Christ. Love 
to God, love to man; divine sonship, human brotherhood: this is 
the end and purpose of human life. But it is through the Cruci- 
fied Christ, if at all, that we shall realize our sonship; it is through 
the Crucified Christ, if at all, that we shall realize our brotherhood. 
When we see in the Suffering Servant our own actual Redeemer 
and the potential Redeemer of the whole world, then there can be 
no motive so high—if we accept all that it properly involves—no 
motive so nearly omnipotent, no motive so destructive of accidental 


and superficial barriers, no motive so revolutionary, no motive so 


absolutely adequate to every emerging situation, as this, “For 
Christ’s sake,” as we engage in the holy task of making him su- 
preme in the life of men. 
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THREE years ago, September-October, 1920, we wrote in this 
Review an article on the membership of Bishops in Annual Con- 
ferences. It was intended to be an examination of the reasons 
presented by the Judiciary Committee of the General Conference 
of 1912 for the decision they reached that a Bishop is a member 
of an Annual Conference. From that day until now we had not 
seen that article, and had lost all interest in the matter. In the 
September-October, 1921, issue of this Review, however, there 
appears an article, “Our Changing Episcopacy,” which while it 
does not revive our interest in the subject itself, does serve to con- 
firm our refutation of those alleged reasons; does show how im- 
possible it is to answer our criticisms from the history, the law, 
or the usage of the church, and, what is more important, does show, 
by suggestion, by peculiar methods of arguing, by expressions of 
discontent, how “the speculations of thinkers, percolating down 
to large classes, ultimately affect the lives and conduct of those 
unaware of the names or existence of their unseen teachers” ; 
how “catastrophes in society (and in the church) may be traceable 
to the speculations of solitary thinkers sapping the basal con- 
victions of multitudes.” 

The writer of the article before us is a well known and able 
minister. We hold him in the highest esteem both for his per- 
sonal qualities and his recognized abilities. Indeed, it would be 
difficult to add to the richly deserved encomiums which his fellow 
ministers have for many years bestowed upon him. We say this 
in all candor lest it should be inferred that we value his judicial 
talents the less if on our reading his article we should at times 


express amazement that one so capable should so signally fail to 
justify his contention. 
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We say “his contention,” with some hesitation, for it is not 
quite clear just what the precise purpose of his article is, whether 
it is intended to be historical, polemic, or didactic, whether it is to 
answer our critique of twelve months ago, or whether he desires to 
indicate the changes through which our episcopal system, has 
passed, or whether he assumes the role of a speculator as to the 
further changes which that system may take till at last it vanishes 
in the ever-changing misty vagueness of what our author is pleased 
to call “democracy,” but which others might just as well designate 
as ecclesiastical sovietism. 

But while it is not crystal clear what our author’s real pur- 
pose is, the total impression left on the mind of the reader is that 
he desires to refute our article of September-October, 1920; to 
show how badly mistaken we were in our views of our episcopacy ; 
how erroneous our interpretation of our Discipline, and how in- 
conclusive our deductions from history. This would be no doubt 
an interesting undertaking, if successful, and does quicken our 
curiosity ; for since no one is born wise, and infallibility is not a 
mortal acquirement, all that our author alleges may be true; and 
if true it would be our duty to acknowledge the fact; since we 
think one is as morally responsible for what he writes as for what 
he says. 

By what method, then, are our views and interpretations 
shown to be erroneous? What new arguments not anticipated, 
nor already refuted in our article, does our reviewer introduce? 
Does he, according to strict methods of critical inquiry, take up 


each of our propositions in turn, and from law, reason, history, 


and the practice of the church demonstrate our error? This does 
not seem to be his method. He prefers a flank movement to a 
frontal attack. Ostensibly discussing a different subject he seeks 
to destroy the accuracy of our reasoning and by suggestion, not 
altogether generous, of obedience to church law would throw a 
shadow of doubt over our entire argument. Now, with reference 
to this last, and before we pass to the gist of his article, we may 
as well here question the exactness of the statement that our 
article was “a vigorous protest against the decision of the Judiciary 
and the General Conference.” This is too high sounding a de 
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scription of our humble effort. We were not likely to forget that 
the General Conference is the sole judge of its own acts, and that 
whatever it declares to be law is law. It is not necessary, there- 
fore, to remind us that the law of the church is to be obeyed. 

What is the gravamen of this, our high crime and misde- 
meanor, “the head and front of our offending’? The General 
Conference of 1912 adopted a report of the Judiciary Committee 
that a Bishop is a member of an Annual Conference. The commit- 
tee submitted several reasons in order to justify that decision. 
Now, a judicial decision may be right, but the reasons submitted 
to sustain that decision may be wholly wrong. Are such reasons 
so holy that they may not be discussed? Why, then, are they sub- 
mitted? Our article was a reasoned examination and refutation 
of those alleged reasons, and we found them to be without founda- 
tion in any precedent or any authority ever known in Methodism. 
The decision was based upon those reasons, which were the only 
reasons presented, and if they were without foundation the de- 
cision itself was without foundation. Nevertheless, the decision 
is now law, and all Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
are now members of Annual Conferences. 

But while the decision is law, the reasons for it are not law. 
These reasons still stand opposed now as then to every authority 
in the church for a hundred years. Truth, however, never changes. 
Opinions, interpretations, dogmas, ideas may change according to 
the motives, prejudices, and desires of men, but the facts stay. 
In the General Conference of 1920 a majority of the Judiciary 
Committee presented through their chairman, an able jurist of 
the United States Cirenit Court, a decision on a constitutional 


question concerning conditions of church membership. The de- 


cision was based upon a construction of the Constitution, upon 
history and doctrine. The General Conference adopted the report 
on Saturday and reversed itself on Monday. All now accept the 
final decision of the General Conference in good faith. But what 
of the reasons which sustained the majority report? Were they 
all wrong and are they all wrong now? Do the majority of the 
Judiciary which formulated those reasons and the three hundred 


and more who voted with them now reject those reasons as invalid 
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and accept instead the legal and historical reasons of the minority 
as valid and not to be controverted or examined forever hereafter ? 

While it is contrary to public policy and the peace of the 
church to be forever discussing what is settled, nevertheless the 
reasons for any act or decision of the General Conference are 
always open to investigation, and it will be a cold day when in 
order to defend a reason or a decision it will be lese majesty to dis- 
cuss the one or the other. 

In our article of 1920 we presented grounds for our opinion 
based upon accepted authorities. These are the only authorities 
in all Methodism that can be cited on the subject, and without these 
no vue ignoring these authorities can do more, unless a new law is 
enacted, than give wing to imagination, or fall back on remotely 
reiated but irrelevant matter for the establishment of his theory. 
Does our critic, then, employ these authorities or any of them for 
the accomplishment of his purpose? He ignores them or at- 
tempts to explain them away! But history, biography, General 


Conference action, unwritten law, cannot be ignored. Nor can 


they be explained away by “probably,” “possibly,” “evidently,” 


and “‘may-be”—wmere verbalities or substitutes for straightforward 
evidence. These authorities all corroborate each other’s testimony, 
which, it would seem, is convincing proof that the truth of the 
matter lives in that neighborhood, for truth is whatever fits. These 
testimonies fit into and sustain each other, and they all affirm 
that they never even heard of this recent and unnecessary theory of 
our episcopacy. “The depth saith, It is not in me, and the sea 
saith, It is not with me.” 

Where, then, does our author discover proof for his conten- 
tion? He can derive no evidence from law, history, or usage. 
He himself acknowledges that “In making a decision on a ques- 
tion which is entirely new in our history it is not expected that 
any precedents can be found in our history.” Upon which we 
may remark in passing that while the facts in the case are new, 
as the facts in every case are new, the principle of law involved is 
not new and could have been applied without all the labor expended 
in inventing reasons for a new theory of our episcopacy. If a 
Bishop vacates his office and accepts any other employment, or 
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none, he is de facto no longer a Bishop, for the Discipline has de- 
clared from the beginning that “If a Bishop cease from traveling 
at large . . . without the consent of the General Conference he 
shall not thereafter exercise, in any degree, the Episcopal Office 
in our Church.” 214. Vacating office is resignation of office. 
This is the principle, we think, that should have been applied to 
this case, and not the roundabout, far-fetched reasons for an arti- 
ficial conclusion supported by no authority in the church and as 
unnecessary as it is artificial. But to what Conference will he 
belong? Well, if he will remain in the ministry he still has his 
elder’s credentials and he can place them in any Conference he may 
select with the consent of the Bishops. Bishop Hamline resigned 
the episcopacy and became a local preacher, though he could have 
used his elder’s credentials and joined an Annual Conference, 
Bishop Oldham would have vacated his office as Missionary Bishop 
had he accepted his election to the secretaryship of the Missionary 
Board and could have joined an Annual Conference on his parch- 
ments as an elder or become a local preacher in a Quarterly Con- 
ference. 


Having no basis in history, our author continuing says, “Re- 
liance must be placed upon the laws of the church, written and 


unwritten.” 


But where are those laws, and why were they not 
quoted instead of inventing reasons, and why are they not quoted 
now! The fact seems to be that, uneble to obtain any support from 
any law of the church or from its history or usage, he falls back 
upon the doctrine of “Orders” and from that attempts to find 
some reason for the conclusion that a Bishop is or may be a mem- 
ber of an Annual Conference. 

Before we examine this plea let us say, with the profoundest 
respect for our author, whom none would more highly honor than 
ourself, that discussion at this late date of Methodist Orders is a 
little archaic, “flat, stale, and unprofitable.” Except for use in a 
text book the subject is as lifeless as the dodo, dead as Hector when 
Achilles finished with him at the tomb of Patroclus. To be for- 
ever repeating, Victrola like, that there are only two Orders in 
the Methodist ministry, without ever varying the tune by stating 
precisely what is meant by Orders, whether they are such by 
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divine right or church necessity, or whether there is in Scripture 
such a thing at all (although Wesley twelve months after his 
reading of Chancellor King’s Essay, so often referred to, still held, 
which is seldom referred to, that the three Orders of Bishop, priest, 
and deacon are described in the New Testament but not pre 
scribed) as Order in the sense of later ecclesiastical terminology, 
is to offend the very first principle of rational inquiry. 

For of what value is it to be told that episcopacy is not an 
Order; that to declare otherwise is contrary to Methodist teach- 
ing; that such Methodists, let us suppose, as Nathan Bangs, his- 
torian of Methodism, John Emory, whose Defense of the Fathers, 
written at the request of the General Conference and placed in the 
Course of Study for Preachers, both of whom write of it as an 
Order, are all out of harmony with Methodist doctrine; that in 
our day Daniel Curry in his Organic Methodism, and not D. D. 
Whedon in his review of it, bore the Urim and Thummim—of 
what value is it to be told all this by writers who, enveloped in a 
fog of words, never tell us what kind of Orders they are talking 
about, what kind of Orders they are combating, whether the Ro- 
man doctrine with its charisma or indelible character, the High 
Anglican Church theory, or the Low Church view? In many in- 
stances the net result of all such discussion, especially with those 
who oppose our government, is confusion, false impression, soaring 
clouds of dust and lusty applause for the doughty warrior who 
has been fighting—windmills. For, did any one in Methodism 
ever believe or teach the Roman Catholic doctrine or the High 
Church doctrine? Never! Why, then, labor so hard to prove what 
was never denied, that our view was a Low Church view? Carry- 
ing water to the river may show concern for the river, but is it 
necessary ¢ 

We do not intend by these remarks to intimate any belief or 
theory of our own. We have here no interest in the matter. We 
neither affirm nor deny that there are two or three Orders in 
the ministry, whether by divine right or by human right ; whether 
High or Low or none at all; or only one, that of the ministry as 
distinct from the laity. We are simply objecting to that loose 
thinking and worse logic which does not deem it at all necessary to 
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be exact in the use of words nor precise in statement of fact. For 
it is very evident that without clarity of thought and accuracy 
of expression, while we may exercise our minds in useless labor, 
we shall never arrive at any truth. 

To return, what, for example, have Ministerial Orders to do 
with the simple question, Is a Bishop a Member of an Annual 
Conference? What conceivable difference does it make whether 
there be three Orders or three hundred, or three thousand? Does 
not every argument from law, history, biography, acknowledged 
authority, that a Bishop is not and never was a member of an 


Annual Conference, still stand firm as adamant, if it stands at all, 


whether episcopacy be a distinct Order or not? Asbury was a 
sishop of whatever Order, what Conference did he belong to? 
McKendree was a Bishop, whether of a third Order or of a second 
Order or of no Order, simply a Moderator, but what Conference 
was he a member of? Whatcoat also. Leonidas L. Hamline re- 
signed from the episcopacy; into what Conference did he auto- 
matically fall? It is, therefore, clear as a sunbeam that Order 
has nothing to do with the subject and is therefore wholly irrele 
vant to the issue. 

Nor is the “Life tenure of the episcopacy” to which our re- 
viewer refers any more relevant. It is argued that Bishops are not 
elected for life and may, therefore, be returned to their Confer- 
ences. But are elders elected for life? An elder is elected to the 
office of a Bishop and with solemn prayer and consecration to 
Almighty God is empowered to exercise that office so long and no 
longer than his life and teachings becometh a man of God. This 
is written into the authorization which the church with a single 
eye to the glory of God puts into his hands. An elder receives or- 
dination and his parchments on exactly the same conditions. 
There may be those in our church and in other churches who 
look upon these actions as mere forms, mere methods of induction 
without special significance, but he who, on that solemn occasion, 
surrenders his soul to the intent, prayers, and supplications of the 
church to the Lord Christ, the Shepherd of the Sheep, in his be- 
half, knows in the depth of his being that they are no mere forms 
to him. Dr. Thomas B. Neely is quoted by our author as declar- 
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ing in the General Conference of 1900 that “There is no life 
term.” Very good, as far as it goes. But was any one “ever 
definitely elected” for a less term‘ Was an elder “ever definitely 
elected” for a life term? Bishops and elders are both “definitely 
elected” to their offices for the whole time, long or short, during 
which their conduct and teaching are worthy of the gospel. It is 
quite true that Doctor Neely declared in 1900 that there is no life 
tenure of the episcopacy. But in 1921, at the glorious age of 82, 
the Rev. Bishop Thomas B. Neely, though retired, still holds his 
tenure of episcopal office to the satisfaction of the church which he 
has served so long with conspicuous ability and unflagging devo- 
tion. Non-episcopal bodies may have a rotary presidency, but 


the Methodist Episcopal Church knows nothing of a periodic 


episcopate, and when those churches succeed better in building the 
kingdom of God in America than the Methodist Church has it will 
be time enough to’ copy their example. 

Dr. Daniel Denison Whedon, to whom we owe a debt of 
gratitude we can never repay, but whose memory we shall ever 
honor—Dr. Whedon, for twenty-eight years editor of the Mernop- 
ist QuarTerRLy Review, commentator, and among the brightest 
intellects that Methodism or America ever produced from Jona- 
than Edwards to William James, in one of his reviews says: 


“In all our episcopal elections, from the first quadrennial General 
Conference to the last, probably never a voter doubted that he was voting 
an ordaining, lifetenured episcopate, such being his actual intention. 
So that a life-tenured episcopate has been unanimously voted by every 
General Conference, and unanimously accepted by every Annual Confer- 
ence. The life tenure has thus all the permanence of unquestioned law. 
This unanimity for a life-tenured episcopate has been as perfect as the 
unanimity for a life-tenured eldership. And if a General Conference ma- 
jority may abolish one, it can abolish the other. Both life tenures are 
on the same platform, and both stand or fall together.” 


And another illustrious name of whom our Reviewer says, “In 
modern times there is no higher authority in Methodist history,” 
Dr. James Monroe Buckley, agrees with Whedon. In his Con- 
stitutional History Doctor Buckley devotes a whole chapter, chap- 
ter xxviii, to this subject, which restless spirits who are ever 
wanting to change things would do well to ponder over, and con- 
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cludes by saying of Bishop Hamline’s speech in 1844 on the 
episcopacy : 


“The analogy drawn between the method of determining the duration 
of the term of office in civil constitutions and that of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, is fatally defective. For, from the time the episcopal office 
was instituted, the life tenure was assumed, and there was no more need 
to specify it in the Restrictive Rule than for specifying the separate parts 
of the plan. It is taken for granted, although not definitely stated in 
any law of the church, that a traveling preacher retains his membership 
in the Annual Conference until death, or until he withdraws, locates, or 
is located, deposed, or expelled. An attempt to exclude him, without trial 
or an opportunity to defend himself, would be contrary to law and equity. 

“To establish beyond reasonable doubt that the life tenure of Bishops 
was definitely understood and acknowledged by the General Conference 
of 1808, which at the very time was engaged in forming the Constitution, 
the copy of the certificate of ordination of William McKendree to the 
office of Bishop is here given: 


“Know all men by these presents, that I, Francis Asbury... 
[Here follows an account of his own ordination by Doctor Coke and 
three elders. ] 

“*And now be it known to all whom it may concern, that William 
McKendree was ordained Deacon in the year 1790, and I did set him apart 
to the office of an Elder by my hands, in December of the year 1791. I have, 
this eighteenth day of May, one thousand eight hundred and eight, set 
apart William McKendree, by the laying on of hands and prayer, assisted 
by Freeborn Garrettson, Philip Bruce, Jesse Lee, and Thomas Ware, all 
of them Elders in the Church; to the office and work of a Superintendent 
or Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church (after he had been elected 
by a majority—i. e., 95 out of 128 members of General Conference) as a 
man whom we judge well qualified for the office of a Superintendent, 
and one of the Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and fit to 
preside over and feed the flock of Christ, so long as his spirit, practice, 
and doctrine is such as becometh the Gospel of Christ, and he shall sub- 
mit to the Discipline and Order of the said Methodist Episcopal Church 
in America, 

“*And I have hereunto set my hand and seal, this eighteenth of May, 
in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and eight. 

. FRANCIS ASBURY, 
Jesse L&E, 
FREEBORN GARRETTSON, 
THOMAS WARE, 
PuHitre Brvce.’ 


“From the election of Francis Asbury to the office of Bishop until the 
present time the church has proceeded upon the assumption that a Bishop, 
unless he should of his own motion resign, is elected for life, or good 
behavior, although if he be enfeebled in body or mind, he may be super- 
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annuated, but still bears the title of his office, and is supported by the 
funds from which the support of the effective Bishops is drawn.” 


In our opinion confusion and misunderstanding of the sub- 
ject necessarily arises from the fact that no true distinction is 
made between the episcopal office in itself, and the exercise of that 
office. An office is one thing, the use of it is quite another thing. 
With this distinction in mind it is clearly seen that the General 
Conference has the power and also the right to deprive a Bishop 
for any reason whatever, as the General Conference of 1912, in 
harmony with Asbury and Coke and especially in the case of 
sishop Andrew in 1844, has already affirmed. But it does not by 
such act deprive him of his office. The law of the church is: 
“A General Superintendent or a Missionary Bishop who has been 
released under any of the foregoing provisions may continue to exercise 


all the rights and privileges which pertain to the episcopal office, except 
as herein otherwise provided.” { 36. 


This law distinctly differentiates between the office and the 
exercise of its duties. A Bishop may be released from the exercise 
of the office, but he is still a Bishop and may with exceptions “con- 
tinue to exercise all the rights and privileges which pertain to the 
episcopal office.” If a Bishop be found guilty of immoral conduct 
he may be deprived, deposed, expelled from the episcopacy and 
from membership in the church. He is no longer a Bishop, just 
as an elder if found guilty is no longer an elder nor a minister at 
all. A Bishop may resign his office and with his resignation also 
go all episcopal rights and privileges. But he is still a minister, 
an elder, unless he has resigned that also, and may on his elder’s 
credentials join any Annual Conference he chooses, As an Elder 
he may do this, not as a Bishop, for the reason that he is no longer 
a Bishop in any sense and for the further reason that Annual 
Conferences are not composed in esse or in posse of Bishops and 
Traveling Preachers, but of Traveling Preachers only. “The 
Traveling Preachers shall be organized by the General Conference 
into Annual Conferences.” § 36. 

What, then, has “life tenure” to do with the question, Is a 
Bishop a Member of an Annual Conference ? 
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We may now, solely in the interests of truth and fair play, 
revert to some mistakes which our critic falls into in his defense 
of the reasons for the decision before us. 

(1) In showing the fallacy in the reasoning of whoever wrote 
the reasons for this decision we stated’ that “according to the Dis- 
cipline” there are four ways by which one may lose membership in 
a local church. Our reviewer has an easy time laying bare our 
egregious blunder. He shows with precision that we were mis- 
taken in our disciplinary reference; that “removal” is not men- 
tioned in § 59, § 2; that we should not have trusted to memory nor 
have “smuggled” the word “removal” into that section and much 
more to the same effect and just as amusing. For as a matter of 
fact, easily discernible without a microscope, we made no refer- 
ence to, nor cited any paragraph or section in the Discipline. We 
simply said “according to the Discipline.” Our analogue was “the 
local church,” loss of membership in “the local church.” “Accord- 
ing to the Discipline there are only four ways in which member- 
ship in a local church can be terminated: (1) by death; (2) by 
expulsion ; (3) withdrawal; (4) removal.” Our reviewer assumes 
we were quoting verbatim § 59, with which naturally our state- 
ment in part coincides, whereas we wrote in general terms “ac- 
cording to the Discipline.” Immediately he upsets our analogue 
and sets up one of his own making and proceeds forthwith to be- 
labor that poor, innocent straw man to his satisfaction. For our 
“local church” he substitutes his general church and thinks that it 
is reasoning. Well, that is one way to exhibit logical accuracy, 
but it is not the best way. We wrote not one word concerning loss 
of membership in the church general. That would have afforded 
us no analogy because of the well-known fact that there is no such 
thing as “removal” from the church general ; that is, the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. It takes at least two to make a contract. One 
may be lost- for years and “Removed without certificate” be en- 
tered after his name, but he is still a member of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. We wrote “local church,” not general church, 


removal from a “local church,” “loss of membership in a local 
church.” But our friend substitutes general church for “local 
church” and lays that substitute on our doorstep. We decline. 
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After all, our critic seems to have a suspicion that possibly 
he is on the wrong track, for he is compelled by the facts to admit, 
“Of course one can have his membership transferred to another 
charge.” “Of course?” yes, “transferred?” yes, but what is this 
“transfer” but a “removal” from the “local church” to which he 
belonged ¢ Why play on words? And is not this “transfer,” “re- 
moval,” “according to the Discipline” ? and does not one’s member- 
ship in the “local church” cease when the removal or transference 


J 


is effected? Do not certificates “according to the Discipline” read, 


“his membership in this church shall cease,” “Your membership 


99 éé 


in this church shall cease, has been duly received a mem- 
ber of this church and thereby ceases to be a member of the church 
which issued the certificate” ? 

(2). Our reviewer next attempts to refute our criticism of 
the.committee’s third reason. After honest but futile effort to 
unravel his meaning we give it up and will state the case anew. 
The Judiciary Committee presented an argument in the form of a 
dilemma thus: “If Bishop Oldham ceased to be a member of an 
Annual Conference, then he ceased also to be a traveling preacher ; 
for under the rule of the General Conference of 1872 (Journal, 
page 442) all members of the church who are not members of an 
Annual Conference are laymen.” 

This was intended to prove that a Bishop must be a member 
of an Annual Conference because if he is not then, according to 
the Rule of 1872, he is a layman; but, as our author says, nobody 
believes that a Bishop is a layman, he must therefore be a member 
of an Annual Conference. We showed that this dilemma is no di- 


lemma ; that the General Conference of 1872 made no such ruling, 


which would have unfrocked every local elder and deacon in Meth- 
odism; that the Judiciary misquoted the Ruling by omitting the 
vital element in it, and that its reasons based on that quotation as 
a legal foundation were wrong; that the Judiciary misconstrued 
the word “layman”—and—well, what does our reviewer reply to 
all this? He repeats the idea that a Bishop must be a member of 
a Conference because no one believes that a Bishop can be included 
as a layman. But is this a sufficient reply? What has “belief” 
to do with the subject? This is not a question of belief but of 
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common sense and sound interpretation, and if the absurdity of a 
Bishop being a layman emerges from the logic of the dilemma it 
is one cause of the dilemma; it is because it is insisted that he 
must be a layman if he is not a member of Annual Conference. 
Error is always absurd. For example, Is an ordained man, that is, 
a local elder or local deacon, in reality a minister or a layman / 
He is certainly either one or the other, which is he? If he is a 
layman, what would be required to make him a minister that he 
has not already had? We know he is not a layman. We know he 
is a minister if election and ordination ever made a man a min- 
ister. The church recognizes him as such; his parchments authen- 
ticate him; our governments, State and National, accept him as 
such. But he is not a member of an Annual Conference! Is he 


therefore in fact a layman? Is there in existence any decision by 


any General Conference since Methodism began that declares him 
to be a layman? Not one. 

The General Conference of 1872 did not declare that all mem- 
bers of the church not members of Annual Conferences are laymen, 
but this: that “Jn all matters pertaining to the election of lay dele- 
gates members of the church not members of Annual Conferences 


are laymen.” 


That is, once in four years and for one purpose only, 
a local minister is designated or classed temporally as a layman. 
William Taylor of blessed memory, a local elder, was a lay dele- 
gate from the South India Conference in the General Conference 
of 1884 and was there elected to the Missionary Episcopacy. Was 
he a layman? Laymen can not be elected to the episcopacy. He 
was an elder, not a member of any Annual Conference, nor under 
the jurisdiction of any, and as such was consecrated Bishop. 

And may we ask, since William Taylor did not belong to an 
Annual Conference when a lay delegate, what Conference did he 
belong to when he was consecrated a Bishop? If he did not be- 
long to any when did other Bishops become members? The facts 
before us warrant us in declaring that the “reasons” defended by 
our critic are so full of error, confusion, and contradiction that 
they can never bear the dry light of critical examination. 

(3) But a Bishop, says our reviewer, must have his mem- 
bership somewhere. He can not have it in the Board of Bishops 
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because that has no legal status, therefore he must have it in an 
Annual Conference. But why “therefore”? Here again failure 
in analysis, in accuracy of terms creates confusion. What kind of 
membership are we talking about? Official or personal? To be 
clear, where is the church membership of a member of an Annual 
Conferenee? Why, in the Annual Conference to which he belongs, 
our reviewer would say. But it does not, for he may be expelled 
from an Annual Conference and still hold membership in the 
church. Or, he may be expelled from the ministry and member- 
ship of the church and have no membership anywhere. A 
minister’s personal membership is in the church at large and he 
may be localized when he desires. His official membership is in 
the Annual Conference to which he belongs. A Bishop’s personal 
membership, likewise, is in the church at large, and may be local- 
ized, as Bishop Hamline localized his by joining his home charge, 
and becoming amenable to its Quarterly Conference as a “local 
preacher.” A Bishop’s official membership is in that organic in- 
stitution of the church known as the episcopacy; and that has a 
legal status. From that membership, from the functions of it, he 
may be suspended or deposed altogether and still hold membership 
in the church. It is pure assumption, therefore, to assert that a 
sishop must have his membership in an Annual Conference, since 
the Discipline recognizes the distinction between personal and 
official membership. 

(4) In order to avoid the direct decision of the General Con- 
ference of 1904 that Bishops are not members of Annual Confer- 
ences our author says: 

“Is there an unwritten law that election to the episcopacy vacates a 
man’s Annual Conference membership? That a bishop is not, because of 
his presidency, a member of the Conference over which he presides, with 
voice or vote in its deliberations, seems to be an unwritten law of the 
church, well established. A General Conference decision of 1904, declar- 
ing invalid an action in which a tie vote was broken by the vote of the 
Bishop, was based on that unwritten law. In this case the report declares 
not only that the Bishop is without vote in the Annual Conference, which 


was the point at issue, but also that Bishops are not members of the An- 
nual Conference.” 


In the face of the explicit reason given by the General Con- 
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ference of 1904, it is not quite the thing to substitute another 
reason and say a Bishop can not vote in an Annual Conference 
because he is the president. The General Conference knows no 
such reason. That Conference declared a Bishop can not vote in 
an Annual Conference not because he presides over it, but because 
Bishops are not members of an Annual Conference, which is a very 
different reason. And this reason is based on the universally 
acknowledged principle that no one has the right to vote in or to 
participate in the acts of an assembly of which he is not a mem- 
ber. If the decision of the General Conference of 1904. was 
based on the fact of presidency, as our reviewer asserts, it would 
in the opinion of some people have been a queer ruling, for does not 
a member of an Annual Conference, presiding in the absence of a 
Bishop, vote? 

There are other matters our author deals with before he sug- 
gests the changes he would like to bring about. Space, already 
over-reached, prevents comment upon those suggestions. We no- 
tice, however, the familiar plea for “democracy” as the motive and 
goal of the efforts for change and which closes the defense of our 
brother in behalf of the “reasons” for the decision that a Bishop 
is a member of an Annual Conference. Let us say, first, we, too, 
like him and all other good men, are in favor of “democracy” if 
we only knew what kind of democracy is meant. Is it a democracy 
which levels up or levels down? Had we not better settle that 
first? We embrace with all our heart that democracy which lifts 
all men to the spiritual and cultural and physical-comfort level of 
the highest and best ; that democracy which brings to all men equal 
justice, equal opportunity, equal comfort on an equal plane. 
Second, if it is a “democracy” which levels down we are in hearty 
accord with that also, providing there is democracy all down the 
line; providing all salaries of all pastors, all secretaries of all 
Boards, all editors, and publishers, college presidents and district 
superintendents shall be equalized with the salaries of lesser paid 
pastors; provided the well-to-do retired ministers shall divide up 
their savings and property for the good of those who have neither ; 
and provided all Conferences shall share equally of their funds 
with the poorer Conferences till we all come to a dead level and 
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stay there. If we must have democracy let it be a democracy of 
justice, of equality, all down the line and not stop just where self- 
interest would have it stop. 

And why should we limit this democracy to the ministry ? 
The ministry toil, it is true, for the kingdom of God; but will the 
laity declare that they toil only for themselves, and not for the 
Kingdom also? We suppose they would affirm on the contrary 
that the paramount purpose of their lives is the expansion of the 
Kingdom. Since, then, both ministry and laity are working to- 
gether in the church for the same end, why should not the laity 
also be included in this democracy? Why should they be ex- 
cluded? Or, since the laymen have a vote and this democracy can 
not be inaugurated without their vote, can any one explain why 
they should impose this benevolent scheme upon the ministry and 
not upon themselves also? Why should not the rich and the near 
rich and all the well-conditioned in life divide up their businesses 
and estates and fortunes and distribute them among their less for- 
tunate brethren who also are working with them in the church 
for the same ultimate purpose? Why should the ministry only be 
signaled out? And among the ministry why in the name of jus- 
tice and fair dealing, if such have any place in Christian ethics, 
should the Bishops be always elected as the target of lovers of 
change and not secretaries and editors and publishers, college 
presidents and professors, and the $4,000, $5,000 and $6,000 
salaried pastors? If it is democracy that is so greatly needed, a 
leveling down democracy, and withal a just, equal, and compre- 
hensive leveling down democracy, without which it would be only 
a class democracy, can any one show on any rational principles 
above the reasoning of a lunatic asylum why both ministry and 
laity should not be democratized together in this needful democ- 
racy? ’Tis indeed a beautiful democracy, Russia has tried it in 
politics, and since we never learn anything, let us try it in religion. 
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THE DECAY OF RELIGION—I 


Grorce C. Ceti 


Boston University 


Tue Journal of John Wesley for October 12, 1760, has this 
entry: “On the three following days I spoke severally to the mem- 
bers of the Bristol Society. As many of them increase in worldly 


goods, their grand danger, I apprehend, will be their relapsing 
into the spirit of the world, and then their religion is but a dream.” 
The text used for this purpose was, “Can I not do as I please with 
what belongs to me?” Matt. 20. 15. The text really calls for an 
affirmative answer. God is free in his gracious work for the sal- 
vation and blessing of men, and not bound by an established scale 
of wages or fixed relations between work done and wages received. 
But while the Master of the Kingdom is not bound by a fixed 
scale of wages or by precise calculations of merit in the bestow- 
ment of his benefits, it does not follow that even he is or can be 
irresponsible in the use of his power over his subjects. On the 
contrary, Wesley asserts (Notes on the New Testament, p. 67) 
that God is under obligation to do the very best he can by every 
soul. If now irresponsibility is outlawed even for God, how 
much more so for man? Irresponsibility, let it be noted, in the 
use of power among and over men is the same wherever it appears, 
whether expressed in the brazen words of a Constantius at Milan 
in 355 a. p., “Let my will be church law,” or in the notorious 
claim of a Louis XIV, “I am the state,” or in the defiance of a 
modern capitalist, “Society may have something to say how I get 
my power (make money), but as to how I use it, that is none of 
its business.” Contrary, then, to the apparent meaning of 
the text, Wesley found therein a moral mandate against “the 
Spirit of the World,” that is, the exclusively economic motivation 
of human activity, the complete absorption of human energies in 
gainful pursuits, and the hedonistic spirit and mode of life which 
usually attend such motivation and absorption of human effort. 
Facing this “grand danger of relapsing into the spirit of the world 
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and of turning religion into a dream,” Wesley began to develop 
energetically his well-known doctrine of Christian stewardship 
and of social service, comprehending all of human life and hu- 
man activity. 

Wesley’s sharpsighted observations and searching analysis 
of the spiritual peril of riches and the inevitable conflict between 
secularism and the gospel went much deeper. The Journal for 
September 18, 1763, reads: “I gave our brethren at Bristol a sol- 
emn caution not to love the world, neither the things of the world. 
This will be their grand danger. As they are industrious and 
frugal, they must needs increase in goods. This appears already. 
In London, Bristol, and most other trading towns, those who are 
in business have increased in substance sevenfold, some of them 
thirty, yea an hundredfold.” Another entry for July 11, 1764, 
reads, “I gave all our brethren at Manchester, England, a solemn 
warning not to love the world or the things of the world. This 
is one way whereby Satan will surely endeavor to overthrow the 
present work of God. Riches swiftly increase on many Method- 
ists, so called.” 

These observations on the rapid rise in the economic status 
of the early Methodists coupled with the perception that Chris- 
tianity of necessity produces certain economic effects adverse to 
the spirit of Christianity, first appear in the Journal for the third 
decade of the great revival. Although Wesley was always funda- 
mentally a Franciscan in his religious evaluation of poverty, he 
gradually developed his militant criticism of economic individual- 
ism with its train of consequences as a check upon the manifesta- 
tions of “worldliness” among the Methodists. Beginning with 
frank personal conferences with his people at Bristol, England, 
he proceeded to give “solemn cautions and warnings” publicly in 
the societies and thereafter frequently, as Tyerman puts it, 
“lashed wealthy Methodists and others with terrific power.” These 
utterances, oral and written, extending over his long and eventful 
career, reveal a crescendo of anxiety about the reaction of ac- 
cumulated wealth upon religion. The early Journal entries not 
only record the interesting fact that “Riches swiftly increase on 
many Methodists so-called,” but they also give a hint that the 
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secularization of the revival due to the reflex influence of wealth 
upon spiritual temper was inevitable. Apparently the business 
or economic virtues engendered and fostered by Christianity must 
lead to riches and these in turn to the ruin of religion. Believing, 
therefore, that the influence of religion and riches respectively 
upon the spirit and ethical conduct of life was by nature contrary 
and incompatible, Wesley watched the rapid rise in the economic 
status of his adherents, not with complacency, still less with 
satisfaction, as we of this age might expect, but rather with deep 


distrust, yea, with undisguised consternation. He evidently con- 


sidered the material prosperity of the Methodists was tantamount 
to the internal corruption of the great revival. Only heroic meas- 
ures could immunize the revival against “the poisonous influence 
of riches.” So he believed and so he preached for half a century. 
Even so he had to admit that all the remedies he had been able 
to propose had in the end proven quite ineffectual: “I have seen 
within these last fifty years a thousand melancholy proofs of the 
deceitfulness of riches. Of all temptations, none so struck at the 
whole work of God as did the deceitfulness of riches.” 

Wesley’s dominant interest in this fateful conflict be 
tween “secularism” and the gospel, his deep concern about the 
deadly peril of richeg appears already in his Appeal to Men of 
Reason and Religion, 1743, which was intended to be a “plain 
account of Methodist principles and actions,” of their message 
and manner of life as well as a description of the moral state of 
the nation. These “Appeals,” made at the very outset of the re 
vival, are among the ablest products of Wesley’s fertile pen, and 
afford us excellent views of his convictions. In the midst of a 
nation utterly careless of religion and terribly fallen in its moral 
state came Methodism proclaiming the enduring truth of Chris- 
tianity and making of religion the pursuit of eternal values, the 
great business of life. And the upshot of those remarkable “Ap- 
peals” is that the novelty of Methodism does not lie in its message, 
but in the militant moral energy it brings to bear on men to sub- 
mit religion to the whole experiment of life and to make it the 
business, the great practical concern of life. It was just Chris- 
tianity in earnest. Wesley pictured the great chasm between the 
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principles of the Church of England, with which he had no quar- 
rel, and the general practices of its membership and ministry. 
“How under God,” he cries, “can we get these good principles 
put into practice?” Then he examined the principles of the non- 
conformists or the Independents, “who are at the smallest dis- 
tance from the Methodists,” and also of the Quakers, who stand 
at “a still wider distance” from us. But Methodists, Presby- 
terians, Quakers are all agreed upon the essentials, and especially 
on the supreme importance of translating Christian principles 
into action. In all Christian communities, therefore, the problem 
of problems is how to get the principles of Christianity put into 
practice. To contribute to this great all-inclusive end, Wesley 
believed, Methodism was born, and was making its way in the 
world, being simply a company of men standing by historic Chris- 
tianity and seeking to possess and utilize more fully its latent 
power. 

For the enforcement and illustration of his theme, Wesley com- 
mented freely upon the Quaker movement. For the original prin- 
ciples and ideals of the Quaker communities, he had unfeigned 
admiration and praise. But in the light of their “present prac- 
tices” he sternly indicted them for apostasy. “You were once 
what you know in your hearts you are not now.” The radical 
change referred to was in Wesley’s opinion the inner corruption 
and decay of the original Quaker spirit caused by the accumulated 
wealth of the Quaker communities. Having pictured their apos- 
tasy, Wesley turned to his own adherents. “Lay this to heart, ye 
who are now a poor, despised, afflicted people. Hitherto ye are 
not able to relieve your own poor. But if ever your substance be 
increased, see that ye be not straitened in your own sympathies, 
that ye fall not into the same snare of the devil.” The allusion is 
to the multiplied signs of affluence in the Quaker mode of life due 
to Quaker prosperity based on their proverbial industry and fru- 
gality. “Before any of you lay up treasures on earth” (that is, 
accumulate property and indulge unnecessary expense of any kind 
as the Quakers, recreant to their first ideals, are doing), “I pray 
the Lord God to scatter you to the corners of the earth and blot 
out your name from under heaven” (Wesley, Miscellaneous Works, 
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i, p. 132). From this attitude of relentless opposition Wesley 
never deviated. He saw in the accumulation of wealth and the 
secularizing influence of property, likewise in the esthetic and cul- 
turistic outlook upon life to which the possession of wealth always 
gives rise, the greatest foe of all religion. Christianity is thereby 
necessarily involved in a process of perpetual decay from which 
it can escape only by a process of incessant revival. 

In weighing Wesley’s observations and teachings on the inter- 
action of religion and property, allowance must be made for the 
circumstances of his ministry. The outstanding fact of his min- 
istry was the ready hearing accorded him by the common people, 
and the supreme contempt poured upon him by the rich and power- 
ful. The wealthy ruling and educated classes evinced for the re- 
vival, as Wesley once described their attitude, “Either an utter 
contempt of it or an enmity to it.” The Bishop of London, taking 
a leaf out of the pagan attack on the early Christians, stated in 
his charge to the clergy that the Methodists and Moravians were 
drawing over to themselves “the lowest and most ignorant of the 
people.” The bishop, who intended this as an indictment, really 
paid a high compliment to Wesley and his coworkers. And the 
truth of his statement is amply confirmed by Wesley himself in 
tract and sermon. Naturally marked success in reaching the 
masses, and corresponding failure to reach the “higher orders,” 
reacted upon Wesley’s ardent popular sympathies. 

The Calvinistic Whitefield, as is well known, found a some- 
what easier entrance to the homes and hearing of wealthy and 
titled families. His doctrine of election, suggestive at least of 
an aristocracy or a privileged class, may have been a little more 
palatable than Wesley’s outrageously democratic doctrine that 
all men are absolutely equal before God. Wesley noted this level- 
ing tendency in evangelicalism right early. “The doctrine of 
faith,” he once said, “is a downright robber. It cancels all hu- 
man differences, distinctions, and merit in the presence of God. 
It makes of those who pride themselves on these things the same 
needy impotent vessels of mercy with the others.” Evangelical- 
ism stressed the absolute spiritual destitution of all men alike, the 
equal dependence of all on the unmerited grace of God, the wide 
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open door of salvation to all alike; in short, it proclaimed an ab- 
solute democracy of all men in point of spiritual need, opportunity, 
and outlook as they stand at the door of the kingdom of God, This 
point of view and these principles, above all the Christian valua- 
tion of personality, inspired Wesley’s notable attack on human 
slavery, which he denounced as “The execrable sum of all villain- 
ies.” It inspired his arraignment of the men engaged in the 
manufacture and sale of alcoholic liquors as “poisoners general” 
who “murder his Majesty’s subjects by wholesale and drive them 
to hell like sheep,” so that vast numbers of those who. bear the 
image of God are on account of strong drink “lost to reason and 
humanity, as well as religion.” It was impetus given by the Meth- 
odist revival to social reform and betterment which led the his- 
torian John Richard Green to say “the Methodists themselves 
were the least result of the Revival,” and to list among its numer- 
ous consequences “a new philanthropy which reformed our pris- 
ons, infused clemency and wisdom into our penal laws, abolished 
the slave trade and gave the first impulses to popular education.” 
Nevertheless, although a powerful spirit of philanthropy, re- 
form, and social uplift attended and followed the Great Revival, 
Wesley’s personal views on social and political questions (in this 
he resembled the great Luther before him) remained for the most 
part unaffected by the vigorous leaven of social democracy im- 
plicit in the movement. He was always a Tory in politics, so 
much a Tory that the significance of the American Revolution 
for the liberties of Englishmen as well as for Americans, to say 
nothing of its world-wide significance, wholly escaped him. He 
could see in it at first only the folly of indiscreet political coercion 
and later, when his opinions shifted, the folly of willful political 
rebellion. Like his great contemporary Edmund Burke, he con- 
sidered it inexpedient or impolitic to coerce America into obedi- 


ence, even though the laws were, in his opinion, entirely equitable. 
He was not a believer in democracy in any kind of government, 
whether in church or state. Jefferson’s dictum, placed in the fore- 
front of the Declaration of Independence, that “‘all governments 
derive their just powers from the consent of the governed,” and 
Washington’s no less radical doctrine that all sound government 
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must be built upon “the right of the people to make and to alter 
their constitutions of government,” were thoroughly repugnant to 
Wesley. He thought with Burke, the great exponent of political 
conservatism. “As long as I live,” he wrote John Mason, January 
13, 1790, “the people shall have no share in choosing either stew- 
ards or leaders among the Methodists. We have not and never 
had any such custom. We are no Republicans and never intend 
to be. It would be better for those that are so minded to go 
quietly away.” The Republicans were the “Reds” of that revo- 
lutionary epoch. 

The “Spirit of Seventy-Six,” and the mighty social transfor- 
mation which dawned on Europe in 1789, the storming of the 
Bastile, the key to which Lafayette later presented to Washington, 
the exultation of liberal spirits in America and Europe over the 
advent to power of the rising middle class, only filled the mind of 
Wesley as it did that of Burke with a feeling of horror. “We are 
no Republicans and never intend to be” was his reaction to the 
American and French Revolutions. The conservative “higher 
orders” of that revolutionary age felt the same horror over the 
prospect of a business men’s or middle class government which 
the conservative and powerful middle classes feel to-day toward 
the advent to power of the rising working classes. Now this revo- 
lutionary atmosphere of the eighteenth century was irreligious to 
the point of open hostility toward organized Christianity. The 
situation then bore a striking resemblance to conditions now, and 
for the same reasons. Organized Christianity in England and 
France had long been in league with political oppression and 
tyranny. As then, so now. Let this be said once for all. The 
great prison fortress in Petrograd, which stood for ages as the 
grim symbol of malignant oppression—this terrible dungeon of 
liberty—bore the lofty Christian names, “Saint Peter and Saint 
Paul.” This gloomy fortress, this sinister dungeon in which the 
prophets and apostles of human liberty went with fatal precision 
to their doom, was named after the two chief apostles of Christ— 
Peter and Paul. This is an epitome of the degradation of the 
church in France in the eighteenth and Russia in the nineteenth 


century. The church had become in the public and popular mind 
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the synonym of oppression and the tomb of liberty. No wonder 
Jean Valjean shook his fist at the door of the cathedral! No 
wonder the Russian revolutionaries have hated religion—or rather 
an ecclesiastical system prostituted to an autocracy which was 
the enemy of a vast people, at once its subjects and its victims! 

In any event the Revolutionists of the eighteenth century, 
first in America, still more so in France, were often skeptics to 
the point of irreligion as currently understood. “Tom” Paine’s 
Age of Reason, index of eighteenth century atmosphere, is still a 
bugbear to the pious. And the Constitution of the United States 
is noticeably cool and distant in its attitude toward organized re- 
ligion. Like the Soviet constitution of to-day, it contains a definite 
grant of freedom of worship, presupposing of course that there is 
no taint of treason in the worshiper. But as for positive recog- 
nition or active interest in Christianity of any type or descrip- 
tion, it gives no aid or comfort to any of them. The fact has 
often been deplored, and the force of it parried with the argument 
that after all the true fathers of the nation are not to be found 
so much among the makers of the Constitution as among the 
founders of the colonies. They at least were actively-religious and 
strong churchmen desiring state support of churches. The tran- 
sition from the seventeenth to the eighteenth century carries us far 
along the great highway of modern liberalism whose goal was 
recorded in the mature judgment of Gladstone, that even atheism 
can not be held to be a disqualification from public office. Nat- 
urally the French Republicans, being more keenly conscious of 
the identity of the church in France with political tyranny, were 
more resentful toward religious communions, and went much 
farther along the road toward a militant atheism. It was the facts 
like these which prompted Wesley to say in substance, if not in 
so many words, that the path of progress from false religion to true 


religion seems to lie through the negation of all religion. Thus it 
ean readily be understood that Wesley thought and felt in this 
supreme issue of his century with the conservatives in spite of his 
ardent popular sympathies and the powerful leaven of social 
democracy implicitly in his message, 

But the sharp-sighted eyes of the ruling classes discerned 
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much better than Wesley himself the democratic implications of 
his message and the potential social significance of the great re- 
ligious awakening going on among the masses. The number of 
those tempted by the slight morsel of particular election were ex 
tremely few. With virtual unanimity those whose self-esteem 
turned on property, high position, and hereditary privilege 
spurned the Methodist preachers all alike. “I thank your lady- 
ship,” wrote the haughty Duchess of Buckingham to Lady Selina, 
Countess of Huntingdon, “for the information concerning the 
Methodist preachers. Their doctrines are most repulsive and 
strongly tinctured with impertinence toward their superiors, in 
perpetually endeavoring to level all ranks and do away with all 
distinctions. It is monstrous to be told you have a heart as sinful 
as the common wretches that crawl the earth. This is highly of- 
fensive and insulting and I can not but wonder that your ladyship 
should relish any sentiments so much at variance with high rank 
and good breeding.” This scornful attitude toward the Methodist 
preachers and their message repeats the first impressions of Wes- 
ley’s preaching. At the outset of his ministry he was promptly 
notified after-his first sermon in several of the large and influential 
churches that it would also be his last. His doctrines that all alike 


are sinners, equally in need of a Saviour and as subjects of divine 


grace without merit or distinction, all that was too much for fas- 
tidious aristocratic ears. Therefore from first to last evangelical- 
ism as a message and as a mass movement stood self-condemned 
in the eyes of the “higher orders” inasmuch as it overleaped class 
barriers and disregarded the fixed spheres of life. Moreover it 
indirectly caused the “common wretches that crawl the earth” to 
revalue themselves in the light of God’s redemptive purpose, and 
thus to think of themselves, as redeemed subjects of God, more 
highly than they ought to think according to the requisites of an 
aristocratic class consciousness. 

The exclusive attitude and intense class consciousness of the 
“higher orders” left Wesley no outlook but with the common 
people. Very early he had a clear perception that the future 
of the revival lay with them. Methodists might become rich, but 
rich men would never become Methodists. “There was not one 
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rich man among them when the Methodists were first joined to- 
gether.” In 1745 he wrote, “You have neither power, nor riches, 
nor learning. You are a low insignificant people’—a statement 
which reads like Paul’s description of the Christians at Corinth: 


“You are poor almost to a man, having no more than the plain 


necessaries of life. Most even of your teachers are quite unlearned 
and (in things other than religion) ignorant men” (Works, i, 
250ff.). The early Methodists then were social nobodies, poor, 
unlettered, the lowliest folks. It is but natural, therefore, to find 
in Wesley’s record for the twenty-eighth year of the revival that 
“The societies in the North Riding were increasing, that is among 
the poor. For the rich generally speaking care for none of those 
things.” And he wrote Freeborn Garrettson, 1786, that “Most of 
those in England who have riches love money, even the Method- 
ists, at least those who are called so. The poor are the Chris- 
tians.” And elsewhere he betrays an animus against riches. “How 
unspeakable the advantage in point of common sense, which mid- 
dling people have over the rich.” It has been said that early Chris- 
tianity was a middle-class movement. With equal truth it could 
be said that Methodism was a middle-class movement. Such, how- 
ever, was not the case. For early Methodism, like early Chris- 
tianity, was not so much a middle-class movement as it was a 
producer of middle classes. It evinced a singular efficacy to ele- 
vate the economic status and mode of living for whole commu- 
nities. 

The various references in Wesley’s tracts and sermons to 
“rich Methodists so called,” as if such a combination were a con- 
tradiction in terms, indicates that Wesley’s ideas concerning 
wealth and property went much deeper than the circumstances of 
his ministry. They rather were inspired by a sovereign ideal and 
sustained by masterful convictions. For no sooner had certain 
of the Methodists accumulated wealth than he at once pitched into 
them, hammer and tongs, for doing so. It is, indeed, to be won- 
dered at that men of affairs suffered him to denounce in the strong- 
est language at his command all surplus wealth as incompatible 
with Christianity. With every resource at his command, he in- 
veighed against the accumulation of property and endeavored to 
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convince his adherents that the will to accumulate was the natural 
enemy of religion, sending men down the broad road to destruc- 
tion, and fostering in them every temper alien to Christianity. 
Those who have the “conveniences of life and something over,” 
“walk on slippery ground,” “continually tread on snares and 
deaths, are every moment on the verge of hell” (Sermon 27). He 
who makes accumulation an aim “denies the faith, and is worse 
than an infidel; and if he is successful, he will have gained riches 
—and hell fire!’ Those who deliberately set out to become rich “do 
whether successful or not, infallibly lose their own souls.” True, 
“other causes may concur, but in all ages wealth has been the 
principal cause of the decay of true religion in every Christian 
community. Riches have in all ages been the bane of genuine 
Christianity” (Sermon 17). Evidently Saint Francis had not 
lived in vain. 

In his ruthless exposure of the perils of riches and his stern 
denunciations of the will to accumulate property, Wesley points 
out that there are certain “reasonable purposes” for which wealth 
may be acquired, but beyond which it may not with spiritual 
safety be retained. What are these “reasonable purposes”? The 
answers given to this question varied not a little. In several in- 
stances he draws the line at the “plain necessaries of life.” Fre- 
quently he includes in his conception of the goods of life, lawful 
for a Christian to have, in addition to the “plain necessaries,” 
also the “conveniences of life.” But these are always to be judged 


by a sternly Puritan standard which frowns on all needless ex- 


penditure as sinful. In one or two instances he specifies as worthy 
objects of gainful pursuits: 

1. To be honest and owe no man anything. 

2. To provide the necessaries of life for self and family and 
dependents. 

3. To establish these also in a position whereby they may 
with, not without, their diligent labor provide for themselves when 
he is gone hence. 

4. To obtain what is needful to carry on the business itself, 
to be strictly limited to the achievement of an income sufficient for 
the foregoing objects. 
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These are the sound and reasonable purposes which must 
control and regulate and limit all gainful activity. He who goes 
farther and attempts to create a surplus is guilty of “entering into 
a covenant with death and hell.” 

I am not going to dwell upon the obvious difficulties which 
confront the practice of such ideas, nor the manifest deficiencies 
in Wesley’s definition of the sound objects of economic activity. 
The conceptions of necessaries, conveniences, and luxuries which 
prevail in any community are in a process of constant development. 
The luxuries of yesterday are the conveniences of to-day and the 
necessities of to-morrow. This observation is so obviously true 
that it would be carrying coals to Newcastle to multiply illustra- 
tions. Tacitus tells us in his Germania that the richest men of 
Northern Europe were distinguished by the wearing of under- 
clothes. The modern working girl can afford better perfumes 
than ancient queens. It would require millions of slaves to main- 
tain without machine power the standards of comfort and con- 
venience enjoyed by the vast majority of American people. There 
is not and can not, in the light of the advancing scientific control 
of natural forces, be any fixed definitions of “necessaries, con- 
veniences, or luxuries.” Again Wesley stipulated that legacies 
and bequests must never exempt the beneficiaries from the duty of 
diligent labor. But what parent can foresee in relation to a fluctu- 
ating economic system the line between too little and too much for 
such a purpose? It will readily be granted that it is ethically su- 
perior to put an individual in a position to earn a living as against 
the mere possession and use of power without productive service 
of any kind. But under an individualistic political economy, 
where the means of living, the modes of production and the dis- 
tribution of property are subject to incessant change, no human 
intellect could execute Wesley’s advices. Wesley admitted as much 
and praised the celibate life over the parental estate because it did 
not encounter these difficult and insoluble problems. But the 
naiveté of Wesley’s economic ideas and the remedies proposed is 
most clearly apparent in the fact that he never thinks of increas- 
ing surplus and enlarging business with the avowed object and 
deliberate intent to provide more men with well paid work and 
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thus elevating the economic status of the workers. He knows 
nothing of the scientific and systematic organization of free labor 
as a vocation or business, nor the ownership of capital which such 
an organization presupposes. 

What influence, we may ask, did preaching like this which 
dealt so frankly with principles touching the most delicate matters 
of business exert upon men of affairs among the Methodists in 
particular? Tyerman, in his well known biography of Wesley, 
thought the “terrific power with which he lashed wealthy Method- 
ists and others must have made them wince and tremble.” But 
Wesley himself informs us quite to the contrary. It appears that 
he was listened to with complete respect and then just as com- 
pletely ignored. He admitted that his injunction enforced in every 
possible way to turn all surplus at once into the channels of charity 
required something contrary to “nature, custom, and worldly pru- 
dence.” Men, he said, had listened a hundred times-to the serip- 
tural mandate, “Lay not up for yourselves treasures on earth.” 
This means simply “Do not accumulate property.” “And yet in 
what Christian city do you find one man in five hundred who 
makes the least scruple of increasing his goods just as much as he 
is able.” “For above fifty years I have been a servant to you and 
your fathers. I have never wavered in my message (concerning 
the incompatibility of riches and religion). But who has be- 
lieved our report? I fear not many rich.” (Sermon, “Danger of 
Riches,” 1781.) Again he declared, “Who can convince a rich 
man that he sets his heart upon riches? For considerably above 
half a century I have spoken on this head with all the plainness 
that was in my power. But with how little effect? I doubt 
whether in all that time I have convinced fifty misers (that is, 
fifty having more than they need) of covetousness.” This negative 
result did not suggest to Wesley the impracticability of his prin- 


ciples. No, the refusal or failure of men to obey the gospel and 


not accumulate property was “just the most amazing instance of 
spiritual infatuation in the world.” 

Out of his observations and reflections there emerged for 
Wesley a great question. If the will to accumulate property can- 
not be broken, and if religion is responsible for the economic vir- 
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tues which lead to property, while the possession of riches is sub- 
versive of religion itself, does not the fact demonstrate an irre- 
pressible conflict, a perpetual struggle between the spirit of Christ 
and the spirit of the world, between true Christianity and property, 
between the gospel and secularism? And upon these premises 
does not the fateful conflict between riches and religion portend 
the ultimate decay of pure religion or the final failure of Chris- 
tianity? Wesley’s investigation and reflections upon the “decay 
of religion” (the phrase is his coinage), and his location of the 
causes in certain economic or wealth producing virtues which are 
the essential product of religion, opens up the greatest of all ques- 
tions. What is Christianity? Is it to be realized by pouring its 
energies into the channels of secular activity, or is “the Gospel 
in the last resort and in the most important thing which it enjoins 
strictly a world shunning and ascetic creed”? Anthony in the 
fourth century, Francis in the thirteenth, and Tolstoi in the nine- 
teenth emphasized the ascetic and world-shunning spirit and fea- 
tures of the gospel and made this lawgiving for the conduct of life. 
The massive influence of ascetism upon Wesley’s understanding 
of the gospel, upon his presentation of its distinctive message and 
mode of life is sun-clear. And yet he never wavered in the convic- 
tion enunciated at the beginning of his ministry, that “Christian- 
ity is essentially a social religion; to turn it into a solitary one is 
to destroy it.” The supreme spiritual opportunities of life are to 
be found not in the desert but in the city, not in solitude but in 
society. The social, open, active Christians are the best repre- 
sentatives of that religion. Combined with this emphasis, we find 
in Wesley a religious evaluation of activity in the world unsur- 
passed by any former representative of the Christian Church. 
What has happened to the western church and its traditional in- 


terpretation of the gospel to make this singular combination of 
ascetism with the highest religious evaluation of activity in the 


world possible ? 

It is true that Wesley’s analysis of the total bearing of the 
gospel on such fundamental problems as the Gospel and the 
World, Work and Wages, Poverty and Property, etc., was 
very casual and wholly inadequate. It is equally true that his 
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ideas quite fail to point to solutions of these problems. Never- 
theless, his observations and reflections on these subjects are of 
great value. The very fact that he did some radical thinking and 
plain speaking is itself significant. A Bishop of London in the 
seventeenth century informed his clergy “that Christianity does 
not make the slightest alteration in civil property.” It is but 
natural that men who think and act upon such premises should 
speedily give over or more accurately never begin the search for 
the social terms in which Christianity can be defined and the 
structure and conduct of life, individual and social, suitable to its 
genius and spirit. We cannot imagine an attitude more distant 
from Wesley’s epoch-making reaffirmation of Luther’s position. 
The Christian man is in virtue of his faith in God most free lord 
of all things and subject to none. And by that same faith he is 
bound over to service to express the whole of life in the definite 
forms of Christian service. The bearing of Christian principles 
upon a system of property which leaves men who are in possession 
of enormous power also irresponsible in the use of it, demands 
radical thought and investigation. 
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WHAT IS THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH? 


Pavit Hurcuinson 


Chicago, Illinois 


To a young man there is deep disturbance in the increasing 
restlessness of scores of his friends in the ministry. It may be 
that there has always been this restlessness; I am too young to 
know more than one generation of preachers intimately. But it is 
my fortune to travel about a good deal through our connection, 
and so I have come to know scores of Methodist preachers of about 
my own age. They are fine fellows. Of the purity of their motives 
I have never had a doubt. Yet I could name a large number who 
have either already left the ministry, or who are threatening to 
leave, or who are engaging in the sort of introspection that leads 
toward another lifework. As I think over the list, it seems as 
though it was the men with the best minds and highest purposes 
who are most dissatisfied. 

I have just been talking with one of these young preachers. 
He has gained unusual recognition for a man of his years. He is 
not known as a radical or a rebel or a trouble-maker. Attractive 
appointments have been open to him from the time he finished 
his education. I presume he is as widely known, and as favorably, 
as any preacher of our church still in his thirties. He is on the 
verge of withdrawing from our ministry, although I doubt whether 
his district superintendent so much as dreams it. Our threshing 
out of the situation came to this: “I don’t know whether it is a 
religious enterprise in which I am spending my life or a political 
organization,” he said. “More and more I suspect that it is the 
latter. I am not interested in a political career. If I was, I 
would seek it in other realms of politics.” 

That is bald talk, but it is an accurate reflection of the thought 
of some of the finest young preachers I know. Once in a while one 
of these young fellows grows cynical about the situation, and re- 
solves to accept it as it is. More frequently the young minister 
has not been able to define the problem thus clearly, and knows 
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only a vague unrest. Most frequently there is strong protest, 
leading in too many cases to a logs of power that our pulpits can 
ill afford. A recent graduate of one of our theological seminaries 
told me yesterday that of the fifteen men whom he would pick as 
the most promising in his class but five remain in the ministry. 

With the approach of the General Conference it seems a good 
time for us members of the Methodist Episcopal Church to take 
stock of ourselves and our church. We are told that we are about 
to have a revolutionary General Conference. Advance notices of 
that kind are seldom fulfilled, but it is undeniable that there ar 
all sorts of revolution in the air. Brother Shamel and his pastor’s 
insurrection are but a sign of the times. The trouble is that so 
much of the revolt is blind. It is just striking out in every di- 
rection, hitting whatever may happen to be standing in the way. 
During the last few months it has hit the overseas adventure of the 
church, which is almost the last thing that our best ministers would 
like to see hurt. And there are likely to be other misadventures of 
the sort unless we take time to, get to the bottom of our troubles. 
We can do that only by a most rigid and deep-delving self- 
examination. 

It seems to me that the question my friend had been asking 
is the fundamental question that we all ought to be asking as 
General Conference nears. What sort of an organization are we 
dealing with in this Methodist Episcopal Church? Is this com- 
pletely a religious body? Is it preponderantly such? Is it pri- 
marily such? Or is it (to-day, mind you, without regard to what 


it may have been in the past) a body with motives and ends largely 


or importantly political? And what do we want it to be? 

There is a certain type of Methodist who will refuse so much 
as to consider such questions. That type cannot understand the 
doubtings that bother such young ministers as I have mentioned. 
But there is another type that is ready to admit the problem and 
the difficulty of its answer. For our own church has been growing 
so long, and in so many irregular and unexpected fashions, that 
it is no longer possible to accept as a perfect description any that 
may have been drawn fifty or a hundred years ago. It is time that 
we answered for our own age as to what this church of ours is. 
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Roman Catholicism is about the only Christian organization 
that has a perfectly consistent theory as to itself. In fact, a host 
will take me to task for admitting the claim of Roman Catholicism 


‘ 


to such consistency. That imperious “semper idem” looks ridicu- 
lous to many Protestants who have delved in church history. Yet 
in the main I am willing to see Roman Catholicism as something 
largely unchanged, in purposes and methods, since those days of 
the later western Roman empire when it first emerged clearly into 
history. It was then and is now an ecclesiastical monarchy, un- 
limited, presided over by a vice-regent, with both religious and po- 
litical purposes, and admitting no difference between them. Its 
avowed aim is world dominion. Growing out of the ruins of the 
empire of the Cxesars as Roman Catholicism did (the emergence 
of the papacy came from the need for some filling of the gap when 
the emperor moved to Byzantium), this is a natural and perfectly 
clear theory upon which to build a church. 

Compared with Roman Catholicism, the claims of Greek 
Catholicism, Anglicanism, or Lutheranism to a similarly undeviat- 
ing course are hardly to be taken seriously. It is more true now 
than in the past that every one of these bodies is in a period re- 
quiring a re-orientation to its environment. Even if they were 
able to maintain to their own satisfaction the fiction of an un- 
changing past life, no one who looks at conditions in Russia, in 
Germany, or in England can believe that any one of the three can 
continue as a vital part of the national life without new adjust- 
ments on a large scale. 

As for the rest of us, we have no illusions about ourselves. 
We know that we started in more or less irregular ways; that we 
have grown in manners almost equally at defiance with what might 
have been expected. But that is not our question. What we ask 
is, Where are we now? 

Perhaps a word of explanation is necessary at this point. I 


am not questioning the possession, by the pastors of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, of that deposit of spiritual revelation that makes 
it ethically proper for us to open our churches at all. I am ques- 
tioning whether our organization is, itself, a religious or a political 
one, If you have read the autobiography recently written by Corra 
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Harris you will understand the distinction. Mrs. Harris, the 
widow of a distinguished minister of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, tells of that communion as it was known to her 
through her husband’s positions. She does not in the least deny 
the spiritual possessions of many of the men who formed indi- 
vidual units in that organization. But the organization itself she 
clearly experienced as a great political machine. And she delights 
to tell how, so accepting it, she worked it to do her will. 

Let us then look at this Methodist Episcopal Church and 
ask what it is. 

A bit of history is frequently a good way in which to come 
at such problems. To know what we are now, it may be well to 
ask what we have been. 

We began, not as a church at all, but as societies. We can 
hardly be said to have begun with Wesley. We began with the 
societies that met in London, and before that in Germany, into 
which John Wesley came, whose methods he adopted, and whos 
life he came to dominate. The only thing that Wesley seems to 
have had in mind, when the response to his preaching put upon 
him the responsibility for the shepherding of souls, was the re- 
production of the societies he had known, in which strict exam- 
ination and personal cooperation in right living were possible. 
Much of our present Discipline dates back to the time when we 
were societies, and is pleasantly unconscious of the fact that it is 
now the law of a totally different sort of an organization, which 


frequently pays it not the slightest attention. 

We were transplanted to America as societies. The very 
looseness of our life as such helped largely in adapting our min- 
istry to the conditions of the frontier. Long after the Methodist 
Episcopal Church had come into existence, it was the Methodist 
society that was most familiarly known by many American com- 


munities. 

In Europe we have frequently worked most effectively as 
societies. True there have been a Methodist Episcopal church 
and a Wesleyan church on the continent. But there have been 
countries in which no form of organization outside the state church 
other than that of the religious society has been reeognized, and 
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in many states, particularly in northern Europe, it is the universal 
testimony that Methodism has made its largest contribution 
through bands for religious stimulation, many of the members of 
which have remained within the state church. There is more than 
a hint of future usefulness in much the same way in Russia. 
But the societies gradually changed into a church. Charles 
Wesley was scandalized by the change, and his greater brother long 
regarded it with misgiving. Yet it had to come. The Methodist 
Episcopal Church was formed. With the change from the society 


to the church came the introduction of the sacraments ; the require- 


ment of a professional pastorate in place of a lay leadership; and 
during the years there have gradually disappeared many of the 
most characteristic features of the old order. Band meetings went, 
and with them those band tickets that were a constant check upon 
the lives of the band members. Class meetings have followed. 
The love feast is almost a reminiscence. 

We were a society: we are achurch. Too few have considered 
the significance of this change. The aims of the two are not at 
all the same. A society is selective; a church inclusive. A society 
admits to its ranks only those who have passed a certain test, for 
the confirmation of their character; a church is for religious nur- 
ture, and must minister to all who come, from infancy onward. 
The stakes of the church, in property and in the preservation of 
the status quo, are inevitably greater than the stakes of a society. 

If it is true that we are no longer the organization that our 
fathers knew, and that parts of the Discipline still think we are, 
and that we are working away from rather than toward our original 
design, may it not be true that the motives and ends of our organ- 
ization have undergone a parallel change? 

We like to boast of our kinship with the common people. 
But there may be a danger as well as advantage in that kinship. 
We may find false analogies between the way in which the people 
get their tasks for the regulation of society done and the way in 
which we should conduct an organization for the establishment of 
the rule of righteousness in the earth. The mere coincidence that 
we are picking delegates and holding a quadrennial convention at 
the same time that the political parties are doing the same thing 
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may deceive us into making the underlying powers of our gathering 
fatally similar. 

There are parts of this country where the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church is an acknowledged political factor. In a recent 
study of Kansas, for example, William Allen White quoted an old 
saw to the effect that the State has been governed by the Republi- 
ean party and the Methodist Episcopal Church. And in other 
places Methodist preachers have not been wholly innocent of nor 
uninterested in the methods and pursuits of party polities. It is 
not, therefore, a thing greatly to be wondered at if this same 


flair for politics makes itself felt in the workings of our organi- 


zation. 

But there are at least three fundamental and devastating dan- 
gers that go with the introduction of a political outlook into what 
should be a religious body. For one thing, the politically minded 
cannot help glorifying the organization for the sake of the organ- 
ization. Out of this comes the machine. For another matter, 
success comes to be conceived in terms of the ability to mount to 
the top of the machine. Men who, if left to themselves, would 
never care for such work as is that of a bishop, feel that they must 
reach the episcopacy as a certificate of achievement. For the third 
thing (and this goes deepest of all), we come to be content with 
the spectacular. It is one of the curses of politics that its end is 
to make a showing. In the field of government that which disre- 
gards the present showing for the future good is statesmanship, 
but there is little of it. The politician is the man who conceives 
success in terms of display windows. ‘And if the politician gets 
into the church, it is the same. 

Now let us face squarely the question as to whether we are 
dominantly a political or a religious organization. Granted that 
most of us want to be a religious organization. But are we? Con- 
sider four matters. 

1. We have left the protection of the “society.” The old de- 
mands that the selective society made upon its prospective members 
are no longer possible. We no longer continue even the fiction of 
constant examination of personal motive and act. Our great task 
is now religious nurture. The growing insistence upon the pri- 
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mary place of religious education shows this. As a church, this 
is inevitable and right. 

2. We have erected an immense organizational machine. We 
are connectional, and have found it necessary to employ number- 
less connecters. There are about 17,000 Methodist Episcopal min- 
isters in this country, according to the mailing lists of the body 


with which I am connected. With more than 500 district super- 


intendents, and all the staffs of all the boards, there must be close 
to a thousand men whose major job it is to make the machine 


go. 

3. We are making an increasing point of our denominational 
statistics. In some manner we have to devise report blanks that 
can get it all down on paper, so that it may be beyond dispute 
whether this area leads that area, and whether our body as a whole 
outstrips all other bodies. 

4. We are increasingly employing political methods to at- 
tain our ends as we work under the restrictions of our organiza- 
tion. Many of our lay electoral conferences now make no pretence 
of differing in the slightest from caucuses or conventions of po- 
litical parties. The same methods are on the increase in Annual 
Conferences. And political methods do not stop with the election 
of General Conference delegations, any more than politics in the 
state is comprehended in the election of a national congress. 

But some may object that even the presence of all these ele- 
ments, singly or in combination, does not prove that our organiza- 
tion has become dominantly political. Let it be admitted that the 
matter is so intangible that it is difficult to marshal proof that is 
complete. By the same token, however, there are matters so in- 
tangible that they may never be noticed by the most of us that may 
be of significance in the coming at the truth. For example, con- 
sider the matter of the way in which General Conference dele- 
gations are organized. 

Election to the General Conference is the high gift in the 
possession of an Annual Conference. Election at the head of a 
delegation is a matter of great importance. Just last week a friend 
of mine, the editor of a Christian Advocate, was properly excori- 
ated over the telephone by a man who had been placed at the head 
of his delegation, while the editor had printed his name in second 
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place. Due apologies will doubtless be forthcoming in the next 
issue. Why is this a matter of such great moment? Because, on 
account of long custom, the leader of each delegation goes on the 
General Conference’s Committee on Episcopacy. That is the one 
committee of preeminent importance in our eyes. Anybody will 
do to act as a member of the Committee on the State of the Church. 
That’s just a religious concern. But the Committee on Episcopacy 
—ah, that’s where the spotlight of our attention focuses! And 
there may still be those who will try to argue that that, too, is a 
religious concern. 

Well, what is the conclusion? There is none. I am not ready 
to say that in joining the Methodist ministry I find myself in a 
political machine rather than a religious brotherhood. But there 
are disquieting signs, and I must recognize them. And if there 
is too much politics among us, I have no ready-made cure to offer. 
Human nature being what it is, and our body being what it is, 
and our temptations being what they are, and so on, and so on, 
and soon. I know all that as well as the next man. There is no 
conclusion—none, that is, unless the dreams that are held more 
or less hazily in the hearts of a lot of humble Methodist preachers 
here and there should one day come to fruition, and we should 
find methods and rewards for our church that would take from us 
the haunting fear that, unwittingly, we had devoted our service 
to the furthering of an organization that was after all more ma- 
terial than spiritual. 
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THE FACE OF THE SKY 


Apert Epwarp Day 
Canton, Ohio 


One of the disheartening things which Jesus had to face in 
Judea was the inability of both the leaders and the people to 
discern the significance of certain movements that were engrossing 
the attention of the nation. They could read the face of the sky, 
but were unable to discern the signs of the times. Modern research 
has made it possible for us to discover once again the low-pressure 
areas on the Judean national chart and to catch a glimpse of the 
lurid storm clouds that were already gathering on the murky 
horizon. It is difficult for us to understand how any careful ob- 
server could fail to read both the peril and the promise of the hour. 
We are not surprised at the Master’s disappointment, nor can we 
escape the force of the conviction that compelled him to write the 
ugly word “hypocrite” beneath their stubborn blindness. 

That at present the Methodist sky is overcast almost everybody 
is aware. Even the well-fed orators whose stock in trade has been 
the providential perfection of Methodist economy have ceased 


evolving their eloquent periods long enough to cast an inquiring 
glance at the clouds coming up over the horizon of General Con- 
ference elections. Something unprecedented has lifted its shadow 
over our complaisant gardens and the dullest are beginning to be 
uneasy about its significance. 


The same sort of a misinterpretation of events that cursed 
Judea will work havoc in the house of John Wesley. We have been 
treated already to a plethora of prognostications and panaceas, 
most of which betray an utter failure to comprehend either the 
passions or the hopes which are the soul of the situation. We have 
been told that we are confronted by “a Bolshevist uprising,” which 
some describe as a “spasm,” others as a “grave peril.” It has been 
asserted in an editorial by a beloved writer that it seems to be “a 
striking out against almost any object of wrath that appears at 
hand.” A layman writing for one of our Advocates declares that 
he is “glad to see the pastors give the district superintendents a 
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dose of their own medicine,” the obvious assumption being that we 
are simply witnessing an ecclesiastical game of tit-for-tat. It 
was insinuatingly whispered on the floor of one Annual Confer- 
ence that the movement was, to use Mr. Douglass’s suggestive 
parody, “a Fuddlementalist” coup, its object being to turn the 
Conference Course of Study over into the hands of theological 
reaction. And to cap the climax some have suspected that a lot of 
lazy preachers, irritated by the lash of the Centenary movement, 
are simply trying to eradicate the destroyers of their erstwhile 
pastoral slumbers. 

I suppose if anyone finds any comfort for his alarms in such 
suppositions, it were unkind to rob him of his personal peace. But 
on the other hand it were a greater unkindness to permit him or 
any others to continue on in a delusion which will only make it 
impossible for us all to command and capitalize the gathering 
forces of sentiment and conviction for constructive progress in 
the kingdom of God. 

What has happened is no spasm. Nor is it merely a bit of 
excess spleen. Nor is it in any sense a movement of reaction. It 
is only a manifestation of the growing spirit of democracy that 
is touching with its magic fingers the minds and hearts of men in 
both the New and the Old Worlds. For years now Methodist 
preachers have been expounding to their congregations the Social 
Creed of the Federal Council of Churches. A prominent element 
in that creed is its declaration of faith in democracy. “With the 
demand for industrial democracy the churches are intensely con- 
cerned, for democracy is the expression of Christianity. . . . The 


church must teach the principle of the fullest possible cooperative 
control and ownership of industry. . . . Then will industry be- 


come a religious experience, developing mutual service and 
sacrifice.” 

Does anyone imagine that a body of men can long preach 
such doctrine and not be inoculated with it? Would not certain 
questions inevitably arise in their minds? If the practice of 
democracy is possible in industry, a large per cent of whose work- 
ing force is unregenerate, and all of which is dominated by motives 
of profit, is it not even more possible in the church, whose constitu- 
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ency has at least been touched by the Spirit of Jesus and whose 
organization is inspired by motives of service? If it is well for 
the common laborer to have a voice in the determination of work- 
ing conditions and hours and wages, would it not be equally sal- 
utary for Methodist preachers to have some voice in the conditions 
under which they will labor and amid which they and their wives 
and children must work out their destinies? The psychology of 
the situation is as plain as that which resulted in the toppling of 
the throne of the Czar. Men cannot long fight to make any por- 
tion of the world safe for democracy without craving a share in 
the blessings of such a world. 

The hunger for democracy has developed in Methodism— 
that is what has happened! Under the present system preachers 
necessarily have little voice in that which most nearly determines 
their careers—the making of appointments. The appointments 
are fixed by the bishop, who after he is elected is practically secure 
in whatever type of administration he chooses to give. For the 
most part, however, the bishop must depend upon the district 
superintendents. Their judgment as to the fitness of men for 
certain pastorates is usually determinative. A word of criticism 
in the cabinet sessions is often fatal to a man’s chance for pro- 
motion. Thereafter in the mind of the bishop that man’s name 
is mixed up in an unhealthy complex. Quite as fatal may be 
the faint praise which often so fearfully damns. At present the 
district superintendents are appointed by the bishop, who may con- 
tinue them in power at will, It requires no imagination to see 
what happens in such a situation. From the hour a man joins 
an Annual Conference his career is for the most part in the hands 
of men whom he has had no voice in choosing and over whom 
neither he nor his brethren possess any power of direction and of 
recall. It does not obviate the serious objections to such a situa- 
tion to declare that for the most part bishops and superintendents 
have been Christian in their efforts to do justice to all men and 


all interests concerned. Thank God, we believe that is true. But 


a benevolent autocracy is still an autocracy! And it cannot satisfy 
the hunger for democracy which is stirring in the hearts of men 
in the political and industrial as well as in the ecclesiastical world. 
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There is one other important fact involved in the present 
situation. The pastor’s opinion has not been duly considered in 
the making of church programs. As a rule his first information 
concerning the task outlined for the general church comes when a 
schedule is handed to him and he is told to go to it with the warn- 
ing that the salvation of the world depends upon his going to it 
and getting there by a certain date. 

It has been asserted again and again that, while sometimes 
‘injustice has been done and mistakes have been made, neverthe- 
less our system has proved its efficiency and that any diminution 
of episcopal power, any attempt to make the district superintendent 
subject to election, any restriction of program construction on the 
part of our boards will seriously cripple Methodism and reduce 
her to an unenviable position among the Protestant forces in the 
world. Such a statement is an expression of the very sentiment 
that has given a new sharpness to the hunger for democracy. I 
cannot put it better than by paralleling a statement of Bishop 
Gore: “The real cause of unrest among the workers is not a desire 
for higher wages or shorter hours, but a deep resentment of an 
attitude toward them on the part of society which seems to them 
a perpetual insult to their personality.” The cause of the present 
unrest in Methodism is fundamentally not a question of appoint- 
ments nor schedules, not a matter of low salaries or high appor- 
tionments; it is that the present method of administration seems 
to many pastors and congregations a continuous affront to their 
personality. In no sense is this an impeachment of our admin- 
istrators. It is only the splendid spirit which the most of them 
have displayed which has deferred until now the inevitable move- 
ment for a change. The fault is implicit in the administration, 
a fault which a change not in men but in method alone can remedy. 
In spite of anything which any administrative officials can do, the 
machinery is forever saying to the pastors that they cannot be 
trusted with the choice and control of the superintendents who in 
turn so largely are to direct and to control their careers and that 
they do not have it in them to meet the vision of a needy world 
with a voluntary dedication that will devise a program or dare a 
‘ampaign ample to supply that need. Our system shows a lack 
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of faith in the Methodist ministry, and it is that which hurts. The 
uprising is a ery for faith—faith in men as well as in God. 
If this movement is thwarted temporarily, if the General 


Conference is content to do the usual things in the usual way, an- 


other four years of unrest are ahead of us. But if the lawmakers 
at Springfield will discern the signs of the times and wisely adjust 
our machinery to make it fit the ever-growing demand for demo- 
cratic control, then we who believe in democracy anticipate that 
in a new way the ministry “will become a religious experience 
developing mutual service and sacrifice” and that the coming years 
will witness a forward movement the like of which Methodist an- 
nals have never recorded. Many of us say with Premier Baldwin, 
“T am one who would rather sink with faith than swim without 
it.” But we do not look for any such dénouement. Faith in men 
and in God always justifies itself in the long run. Hapgood’s 
experiment in the canning industry has revealed that workers may 
be trusted to vote upon themselves lower wages or longer hours if 
the situation actually demands it and that democratic control may 
be not only very canny in its wisdom but the creator of that con- 
tent which is the only guarantee of security anywhere. He who 
runs may read. 
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“THE PULPIT AND THE LAW” 


Rateu W. SockMan 
New York City 


Respect for law is probably the most pressing internal issue 
in our national life at this moment. The Eighteenth Amendment 
is flouted by subtle propagandists as causing our humiliating dis- 
ease of lawlessness. These social chiropractors have diagnosed 
wrongly. America’s ailment is not wholly in the spinal column 
of our lawmakers and enforcement agents. We have a heart affec- 
tion. The prohibition amendment is but the stiff up-hill legal 
climb which reveals a deep-seated and secretly growing weakness 
of the heart. We Americans are now discovering a flabbiness in 
our central organ of moral action. 

A national conference at Washington in October to discuss law 
enforcement indicates a step toward recovery. The writer counts 
it a privilege to have been one of the signers of the call for this 
assembly. But it is in the spiritual atmosphere of our country’s 
pulpits rather than in the political atmosphere of our country’s 
capitol that the most fundamental curative work must be done. 

Let us not get a falsely gloomy impression of our case. We 
would not be of those physicians who exaggerate the danger in 
order to heighten the appreciation of the cure. A preacher is 
sometimes guilty of that. He reports a raging fever, a crisis, in 
a situation when his congregation knows that the increased tem- 
perature is due simply to the subject having been chased around 
the pastor’s study. We do not believe America is in a veritable 
orgy of lawlessness. We do not indulge in any wistful backward 
look to the “good old times.” Listen to this: “The times are de- 


cadent. There is lawlessness everywhere. Children no longer obey 


their parents. Every one would write a book. It is manifest that 
the end of the age is at hand.” This might be the Jeremiad of a 
modern moralist, but it is in fact an inscription found on a brick 
taken from the ruins of ancient Assyria and antedates Moses. 
When Punch was criticized as not being as good as it used to be, 
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it replied that it never was. There is probably more decency in 
America than in most of the “good old times.” There is probably 
less violation of the liquor laws than the newspapers suggest. It is 
not the immediate cases of breaking law—appallingly numerous as 
they are—which are of most fundamental concern. The root evil 
in the present situation is the dimming sense of the law’s au- 
thority, the waning respect of the law’s majesty on the part of 
those who have not yet openly broken it as well as of those who 
have. 

Here, then, lies a problem for the pulpit even more than for 
the legislator. The preacher has to be a traffic policeman in the 
midst of hurrying souls. Standing where human purposes cross 
and where the desires of men fork, he must point the course, he 


must say “stop” and “go.” He represents a law more basic than 
the law of the State. The traffic officer’s service is not always met 
with favor. When a driver is hastening to catch a train and time 
means money, the uniformed king of the street corner stands with 
a stony unresponsiveness resembling the Statue of Liberty, but sug- 
gesting rather a statue of autocracy. The assumed moral author- 
ity of the traffic policeman in the pulpit is equally irritating. 
When the driving business man sees a quick and very profitable 
turn that he could make without colliding with the law, or when 
the husband sees a devious by-path that he could take, as many of 
his friends are taking, without damaging his reputation, or when 
some youth desires to try a short cut toward pleasure, it is at such 
times that the minister’s upraised hand to signal stop stirs the man 
before him with impatience. 

There is a vital difference, however, between the representa- 
tive of law on the street corner and the representative of law in 
the pulpit. The masses understand the authority back of the blue 
coat better than the authority back of the clerical garb. There are 
two obvious reasons for this. The people know that the policeman 
upholds laws which were made by men to whom they gave the 
power at the ballot-box. The moral law which the preacher in- 
vokes was laid down by men whom he calls inspired. But divine 
inspiration is not so definite in the eyes of the masses as is popu- 
lar election, The preacher claims the ancient prophet was called 
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of God; but the people know they elected the Congressman and 
the judge. Hence they are more sure of the latter’s authority. 
The other reason is that a violation of the policeman’s orders means 
a quick hearing in court, while a flaunting of the pulpit’s com- 
mands may be heard of nowhere. Disrespectful as we Americans 
are of our statute law—and we are now called the most lawless of 
peoples—we have even less regard for the moral law. This latter 
is of more primary concern. No matter how finished a superstruc- 
ture of statute laws we may build, if there is no rock foundation 
of recognition of the moral laws’ authority, then will the building 
topple when come the floods of liquor and the rains of propaganda 
and the winds of popular clamor. 

Dwight L. Moody made famous his definition of character 
as “what a man is in the dark.” What a man is in the dark, 
however, will not be determined by night watchmen and govern- 
ment legal enactments, but “depends on whether he has something 
inside his life whose right to command him he acknowledges, and 
whose commands, even in the dark, he stands ready to obey.” The 
root issue in our respect for law is, then, to keep those inner au- 
thorities of life from which men take orders in the dark sound 
and worthy to be obeyed. Even more fundamental than the men 
and institutions which uphold the external authority of statute 
law are those who strive to keep reliable and authoritative the in- 
ner sanctions of the moral law. Here lies the preacher’s function. 
He is a determiner of what men are in the dark. Upon the success 
of his work in upholding the moral law rests the stability of 
statutes. 

When the pulpit assumes the réle of law-giver it must expect 
to be challenged. It is. Many are the voices to-day who put the 
question to the preachers which Jeremiah fired at the priests, the 
professional moralists of his time, “How do you say, We are wise 
and the law of Jehovah is with us?’ This article does not pre- 
sume to defend the wisdom of the pulpit. It is not clothed with 
infallibility. Its interpretation of divine law might be reversed 
on appeal to the High Court of Heaven. Even bishops have been 
known to misunderstand God’s will. But the writer does under- 
take to justify the preachers, when standing on the ethical codes 
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of the Bible, read in the light of their historical development, they 
say, “The law of Jehovah is with us.” How can they prove their 
claim to our questioning age / 

First, they can give a fresh and convincing idea of religious 
authority. We Protestants are wofully weak in the matter of 
religious and moral authority. The Roman Catholic accepts as 
infallible the word of his Pope, when speaking ex-cathedra on faith 
and morals. There is no such confident agreement among us of 
the Protestant Church. Whom can we trust as the interpreter of 
God’s will? A clear and intellectually satisfying idea of religious 
authority is a primary need of the Christian world to-day. With 
us, as with Jesus, our approach to this question must be that of 
the laboratory. There is a common impression that in religion we 
take things on the authority of somebody else. Not so. In religion 
more than in natural science we can demonstrate truths for our- 
selves. In ordinary living we take the word of the astronomer 
as to the probable number of stars. We take the word of the 
electrician that electricity is a mode of motion in ether. But re- 
ligion belongs to other departments of knowledge where we are 
to find out for ourselves. In these departments the laboratory is 
experience. 

In friendship, beauty, love, religion, we cannot take values 
on the authority of another. The college teacher of literature may 
be an authority in his department. By study and comparison he 
is able to appreciate literary values. When he takes up “Hamlet” 
with his class he does not say, “This play is a masterpiece of lit- 
erature. Take my word for it.” Rather he introduces his pupils 
to the play itself. He guides them in their reading of it until 
after a while the genius of Shakespeare which scintillated in Ham- 
let and Ophelia plays upon the mind of the readers and they out 
of their own experience say, “This is a masterpiece.” Likewise 
the church is an authority in religious values. She, if she is wise, 
does not say, “The Bible is the Word of God. Take my word for 
it and inquire no further.” Instead she introduces her followers 
to the Book itself. She guides their reading by giving them the 
interpretations of great readers in the past until after a time the 
same spirit which breathed through Isaiah and the psalmists and 
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Paul touches the reader’s mind and he out of his experience says, 
“This is the word of God.” 

The Bible is an authority in religion and morals. But it 
does not issue orders autocratically. It respects the reason of 


men. It points the road which a rational man can follow in yield- 


ing obedience to its commands, Jesus does not say dogmatically, 
“This is right; this is wrong. Take my word for it and inquire 
no further.” He lays down the principles of right action and then 
he asks us to put them to the test. “If any man wills to do his 
(God’s) will, he shall know of the doctrine whether it be of God 
or whether I speak of myself.” Surrender yourself to God’s pur- 
pose as illumined by Christ’s teaching and detected by a healthy 
conscience, and you will come to see that Christ’s principles are 
true. With enlightened conscience as the tool, obedience the 
method, and experience the laboratory, you can reach as assured 
findings in the religious and moral realm as in chemistry and 
biology. Christ proves himself the sovereign authority of life. 
With his principles before us, the Protestant Church need not 
speak in wavering tones as to what is right and wrong. 

Second, the pulpit can show intelligently and convincingly 
that the origin of the Christian moral code gives it authority. Let 
us go back to the first man who ever peered out of his cave. I care 
not whether you think of him as created from the dust of the 
ground by the long process of evolution from intermediate animal 
stages or fashioned by direct fiat of God. There he stands, the 
first man, and beside him the first woman, naked like the animals 
and unashamed. The beasts around them fill their stomachs and 
are satisfied. The tiger devours his prey, licks his jaw, blinks his 
drowsy eves and lies down to sleep. But life to that first human 
couple is not so simple. There is in their eves a strange gleam of 
intelligence, a light never seen before on land or sea. With that 
light they behold more in things than do the other animals. Fol- 
low for a moment the very language of Genesis. They see the 
fruit of the trees in their garden world. The serpent, coiled 
lazily at the roots of the tree, looks upon the fruit as forbidden. 
The serpent feels the fruit is forbidden because it has no appetite 
for it. The Creator has mercifully protected the lowly animals 
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by pulling out their appetites for and by giving them instinctive 
aversions to harmful things. But not so with man. He is 
created with appetites for the harmful as well as for the helpful. 
He must therefore discriminate. Part of the fruit in the garden 
he may indulge in and part he may not. The very first man is 
faced with the conscious choice between what is good for him 
and what is not. And of that very first man, Genesis says that 
when he makes that choice, he “shall be as God, knowing good and 
evil.” Getting under the Oriental imagery and symbolism of 
language, we see that Genesis is saying that the earliest man was 
endowed with the moral sense of knowing right from wrong and 
that having it he was like unto God, who is himself a moral 
being. 

When Genesis tells us that the distinction between right and 
wrong is a part of man’s native endowment, it is in agreement 
with the majority of students of ethics today. There is the 
beginning of our moral code. 

As man began to mingle with others, his ideas of right and 
wrong were supplemented by the ideas of others. Customs began 
to form. Customs were handed down from one generation to the 
next, and because some things became established as customary, 
the next generation could progress to something new. A recent 
writer in the Yale Review says man is great because he can stand 
on the shoulders of the past. This is one of our marks of superi- 
ority over other animals. The horse of the twentieth century at- 
tains but little higher skill than the horse of the first century. 
Men do not have to spend their years learning over the tricks of 
their primitive ancestors. The sons stand on the shoulders of their 
fathers and thus advance to new inventions, new ideas, and new 
codes of morals and customs. 

Now in the rugged hills of Palestine there lived a hardy race 
of people, the Hebrews, who were great in the sense that they 
stood on the shoulders of the past and from it kept ever jumping 
to higher ideals. Holding their families together in great patri- 
archal groups, like that of Abraham, they conserved the past, and 
vet, like Abraham, who in his old age went out at the call of an 
ideal to seek a new and larger dwelling place, they were ever alert 
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to progress. This Hebrew race was thus an eminently good labo 
ratory in which could be developed the rising sense of right and 
wrong. 

These people went down into Egypt. For decades they were 
immersed in the great materialistic culture of Egypt. Then arose 
a mighty genius named Moses. Moses after years of solitary com- 
munion with his God in the Midian pasture fields and after an in- 
timate knowledge of Egyptian culture high and low became fitted 
to sift out the moral codes of the Hebrews. And the ten greatest 
he laid down in the Decalogue. 

Centuries passed. Customs multiplied. If you read Leviticus 
and Numbers you find the tiresome list of detailed prescriptions 
of what was right and wrong. The Hebrews were losing their 
sense of proportion, as to the importance of moral laws. Then 
arose the great prophets. You know how when you shake a con- 
tainer filled with shots of differing size, the small ones sink to the 
bottom and the large ones rise to the top. So the great prophets, 
Amos, Hosea, Micah, and the rest, shook the Hebrew collection of 
moral laws. The trivial ones sank to the bottom. The great ones 
came to the top. “What doth Jehovah require of thee but to do 
justly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God?’ These 
are of more importance than thousands of rivers of oil or whole 
burnt offerings. The great laws which stood the sifting test have 
been set forth in the books of the prophets. 

Finally came one greater than a prophet, Jesus of Nazareth. 
He too shook that body of Jewish moral laws. He revised, “Ye 
have heard that it was said by them of old time, but I say.” But 
of the decalogue of Moses and the prophets one jot or one tittle 
was not removed. Christ came not to “destroy but to fulfill.” He 
added to them the prescriptions by which he lived the only perfect 
and sinless life on record. In addition he told us in what spirit 
of truth we might apply his laws to the changing situation of suc- 
ceeding centuries. 

Since Christ centuries have passed. Critical scholars have 
sifted Christ’s teachings. Social earthquakes have shaken down 
all the governmental structures standing in his‘'day. But through 
the clearing smoke and dust of the last great cataclysm, serious 
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thinkers are seeing more clearly than ever that Christ’s ethical 
principles are of all things the most reliable. 

Thus has been the origin and growth of the moral law we call 
Christian, begun in the raw material of the first man’s nature, 
codified by men inspired through close communion with their God, 
sifted by experience and by the prophetic purifiers of custom, and 
at last made concrete in the life of the Perfect Man. Are such 
ethical counsels without authority? Are Christian morals simply 
manners ¢ 

Third, the pulpit can show reasonably and convincingly that 
the divine enforcement of the moral law reveals its authority. A 
recent critic of modern fiction says that one of its characteristics 
is that it ignores any ill effects as resulting from breaking the 
traditional ethical codes. Perhaps that is a trait of our recent 
novelists. If so, I think they are dealing with surface aspects. It 
is true that men in real life do not always suffer openly from vio- 
lating the traditional moral code, say of marriage or of honesty or 
of temperance. No doubt certain temperance reformers made 
a mistake in trying to teach the youth that every man who tasted 
strong drink became a drunkard and died a pauper. Moralists 
have often weakened their arguments for sexual chastity by ex- 
aggerating the evil results. It is rather to be expected that modern 
novelists, who desire to be realists, should react from the extreme 
pictures of earlier reformers to a too light treatment. But are 
they not too superficial to see the subtlety of the moral law? You 
may violate the principles of Christ or the Ten Commandments 
and society will inflict no suffering on you; but you cannot violate 
those without bringing upon yourself private misery, the taste of 
bitterness and ashes in your mouth. 

There is a vast difference between the penalty of suffering 
society inflicts and the moral misery one brings upon himself. 
Read the utterances of David when he was an exile from Jerusa- 
lem, fleeing from the wrath of Saul, but feeling at peace with his 
God. Then read the utterances of David seated securely on his 
throne, respected by society but tortured by remorse for having 
killed Uriah in order to secure his wife. In that contrast you will 
see the difference between the suffering seen by others and the 
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private misery which the violation of the moral code always en- 
tails. I say always—yes, provided we have not tampered with 
the mainspring of conscience until it no longer reacts to right 
and wrong. Then we have committed the unpardonable sin, that 
against the Holy Spirit. 

Great literature with striking unanimity bears witness to 
the enforceableness of moral law. Great literature is that which 
has dealt with the human soul at such a depth and with such purity 
and thoroughness of vision that serious minds will recognize it 
as true in all times. Coleridge, Carlyle, George Eliot, and Brown- 
ing in English, Dostoievsky and Tolstoi in Russian, Ibsen in Sean- 
dinavian; or Goethe in German have stood the test—yet think 
how subtly and remorselessly they track the soul down that breaks 


the moral law. The judgment of such writers has not been revoked 
by the tailored-to-order writings of our voluminous novelists of 


to-day. 

The traffic policeman of the pulpit needs not to keep brandish- 
ing the firearms of hell in order to demonstrate the enforcement 
of the moral law. Divine judgment is more rational and more 
certain than the police court. The preacher keeps his eye on Cal- 
vary’s love, but he still hears Sinai’s thunder, 
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JOHN WESLEY’S USE OF DOCTRINE 
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Joun Westey was not a theologian; yet no modern reli- 
gious leader made a greater use of theology than he. John Wesley 
did not give doctrine the first place in his message; yet he had no 
message apart from his doctrinal teachings. John Wesley preached 
religion rather than theology, yet in his religion there were huge 
tracts of theology. All this sounds contradictory, perhaps a little 
paradoxical ; but it is true, as this study of John Wesley purposes 
to show. 


I. Joun Westey Nort a TueoioGian 


To begin with, he did not have the theologian’s approach 
to religion, the approach which looks upon religious books, rites, 
ideas, and conduct as a field for systematic analysis and the ra- 
tional pigeon-holing of the various parts and particles into a neat 
and finished scheme. His mind was not of the abstract type but 
of the practical; therefore, he could never think of religion as a 
thing which might be done up in a nice piece of intellectual wrap- 
ping paper and then tied together with the strings of syllogisms. 
His approach to religion was through the conduct side, the ethical 


challenge, the moral implication. His primary question always 
was: What ought I to do? rather than, What ought I to believe ? 
Think a moment of Wesley’s struggle to reach a satisfactory 


religious experience. It was not caused by any intellectual doubts 
on his part; no atheistic cloud settles down upon the young Oxford 
student or the pedantic missionary to the Indians; he does not 
have to grope his way back from the dark and bleak wilderness of 
agnosticism; Wesley, the religious seeker, was no mentally dis- 
tressed prodigal seeking a cloister of intellectual calm. 

What was Wesley’s struggle? It was how to be good; how to 
live right; how to behave; how to have poise of soul; how to get 
rid of sin; how to be at peace with a God who demanded a high 
moral code of every worshiper. Thus we find Wesley the student 
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drawing up his “Rules of Conduct”; Wesley the ritualist making 
rigid self-examination of himself as he sails to Georgia; and 
Wesley the evangelist all through his colorful career striving for 
moral perfection. 

Thus to-day when we turn the pages of Wesley’s written 
works, his sermons, notes, books, and diaries, those treasures of 
spiritual wisdom which he has bequeathed to the movement which: 
found its birth in him, we nowhere will find a complete system 
of Christian doctrine, thoroughly worked out, rigid, articulated, 
and monumental. Here and there we find single doctrines well 
thought out and logically and cogently stated, but not dn entire 
system of Christian teaching. Exhortations to righteousness are 
there a-plenty; pleadings for holiness of life and conversation are 
abundant; the use of logic and fervency, of intellectual and warm 
spiritual testimony to win men to accept Jesus as Saviour and 
Sanctifier, are found everywhere—but withal, they are mainly 
a body of devotional, sermonic literature and not theological 
treatises and pamphlets. 

Moreover, Wesley never claimed that he was a teacher of 
systematic doctrine. If every student of Wesley would remember 
this, it would help greatly in our understanding and interpreta- 
tion of him. This is the reason that in some cases contradictory 
positions can be proved from Wesley’s words; as for instance in 
the matter of Christian Perfection ; some maintaining that Wesley 
taught it came only as a second and distinct work of grace, others 
contending that Wesley allowed that a man might grow into this 
condition. The cause of the confusion lies in Wesley not being a 
systematic theologian. He kept close to life rather than to logic. 

His challenge as he rode up and down those long roads of 
England in that turbulent and muddy eighteenth century was 
not that men revive their theology but their conduct. He did not 
lecture; he preached. He did not explain in a professional style; 
he exhorted with a vehement earnestness that men clean up their 
lives, cease their living like animals and aspire to the sonship of 
God through Christ Jesus. And this was Wesley’s glory when 
he died, and is the monument he left to posterity—not that a new 
theological interpretation of Christianity had come to England, but 
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that he had brought a new breath of moral life, a new conscience, 
a fresh sense of right and wrong, a better way of living. 


II. Westey Uses Turotogy rmx His Preacurine 


All this does not mean, however, that Wesley ignored theology, 
or that he had no use for doctrinal expressions of the Christian 
Faith, Far from it. He would be the last one to-day to be caught 
by the superficially clever saying, which fits so snugly the temper 
of our age, that Christianity is a life and not a creed. When a 
twentieth century man says that, he generally means to cast thereby 
a reflection on all doctrinal statements of the faith. But John 
Wesley, with his rugged common sense, would never be caught 
napping like that. Wesley put the first emphasis on conduct, 
the way of life, it is true, but he knew before a man could have 
the Christian spirit which leads to right conduct, a man must ac- 
cept some rudimentary beliefs—God as the Father, Jesus the 
Divine Son, Sin as the awful intruder, the Cross as an Atoning 
Redemption, the New Birth through the agency of the Holy Spirit 
—yes, ere a man begin the long tramp along the Christian way of 
life, Wesley would have him accept certain fundamental scriptural 
teachings. Wesley, if he were among us to-day, would inform 
us that a man can no more be careless of what he believes than he 
can be of the climate of the country in which he lives. 

There are three paragraphs in Dr. Merton S. Rice’s latest 


book, The Expected Church, which are very pertinent at this point, 


and all the more so that they are written by a strong pulpiteer 
who is not what is commonly called a doctrinal preacher: 


“We are suffering to-day from the minimum habit of belief. lit seems 
to be the accepted fashion of our day to believe just as little as possible. 
... There seems to be a quite general conviction that the church should 
come very close to the world in what it believes, and that in 
the shading over of beliefs the church must do all the shading. 
Don’t be very large in this matter of belief. ... All this has doubt- 
lessly had strong tendency to create to-day a marked carelessness about 
the defined statements of the eternal truth committed to our care. It 
has come to be a common question to ask, and I bought a book entitled 
with the question, ‘Does Jt Matter What a Man Believes?’ It is a blood- 
letting question, and the secret of many souls’ invalid condition to-day 
lies in the fact that they have endeavored to keep life on so lifeless terms. 
Our religion has been reduced to meaningless phrases so often.” 
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Apropos of this same thought, it was interesting to the 
writer to hear Prof. Edgar S. Brightman of Boston University 
recently exhorting the ministers of the Detroit Conference to give 
doctrinal preaching a larger place in their ministry. Not that by 
doctrine he meant the dead hand of the past as entombed in 
formule, but definite instruction concerning the heart of the 
Christian message in living terms for the present living day. 

But to return to Wesley, this is the genius of Wesley’s use of 
Doctrine: Wesley does not ask a man to believe in the Trinity, 
or the Inspiration of the Scriptures, or the personality of the Holy 
Spirit, or any other doctrine, in order that the man shall have a 
correct faith, but as an aid to conduct. That is Wesley’s sole 
interest in doctrine, its ability to stimulate ethical endeavor. 
Correct doctrine with Wesley is not Christianity itself, but it is an 
instrument of Christianity whereby men are influenced to live 
aright. The correct use of correct doctrine is a lever with Wesley 
to move men to correctness of life. 

This was always Wesley’s test for the acceptance or rejection 
of a given doctrine: Will it raise the level of conduct or will it 
lower it? What is its relation to everyday life? Will it make 
a man better or worse / 

On this ground Wesley rejected, definitely, decisively, and 
only after a long-drawn-out bitter controversy, the doctrine of 
Predestination. He saw as clearly as through a high powered 
microscope that that doctrine was a malignant microbe which 
poisoned the ethical blood of the believers. He saw all around 
him men going over to a monstrous non-ethical position, believing 
that having once accepted Christ as their Saviour through the 
fore-ordained election of God, it did not matter how they lived; 
they could be drunkards, wife beaters, dishonest, and it mattered 
not, for they were saved by the predestined grace of God. This 
outraged Wesley’s moral sense; it grated on his ethical nerves. 
He rejected such teachings, horns, hoofs, feathers, and every- 
thing. 

Wesley therefore preached the doctrine of Free Grace and the 
Freedom of the Will. Why? Not because he wanted men to 
accept it as a piece of mental furniture, but because he knew that 
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if it were accepted in the right fashion it inevitably raised the 
level of conduct. Thus Arminianism with Wesley was a lever to 
raise the world nearer to God; and because he would have others 
use the lever too, he asked his preachers to accept it and also wove 
it into the Articles of Religion for the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 

A most cursory reading of Wesley’s writings will reveal 
how frequently he makes use of the Thirty-nine Articles, often 
quoting them verbatim. A few examples will suffice for our pur- 
pose. In his sermon on “Justification by Faith,” Wesley is en- 
deavoring to prove that no man is justified by works. This is a 
hard doctrine for his self-righteous hearers to accept, so Wesley 
reaches out to the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England, 
and deftly weaving together sentences from the twelfth and thir- 
teenth articles he says, “All truly good works (to use the words of 
our church) follow after justification ; and they are therefore good 
and ‘acceptable to God in Christ’ because they ‘spring out of a 
true and living faith.’ By parity of reason all works done before 
justification are not good, in the Christian sense, for-as-much as 
they spring not of faith in Jesus Christ.” In a sermon on “Sin 
in Believers,” the whole strategy of which is an exposition of the 
Ninth Article of Religion, Wesley quotes the article in its en- 
tirety in the introduction of the discourse: “And herein is our 
church (as indeed in most points) exactly copied after the primi- 
tive; declaring in her Ninth Article, ‘Original sin is the corrup- 
tion of the nature of every man, whereby man is in his own na- 
ture inclined to evil.’” In a footnote to this same sermon Wesley 
expresses surprise that a certain publisher, Mr. Dodd by name, 
should have allowed a paper to be published in his magazine, 
which, says Wesley, “is directly contrary to our Ninth Article.” 
Again in his sermon on “The Lord Our Righteousness,” a sermon 
full of the meat of Wesley’s teaching and in which he epitomizes 
what he has taught for nearly three decades, he says: “And this 
is the doctrine which I have constantly believed and taught, for 
nearly eight-and-twenty years. This I published to all the world 
in the year 1738, and ten or twelve times since, in those words, 
and many others to the same effect, extracted from the Homilies 
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of our church.” Wesley then gives sentence after sentence taken 
from the Homilies, which are mentioned in the Twenty-fifth Arti- 
cle of Religion. 


These are but a few instances out of scores, illustrating that 


though Wesley was not a systematic theologian, yet he put theology 


to good use. The formal doctrines he found in the teaching of the 
Church of England formed the backbone of his teaching; it was 
the sword by which he eut down foes; the torch with which he 
lighted the fires of God; it was the stone out of which he builded 
many a discourse. Or, to change the figure, the steps by which 
he led thousands into a living experience with Christ were b) 
instruction in such fundamental doctrines as The New Birth, 
Justification by Faith, Original Sin, Repentance, and the Atone- 
ment. 

How he does drive home the doctrine of sin, sin as something 
inherited, something that has worked irreparable damage to the 
race, a shortcoming that is not to be laughed out of court! How 
eloquently he preach s the atonement through the sacrifice of the 
cross, using scriptural terms to explain it, not toning down by 
one jot or tittle what the sacred writers said! How he loved to 
probe around in the believer’s heart with his doctrine of “Sin in 
the Believer,” handling the whole matter with almost a Socratic 
method until the hearer capitulates by saying, ““Who shall deliver 
me from the body of this death?’ How firm Wesley was in pro- 
claiming the deity of Christ, one time writing in his diary: “About 
noon I preached at Warrington, I am afraid not to the taste of 
some of my hearers, as my subject led me to speak strongly and 
explicitly on the Godhead of Christ. But that I cannot help, for 
on this I must insist as the foundation of all our hope.” But what 
is this man in the chaise, driving all over the Saxon Island and 
preaching in this manner, seeking to do? Merely winning men 
to better opinions? No. He is using doctrine as an instrument of 
righteousness and the end in view determines the selection of his 
doctrines and the manner of presentation. 


The soul of England lay all numb 
Beneath the blight of sin, and dead 
To duty clergy tongues were dumb. 
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Like Lazarus fast bound by cloths, 
Fair England’s life was wrapped in vice 

And ancient form, while reigned the moths 
In churches void of sacrifice. 


Then down the lane, across the moor 
John Wesley rode and brought new life, 
His preaching rousing rich and poor: 
He drew the country after him, 
And farmer, miner, fisher-lad 
Foul jests forsook to sing a hymn, 
While angel throngs on high were glad. 


He traced new lines on Hist’ry’s chart! 
He set fresh streams of thought at work! 
He humanized the State, the Mart! 
Now Wesley’s name is synonym 
Of when a land was born anew; 
He draws the decades after him 
As planets draw their retinue. 


We conclude with these clear-sighted words quoted from an 


address on the theme, “Doctrinal Preaching and the New Day,” 
delivered a year or so ago at the Council of Churches of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church by Dr. Harris Franklin Rall of Garrett 
Biblical Institute: 


“What is this Christian doctrine and how will it serve the world? 
Many will admit the impeachment just brought and glory in it. ‘Go on 
and preach your own outworn creeds,’ they say, ‘and turn your face to the 
past. Our business is with the present and our task is that of service.’ 
With the spirit of these words we all agree. We, too, want ‘to serve the 
present age.’ We have as little patience as they with those who 


“on stated days themselves imprison, 
Mocking with bread a dead creed’s grinning jaws, 
Witless how long the life had thence arisen. 


. But . . . doctrinal preaching is not repeating a formula of the past, 
it is setting forth for the mind and heart the meaning of the Christian 
faith. It is the truth that is in the heart of that faith which we wish 
to bring. Such a truth is a conviction which sets men free. It is the 
very heart of a man’s deepest life, the vision by which he lives. It might 
be better to call it a faith than a doctrine; but when we ask what this 
living faith means, what it has to say about God and the world and life, 
then we have a doctrine, a teaching.” 
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DARE THE MINISTER MAINTAIN AN OPEN MIND? 


Tuomas Burroveus Roserts 
Marietta, Ohio 


For the first time in the history of the American building 
trades we have now a standardized brick. Incaleulable advantage 
and saving will result from this recent agreement among the lead- 
ing builders that a standard brick hereafter will mean to the trade 
a brick of definite length, width, and thickness. It is strange 
that we have waited since the time of the Pharaohs for an action 
so obviously sensible. Has the time come when there should be a 
forced agreement as to what constitutes the norm or standard in 
religious doctrine and intellectual belief? Should not teachers, 
ministers, and thinkers whose statements largely influence th: 
opinions of others be compelled under the rule of the modern 
Pharaoh to make their bricks according to prescribed measure- 
ments ? 

The end of the war left us in America with two delusions, 
that uniformity of thought was a condition greatly to be desired, 
and that mental subservience can be accomplished by repression. 
The American Legion and the modern Ku Klux Klan have under- 
taken to decide for all citizens the proper views to be held, the 
standard one hundred per cent Americanism. The Daughters of 
the American Revolution, meeting in Washington, launched a 
modern inquisition against 8,000 pacifist and radical teachers in 
our public schools because they speak not the shibboleth of Mrs. 
George Maynard Minor. We have come to the belief by our war 
experience that we can compel through pressure and propaganda 
unwilling acceptance of convention-made conformities. Yet all 
history contradicts this position. America is a standing protest 
against the belief that you stifle convictions by raising the slogan: 
“Conform, conform, or we will harry you out of the land!” 

Despite all the excrescences of youth hope springs eternal in 
the fresh, untrammeled thinking of our young people who dare to 
challenge the conventional and accepted views of life. Last year 
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there was issued a soul-disclosing chronicle entitled Up Stream. 
It belongs to the literature of revolt. Written by one of our 
younger men, it speaks in daring language as if the author had 
not lost the power of original thinking. Some fifteen years ago 
this youth of Hebrew blood, who as a child was reared in Berlin, 
became an interested worker in the Epworth League of a Southern 
city. He worshiped in the Methodist Church, though all his racial 
drift was against it. There is just such raw, plastic material 
within the sphere of our influence to-day which needs less of 
repression and more of directing and stimulating. 

In a more recent book, The Revolt of Youth, Stanley High 
brings to us from close contact with the students of England, 
Central Europe, and China an absolutely new appreciation of what 
the young people of the world are thinking to-day. It will be a 
tragedy if the delegates who are to compose our next General 
Conference do not make themselves acquainted with the social 
passion, the ground-swell of faith and enthusiasm of youthful 
minds the world over. 

A part of the growing protest in the minds of our young 
people is reaction against a too narrow, non-productive denom- 
inationalism. The small-town bigotry, the sectarian divisiveness 
of many a minister, drives many a youthful hearer from the pew 
of the home church. The modern young man cannot be forced to 
listen long to a set of superficial beliefs exploited from the pulpit 
as fundamentals. Said a young theological student, “We feel that 
it is no use appropriating the second-hand in religion.” This 
young man is right. Faith that moves mountains is never im- 
parted by older friends pressing down upon the head of youth a 
set form from the class-meeting experience of an earlier genera- 
tion. The faith worth while is won by struggle. 

Out of the serious thinking of our younger people in this 
disturbed and disturbing age will come the new light so much 
needed and the newer methods more suited to the present task. 
Who will rethink the doctrines of the church; who will define the 
function of the Protestant church in America to-day? The Bishop 
stands too close and is too much a part of our connectional system 
to evolve a process or to blaze a way for the newer day. The 
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secretary of a board or the minister with his heavy burdens and 
his deadening contact with the conventional will doubtless prove 
too timid and too restrained for the big business of charting the 
readjustments and reconstructions which the times demand. The 
new light of which Pastor Robinson prophesied has broken. Chris- 
tianity is a greater thing now than yesterday. It includes the 
whole social order and envelops all life. 

Our traditions will never save our world. The revolutionist 
must break some of our cherished, time-honored forms. This is 
no hour for intellectual complacency. The shutters of the mind 
must be lifted, in some instances smashed. The larger views ade- 
quate for the new day will come from discontented minds, minds 
stirred as an eagle stirreth her young. Let us thank God that our 
young people have felt this stirring and that they dare to take the 
leaps that mean forward thinking. As I write this one of our town 
boys is flying over my head in his new machine. This world is 
more than mine. Who am I that I should withhold it from him / 

It would seem as if the battle for academic freedom would 
have to be refought. There are wealthy university trustees incapa- 
ble of passing an eighth-grade examination who by their financial 
power dictate what views shall be taught in the institution. Even 
in church schools the dollar sometimes has control over the doc- 
trine. The capitalist comes to “hire or fire’ the professor accord- 
ing to his own clumsy ideas of doctrinal soundness. To protect 
their academic freedom the teaching profession has been compelled 
to throw up its own defenses. The Association of American Uni- 
versity Professors has provided a Committee on Academic Free- 
dom and Tenure. When the president of the University of Ten- 
nessee discharged six popular professors and the trustees 
supported this action the machinery was set in motion to determine 
by a vote of this national committee whether these dismissals 
should be investigated. The same unrest forced the resignation 
of President Meiklejohn of Amherst College. Is the teacher the 
hired advocate of a system that pays the salaries, or is he a con- 
scientious searcher after truth? Mr. Bryan undertakes to tell the 
college professors in Kentucky and the ministers of the Presby- 
terian Church in the United States what is safe for them to teach 
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d and preach regarding the evolutionary theory. In both cases he 
e loses his fight, but what shall we say of the effrontery? It is as 
e fundamental that the ministers of America shall be free as that 
e her teachers of science shall be free. 
:- The hope of the church is in her younger minister, young 
e enough in years and spirit to adapt his message to the rapidly ex- 
panding knowledge of the newer age, and adjust the life of the 
t church over which he presides to the newer emphasis on social 
8 justice, personal righteousness, and the brotherhood of man. If 
d in this day we attempt to stifle freedom of thought among our 
- younger ministers, the day will come when none will be left in 
s the ministry but fools, bigots, and liars. To this day the Greek 
r bishops at Jerusalem admit privately that the supposed miracle of 
e receiving the sacred fire from heaven is mere twaddle, yet re 
n tained as a ceremonial because it would be unfortunate to disturb 
s the minds of the ignorant. Can God tolerate a modern minister 
? who knowingly preaches a falsehood because of his fear lest he dis- 
1 turb the ignorant man in the pew? If the college professor suffers 
- humiliation, loss of position, and actual want as a result of uncom- 
l promising loyalty to truth, ought the conscientious minister to 
1 expect an easier path? Cannot the minister of to-day trace his 
- lineage back to that glorious line of men who knew martyrdom 
- because they would know truth only? He belongs to that succes- 
sion traced back to those “of whom the world was not worthy.” 
Not to the young men alone belongs the splendor of dreaming 
the newer dreams. Even the older men see visions. It was Mar- 
cus Dods, with a wreath of pure white hair crowning his temples, 
who said, “It will be a stiff fight, to fight the battle of Chris- 
tianity in the twentieth century. Before we can get much further 
on in a progressive world, we must achieve with wisdom and 
courage some fundamental reconstruction in our Christiar think- 
ing.” Already the battle is won for theistic evolution. Those 
: still skirmishing about the battlefield are not real leaders, they 
are only belated followers of the leaders of an earlier day. Bishop 
) Bashford dared to say, “It is high time that the clergy quit attack- 


ing the theory of evolution when the scholarship of the world has 


accepted it.” The old idea of a capricious world has been super- 
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seded by the nobler idea of a world under law and founded upon 
the constancy of the order of nature. Witchcraft, magic, por- 
tents, haunted houses, and ghosts have been pitched out of the 
back door. John Wesley’s sermon on “The Cause and the Cure of 
Earthquakes” is now hopelessly obsolete. In the mighty march 
of the empirical sciences there have been revealed a new heaven 
and a new earth. 

On this subject of liberty to think within the church there 
must be no compromise. With a great sum obtained we this free- 
dom. Liberty, according to Lord Acton, means the assurance that 
every man shall be protected in doing what he believes to be his 
duty against the influence of authority or majorities, opinion or 
custom. Progress has only been possible as pioneer minds have 
lared to doubt the validity of hoary superstitions and unchallenged 
theories. Professor Foster of the University of Chicago has shown 
us the nobility of doubt. He says, “Whoever insists on a violent 
halt being called to the spirit of inquiry, or resigns himself to the 
dictation of others, foregoes the highest innermost pleasure of the 
soul—the pleasure of one’s growth and free development. Behind 
every alleged truth that is won we must claim the right to come 
close up with our doubt.” 

But though there is much need to clear away useless material 
to make room for the construction of modern religious thinking, 
it must always be remembered that the highest religious life is 
positive, not negative. We grow and develop through our beliefs, 
not through our doubts and negations. Christianity is becoming 
more and more a life rather than a doctrine. To establish right- 
eousness among men is greater than to increase the number of 
church members. The church of the future will welcome every 
certified truth discovered and established by science. It will not 
force upon men human interpretations of the Bible. The open 
Bible will be its inspiration, the contents of which it will not de 
cree, but rather leave every man at liberty to form his own opinions. 
It is such a church that holds the key to the future. Better a 
thousand times can the minister afford to lose his pulpit than to 
lose his inalienable right to the exercise of private judgment. 
This is the new “I Will Maintain” movement. 
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THE CHRISTIAN YEAR AND THE PREACHER’S 
PROGRAM 


H. Reynoitps Goopwin 
Milan, N. H. 


Everyone, probably, realizes the value of a regular program 
of preaching which shal] extend throughout a whole year, cover- 
ing the entire range of Christian truth and presenting it in all 
its various forms. Such a program, however, is not the easiest 
thing to construct unless the preacher has something in the way 
of a skeleton upon which to build it. Such a skeleton, and a very 
suggestive one, is furnished by the seasons of the Christian year. 

The Christian year begins with the Sunday nearest to Novem- 
ber 30. The harvest is past, the summer ended, and the chill in 
the air calls us to a sober reflection on the approaching winter of 
life. Christmas with its joy follows, then Epiphany, and then 
Lent brings us its solemn season of repentance. Lent closes with 
the great spring festival of the Resurrection, which in turn is 
followed by the Ascension, Pentecost, Trinity Sunday, and the 
long summer season after Trinity, which brings us up again to the 
Sundays of Advent. By adapting his sermon topics to the seasons 
of this year, the preacher can build for himself a well-balanced 
program for not one year only, but for every year. 

Advent Sunday is the Sunday of judgment. It is the day 
when our thoughts turn to the coming of our Lord “to judge the 
quick and the dead.” A sermon on the second coming of Christ, 
which of course need not be from the premillennial standpoint, is 
the appropriate discourse for this day. The collect for the next 
Sunday suggests a sermon on the eternal value of the Scriptures. 
The third Sunday in Advent may appropriately be utilized as an 
opportunity to preach on John Baptist and his stern message of 
repentance. Christmas Sunday, of course, will always be used to 
the best advantage by every preacher worthy of his salt. 

The Sundays from Christmas to Lent may well be dedicated 
to missionary and biographical sermons, mingled with others of 
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a general nature in order to avoid any suggestion of monotony. If 
Lent is to be used for doctrinal discourses, these pre-Lenten days 
may be used profitably for a series on the life of Jesus. 

Lent comes with the warming of the air and the melting of 
the snow. The world is coming to a new birth, and it is time 
to cleanse our hearts in preparation for the great feast of the un- 
leavened bread of sincerity and truth. These are solemn days. 
Our souls are saddened as we think of the dark clouds which gath- 
ered around the Master’s head during that last journey south- 
ward, and we realize that the sinfulness of hearts like ours laid 
his burdens upon him. The time is ripe for evangelistic sermons, 
or a series on the life of Jesus, if that has not been given previously, 
or a series of sermons may be preached on the creed, with the pur- 
pose of stating its mighty truths in modern language. 

Holy Week is a season which we are beginning to use more 
and more. No week in all the year is more fitting for an earnest 
evangelistic campaign. Such a campaign would effectively follow 
the series of doctrinal sermons on the creed. As for the Easter 
opportunity, no one needs to be reminded of its great value. 

The Sundays before Whitsunday may be given to general 
or miscellaneous sermons, which will afford a relief from the heavy 
spiritual diet of the preceding weeks. If the evangelistic appeal 
has brought new Christians into the church, give these Sundays 
to sermons on practical Christian living. 

Whitsunday, or Pentecost, is the birthday of the church, and 
should not be allowed to pass without recognition. As the com- 
memoration of that day when the smoldering Christian faith 
burst into a consuming fire, it is of deep interest. As reminding 
us of the church’s first great success with the mighty force of 
united prayer, it gives suggestions for any number of topics. 

Hard upon Whitsunday comes the great feast of Trinity. 
What does it mean to us to believe in a triune God? A sermon 
showing how the triune nature of God is a natural consequence of 
the fact that God is love, pointing out that a God who exists in 
Three Persons cannot vary from a purpose of love without self- 
destruction, because his very existence depends on love, is not a 
very difficult sermon to prepare, and may be greatly helpful. 
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The Sundays which complete the Christian year are the sum- 
mer Sundays and those of early fall. They are vacation days, 
when church affairs are more or less broken up. This is no time 
for heavy doctrinal sermons, but rather for the lighter topics. A 
good time for sermons on the messages of the poets or the beauties 
of the great hymns. Early autumn brings Rally Day, with its 
reorganization of Sunday-school affairs, sees the vacationist home 
to his work, brings to the pastor the duty of heavier reading and 
study in preparation for the strenuous work of the winter season. 
And then begins again the cycle of the Christian year, with 
Advent Sunday calling us to put off the works of darkness and be 
prepared to render an account to the great Judge of all men. 

The value of such a program to the congregation ought to be 
fairly obvious. It carries them through the entire range of the 
gospel every year, thus making for a well-balanced knowledge 
and appreciation of those things which are most surely believed 
among us. In view of the great confusion existing in these days 
concerning Christian faith and doctrine, a program of careful in- 
struction is one of the most vitally ueeded things in every church. 

There may be a prejudice against doctrinal preaching, both 
among preachers and among people. This need not be, however. 
The hashing over of outworn theological phrases is not doctrinal 
preaching, and neither is the demolition of dead theological errors. 
The wise preacher will take such doctrines as the atonement, and 
by showing that they contain nothing which is not also true of 
the highest relations between parents and children, will make 
them both understandable, deeply interesting and appealing. 

By following the seasons of the church year, also, the preacher 
is led to attack subjects which too often go untouched, since the 
best men will fall into ruts of thinking and preaching unless they 
are on guard, and a pastor whose instruction always follows cer- 
tain well-defined grooves is not the most interesting man to listen 
to year after year. 

Again, the emotional life of the congregation is well devel- 
oped by this program. Repentance, restitution, submission, serv- 
ice, all are stressed in their proper time. The sober girding up of 
the mind precedes the joy of Christmas, Christmas leads us to 
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thoughts of missionary endeavor among the Gentiles, Lent brings 
us to thoughts of spiritual cleansing, Easter floods us with joy 
and peace, Witsunday renews our experience of the Spirit’s wit- 
ness, Trinity lifts our hearts and minds to the contemplation of 
the supreme Mystery. Every side of nature is appealed to. 

The will is not neglected in this cultivation of mind and 
heart. Every season brings its appropriate opportunities of serv- 
ice, and truths learned are translated into action. 

To the preacher as well as to the congregation many benefits 
accrue from the plan. He too finds an enrichment and stimula- 
tion of mind, heart, and will in adapting his presentation of the 
ever-fascinating gospel to the changing year. One of the most 
helpful (to me) series of sermons I ever planned out was one on 
the Apostles’ Creed. The endeavor to make clear the meaning of 
such articles as the Communion of Saints led into fields of Chris- 
tian truth which I had only barely touched upon before. In the 
attempt to bring to his congregation the appeal of each season the 
preacher cannot but be touched deeply himself by the same appeal. 
It is an open question in the writer’s mind whether a sincere 
preacher is not usually his own most benefited listener, and this 
is not meant ironically either. Besides this there is a stimulus in 
setting before oneself every year a worth-while program for pulpit 
work and then conscientiously following it that the preacher with- 
out such a schedule never knows. 

This plan is workable; it can be used year after year. This 
does not entail repetition of the same topics every year, which 
would not be at all desirable. Preach your Whitsunday sermon 
one year, for instance, on the “Work of the Holy Spirit,” the next 
on “An Example of Prevailing Prayer,” the next on “The Ever- 
Present God,” and so forth. Try preaching an Advent Sunday 
sermon on the return of Christ from the post-millennial stand- 
point, following it the next year by a sermon on the inexorable law 
of divine retribution, and the next by a discourse on the emptiness 
of the materialistic life, all of which topics are appropriate to that 
day. No one, I believe, who has carefully followed the above plan 
will ever abandon it for no plan at all, and it is doubtful if a 
better foundation for a sermon program can be discovered. 
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1 Jerusalem is the Hebrew for “Habitation of Peace” 
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THE CITY WHOSE NAME IS PEACE? 


HARRY WEBB F'ARRINGTON 


I 


He came to the city whose name is Peace, 
That the greeds of Commerce and War might cease. 


Not on a majestic, swift, spirited horse, 

The beast and the symbol of battle and force; 

But striding the slow and the lowly young ass, 

That threaded the marts and the steep mountain pass; 
A Prince without trappings of purple and lace, 

Or rare jeweled crown, or a gem-studded mace, 


He came to the city whose name is Peace, 
That the greeds of Commerce and War might cease. 


But judges and rulers with desperate fears, 

Averted their faces and hooded their ears. 

The world was unready to live in accord, 

To greet the dark strangers, or sheathe the sharp sword; 
So the Masters of Commerce and Captains of War 

Made light of him, pitied him, mocked him, and swore. 


They dethroned in that city the Prince of Peace, 
That the greeds of Commerce and War might cease. 


II 


Then down the long years he came, misunderstood 


By his sword-bearing church preaching World-Brotherhood; 


Agegrieved, unencumbered of weapons, he rides 
Through places of battle, where soldier-mound hides 
The bones of his children, the lowly, who toil, 
Whose hope is their hands, whose substance, the soil, 


On his way to the city whose sign is Peace, 
That the greeds of Commerce and War might cease. 


Through forests denuded, fields poisoned and dead, 
Past widowhood weary with broods underfed; 
The unemployed millions, faint, broken, in need, 
Come smile on his mission and bid him God-speed, 
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Their judges and rulers from West and the East, 
Beholding his figure upon the low beast, 

Then turn from their wisdom of speeches and books, 
To hear his soft words, catch the thought in his looks, 


They enthrone in the city the Prince of Peace, 
That the greeds of Commerce and War might cease. 


III 


Not on a high throne, but a level, plain place, 

He sat in the midst of them, faces to Face; 
Unmindful of speeches, their books or their charts, 
Divining their thinking, he fathomed their hearts. | 
He talked as a brother, but spoke as a King; 
He had the commands of his Father to bring— 


The rules of the city whose sign is Peace, 
For the greeds of Commerce and War to cease. 


He held for their memories and visions to see, 
Enduring words spoken in old Galilee. 

Those nations shall perish who bind men, and lord 
By charge of the chariot, and thrust of the sword. 
Not “rule and to get,” but by “serve and to give” 

As passion and practice, shall all nations live. 

The millions are crying from shop and from sod, 

The people still groan for the justice of God. 

They throng on the highways in all of your lands, 
With psalms on their lips and a palm in their hands. 


Again, judge ye, rulers, this Prince of Peace— 
Are the greeds of Commerce and War to cease? | 


HE REIGNS IN THE NATIONS WHOSE SIGN IS WORLD PEACE, 
FoR THE GREEDS OF COMMERCE AND WAR DID CEASE. 
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RELATIVITY AND MATERIALISM 


On November 15, 1922, there appeared a message in the 
Echo de Paris, stating that Professor Albert Einstein had been 
solemnly excommunicated by the Russian Communists. This was 
the substance of the article: 

At a special council meeting held in order to examine the question 
the Russian Communist party condemned the Einstein theory as being 
“reactionary of nature, furnishing support for counter-revolutionary 
ideas”; also as being “the product of the bourgeois class in decomposition.” 

Professor Timirazeff presented a long report to the council in which he 
discussed whether Einstein’s theories could be reconciled with the theory 
of materialism. He decided that they could not, and because, in his 


opinion, they led to “pure idealism,” the council pronounced con- 
demnation. 


This news item may be greatly exaggerated or wholly incor- 
rect, as are a large part of the communications published by the 


government, 


press of the Western World concerning the Soviet 
It is, however, probably a correct portrait, not in detail but in 
spirit, of the present attitude of those to whom materialism is a 
faith as well as a scientific doctrine toward this new and quite 
revolutionary interpretation of Nature. 

Certainly the old form of materialism must be wholly changed 
by a theory which requires a radical change in its view of matter 
as modified by motion. What is called the “mass” of any object 
is entirely different to different observers moving in different di- 
rections. Things are actually longer or shorter, larger or smaller 
to folks in various relations to a moving object. Mass is not a 
constant element in reality; it increases with velocity. This will 
not seem to apply to the great body of things which we see in a 


rather static condition with little or no velocity. As Nordman in 
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his Einstein and the Universe says: “Mass and energy are the 
same thing, or are at least different sides of one and the same coin. 
There is, then, no longer a material mass. There is nothing but 
energy in the external universe. A strange, in a sense an almost 
spiritual, turn for modern physies to take!” (P. 116f.) 

Herbert Dingle, lecturer on Astrophysics at the Imperial 
College of Science and Technology, asserts in his booklet, Rela- 
tivity for All, that this discovery of a new element in nature in- 
volves a new conception of natural law. And he proceeds to say: 


Relativity gives the death-blow to whatever might remain of the old 
form of materialism. Not only does it make it impossible to reduce 
Nature to matter and motion: it makes the description of the course of 
Nature in these terms an incomplete and therefore a false one. What 
has hitherto been called a law of Nature becomes a law of our particular 
aspect of Nature, which is only one of an infinite number of aspects. 
Space, time, and matter are seen to be an inadequate alphabet for a 
universal language. They may, or may not, be capable of forming all the 
words we need, but there are tongues whose sounds they certainly will not 
fit, and these tongues, as well as ours, belong to Nature. We must go back 
to the primitive sounds for the expression of natural laws. We can after- 
wards spell them out in our own characters for our own special use, but 
the laws themselves must be universal.—(Page 41f.) 


It is not then in Democritus, originator of the atomistic view 
of the universe, but in Heraclitus, who placed the stress on motion, 
that we can find the germ of this new conception. We are not 
ready yet to locate precisely Relativity in any system of philosophy. 
Haldane could link it to Hegelianism, simply because Hegel em- 
phasizes not being, but becoming. Any thought system which is 
free from the tyranny of formal logic can make a place for 
Einstein." 

The article in this issue by Bishop Francis J. McConnell was 
requested by the Editor and is now published because of the abso- 


1 Dr. Charles P. Steinmetz of Schenectady, that celebrated electrical engineer whose recent 
death was a great loss not only to the General Electric Company, which employed jim, but to our 
American life, was one of the very few who not only accepted but could comprehend the Einstein 
theory in its mathematical statement. Very probably his conversion to the doctrine of Relativity 
was occasioned by a constant fact in his experrence—that the square root of minus one is so fre- 
quently a part of the algebraic formulas in electricity—something that cannot be geometrically 
pictured in terms of the Euclidean geometry of three dimensions. Steinmets was not a material- 
ist. Indeed, he was an ardent defender of religion which he stated in somewhat singular terms. 
He is an outstanding example of a very modern type of scientific men who are perfectly footloose 
of the mechanistic and materialistic postulates which have misshaped the thinking of so many 
scientists in the past. 
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lute necessity that every educated person, and especially the min- 
istry, should acquire some knowledge of this new interpretation of 
Nature, which seems to be gaining victory in the realm of both 


science and philosophy, and which may possibly work a revolution 
in the common conception of the Universe. 





THE VALUE OF VISION 


Go inte an art gallery with your dog, if it is allowed, and you 
will make this discovery: Your canine companion may have 
better eyes than you (he never wears glasses and rarely needs 
them), but you will behold far more than he. Animals look, man 
sees; the dog beholds the canvas, the man the picture. For vision 
comes from the inner sight of the eyes behind the eyes; spirit lends 
new meaning to sense. 

There is the same difference between men; one hears only 
noise where another is thrilled with music. To one a tree is only 
timber, to another it is the burning bush from which God speaks. 
Niagara is more than water power for running machinery, but 
only the poetic spirit hears its deeper music and sees its diviner 
beauty. Spiritual things are spiritually discerned and it is the pure 
in heart that see God. Vision is the power to see the unseen, 
to realize the invisible. It is the spiritual product of faith which 
makes present the dreams of hope and realizes the things unseen. 

Everything in life has an unseen factor. This is true of more 
than the idealistic arts—painting and poetry, music and sculpture. 
Even a great city should be more to us than stone, bricks and mor- 
tar—it should become a manifested thought, an externalized dream. 
The material universe has God’s idea back of it. Flowers are his 
thoughts in bloom and stars his thoughts ablaze. Turn a house 
into a home and something is there that only the heart can behold. 
Religion has some fair outward features, such as creed, ceremony, 
and conduct; but its inward spirit is faith, hope, and love. Not 
until vision comes do we really understand anything. We must see 
its soul, visualize its ideal. How easily worldly souls miss the 
meaning of life! 
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This unseen factor, the soul of things, is the permanent ele- 
ment of reality. “The things that are not seen are eternal.” 
Flowers fade, but the hidden life in their pistil abides. Ideas are 
greater than things and outlive them. And idealists are a more 
permanent power in history than realists. Cheops built pyramids 
which still stand, but do they dominate the mind of to-day? Abra- 
ham probably in the same age went in a strange quest after God, 
seeking a spiritual city with its enduring foundations, and there 
are still millions joining him in the same mystic pilgrimage. 
Moses as a living power outlives Rameses, the Great, and Dante 
still sways souls to whom the Medici of Florence are only historic 
relics. 

This unseen factor is both the strength and the apparent weak- 
ness of religion. For mystery always annoys the materialistic 
mind. “Give us facts,” say the Gradgrinds of the market place. 
Yet in the end man will reject the gods he can see and understand. 
Natural history drives away the faun and the satyr, and botany 
the nymph and dryad. Even astronomy puts those pagan divinities 
to work. But the Sun of Righteousness can never be wholly seen 
or closely analyzed. Electric lights put out the stars, the near 
lights extinguish the far lights, yet the patient stars shine on. Is 
faith a frail thing because of the domination of sense? That very 
fact makes faith inexpugnable. You cannot conquer the coming 
spring with artillery. The unseen glories march on to victory. 

Life depends on vision. Take away the recognition of the 
unseen and death follows. ‘Where there is no vision, the people 
perish.” “Man cannot live by bread alone.” Even all economic 
values rest down on spiritual and moral values. Even such a 
skeptic as Hume said: “A nation that neglected the science of 
ethies could not produce a yard of cotton cloth.” What is a living? 
It is more than food, drink, and dress. Without the dreamers, 
society would perish. The so-called practical men cannot save 
the broken and blighted world of to-day. 

This is equally true of knowledge. It must be vitalized by 
insight to live. Even the classic must have a touch of romance 
to keep going. Mere form cannot carry art. To neglect the ideal 


brings atrophy of mental power. Charles Darwin sadly confessed 
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that the sacrifice of taste for music and poetry had impoverished 
his later life. There is a mystical element in all great achieve- 
ment. Nature is in league with genius. It is also a social fact. 
In the long run man will fight for ideas as for nothing else. Noth- 
ing ruins a nation like the loss of illusions. That is one secret of 
the European tragedy of to-day. Every great epoch of human 
progress started from spiritual insight. Principle is stronger 
than policy, right than expediency, conviction than mere con- 
formity. It is vision that lifts the statesman above the politician, 
the artist above the artisan, the saint above the mere moralist. 

So morality rests upon religion. If religion dies, morals 
may survive for a little time, just as the tea kettle keeps hot for a 
few minutes after leaving the fire. To keep hot, it must go back 
to the fire. So wit’ the moral life of man. Only the fire of spirit- 
ual vision can keep it going. Your ethical culture societies and so- 
called liberal religionists cannot save the slums with their moral 
essays. Nothing will recreate life but a supernatural religion. 
Never can the world do without its seers, prophets, and inspired 
teachers who illuminate the problems of time with the vision of the 
Eternal. 

Man is an exiled king who often pawns the crown jewels of 


his immortal nature for food and lodging by the way. 


Pity the man that never sees 
The stars shine through the cypress trees. 


“To be carnally minded is death.” To save the soul, to save society, 
to save the world, inward vision must be placed behind outward 
eyesight. The gospel of Christ brings the ee salve that anoints 


and transforms sight into insight. A restored vision will rebuild 


the world. 





SYMPATHY OF THE SAVIOUR 


Ir is very difficult for those who occupy widely different 
spheres in life to understand one another. It was quite natural 
for the young French princess, who never knew an unsatisfied 
want, on hearing that the people cried for bread, to say, “Why 
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don’t they eat cake?’ They who are born in palaces know little 
of the misery of the poor; the healthy cannot sympathize with the 
feeble and sickly. How, then, can God understand us? How ean 
he who dwells in perpetual blessedness measure the might of 
earth’s pain ? 

Now the Bible answer is, he is not that kind of a God at all. 
God does not have an easy time of it. There is a human life in 
God ; he has made the world’s life his own ; that is the mystery and 
glory of the Incarnation and Atonement. The theologies have often 
forgotten that it is written of the God of the Bible, “In all their 
affliction, he was afflicted,” or that Hosea pictures a sorrowing 
God whose loving heart breaks like that of a deserted husband over 
an unfaithful wife. 

It was a part of the training of our Lord for his work that he 
was “made perfect through suffering,” and became “like unto his 
brethren.” He got his diploma in the service and experienced 
himself the woe of man. God did not stay in his heaven of glad- 
ness, but by sharing childhood’s sorrows, the toil of the workshop, 
the pangs of hunger, and the testings of temptations, he is “touched 
with the feeling of our infirmities.” 

“He was tempted in all points like as we are’’—how hard 
that is to understand if we confuse ourselves with the incommen- 
surable attributes of a metaphysical God, and how easy when we 
touch the moral majesty of the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ! 
Nor must we think of his temptation as a meaningless theatrical 
performance or a legal fiction; it was a real temptation, a realiza- 
tion of the strength of sin and a battle with its power. For tempta- 
tion is not sin; it is the school in which childlike innocence may 
become manly virtue. 

Jesus had human passions and desires of which he had to 
win the mastery, and so he “learned obedience by the things 
which he suffered.” And “he suffered, being tempted,” for it is 
the good who suffer most on account of sin, seeing that they make 
the hardest fight against sin. We foolishly say of the saintly soul, 
“He never was tempted as I am,” when perhaps he fought harder 
than we ever did. The wind is strongest on the hill tops. 

He was “without sin,” for to be tempted is not itself a sin. 
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He does not need the experience of personal sin to sympathize with 


the sinner. Temptation yielded to creates hardness; temptation 
overcome softens and makes tender. Sin kills sympathy. The 
holiest, who have won their purity by struggle, are tenderest to 
the fallen. 

The sympathy of Jesus compasses the whole range of our 
need. The starving boy longing for bread on the other side of the 
baker’s window has a brother in Him; he, too, was tempted in the 
wilderness to get bread wrongfully. The merchant, politician, 
artist, or pleasure seeker, fascinated by the world’s glory and de- 
ceived by its lie, can find rescue in him, for he too from the 
mountain top saw the selfish splendor and refused it. He was 
poor with the poorest and weary with the workers, suffers with 
the sufferers, lonely, misrepresented, and persecuted; he knew 
what distasteful surroundings mean, yet did not desert his post. 
Our tears hang upon him heavier than do the stars. 

“Let us therefore come boldly unto a throne of grace, that we 
may find grace to help in time of need.” For real sympathy is 
more than sentiment, it does help. His was a practical sympathy, 
not merely spoken in tender words, but echoed in his life and ex- 
pressed in action. So little children found a blessing in his touch, 
a hungry multitude drew food from his hands, and two mourning 
sisters not only felt his tears fall with theirs, but found their liv- 
ing brother at the grave at the call of his voice. His sympathy 
blossomed in deeds of love and gifts of goodness. 

One link was wanting between man and God. Man had lis- 
tened for the music of the divine voice and heard in it no minor 
chord of pain, but now the calm surface is ruffled and we hear 
him ery, “My soul is exceeding sorrowful, even unto death.” 

His heart is still unchanged. The glorification of the Risen 
Lord has not transformed or destroyed his humanity. He still 
bears the brand of his crucifixion; the Lamb in the midst of the 
throne still carries the signs of slaughter. The Exalted Christ 
is the nerve center of the universe. There is not an earthly throb, 
tear, or sigh but passes tl.rough the Eternal Heart. 


So through the thunder comes a human voice 
Saying, “O heart I made, a Heart beats here!” 
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THE HOUSE OF THE INTERPRETER 

Durine the coming year this department will be chiefly given to 
sermon studies of portions of the Book of Exodus, the chief reasons being 
to continue emphasis on the highly homiletic value of the Old Testament 
and the special worth of this book as the definite historic beginning of 
revealed religion, particularly in the disclosure of the New Name, Jehovah, 
the God of the Covenant. 

There is not yet in English any outstanding Commentary on Exodus. 
For popular use nothing is better than that of W. H. Bennett in The Neu 
Century Bible. For expository purposes we recommend the volume by 
Chadwick in the Erpositor’s Bible and Dr. William M. Taylor’s Moses 
the Lawgiver. The latter, while not profoundly critical, is rich both 
with the meat and milk of religious edification. 


Wuo SHALL HAVE THE CHILD? 


Rameses II, the probable Pharaoh of the Oppression—soldier, builder, 
tyrant—like all bad rulers, feared the growth of manhood. Hence the de- 
struction of the boy babes of Israel. But all the heart of womanhood 
was in the plot against cruelty and to save manhood. Hebrew mothers, 
Egyptian midwives, and finally a dove born in the vulture’s nest, a prin- 
cess of the royal court, unite for their rescue. Rank, caste, nationality, 
all went down before the power of human and womanly sympathy. And 
the crying babe called Moses turned the tide of human history. 

1. The Dangers About Childhood. Satan’s most perilous snares are 
set for young souls. All influences seek possession of the child, and every 
mother is forced to commit her children to the perils of a more cruel 
Nile, the river of depraved humanity with its rapids and crocodiles. The 
wicked world has a place for the child whether the church has or not. 

2. The Significance of Childhood. This is a late discovery. Classic 
literature is singularly silent concerning the young. “Greek art has no 
children,” says Ruskin. Perhaps the Romans did hold up the newborn 
babe to the skies as if to symbolize its heavenly origin and destiny, yet 
had little true reverence for childhood. The father held the power of 
life and death; the babe had no rights. Cicero writes to a friend: “When 
a child dies young it is easy to be consoled; when it dies in the cradle, 
no concern is felt about it.” The same is true in the paganism of to-day. 

The Bible is the only book of ancient literature that glorifies the child. 
When the first babe is born, Eve cries, “I have gotten a man from Jehovah”: 
she sees a delegate from distant lands, a clothed eternity, with eyes that 
are torches of God lit up at the central sun of his being. Jesus brings a 
new emphasis as he blesses little children. His Advent draws all eyes to 
the babe who has become for us a perpetual Messiah. 

The child of to-day is the coming man and holds the secret of to- 
morrow. That passenger in the little barge among the bulrushes was the 
coming deliverer of his race; he became leader, lawgiver, warrior—the 
earthly founder of religious civilization. The princess did a greater deed 
than Rameses her kinsman; he built palaces, but she laid the cornerstone 
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of the unseen temple of all time. It is greater to train a child than to 
rule the state. 

3. The Nurture of Childhood. The princess charged the mother: 
“Take this child and nurse it for me and I will pay thee thy wages.” The 
period of growth is the opportunity of culture. Education begins with life, 
yes, even before it; O. W. Holmes said, “A hundred years before he is 
born.” Does not God say the same to every parent and teacher: “Train 
him for Me.” God claims the child. Yet too often we let the world have 
him and train him for wealth, pleasure, beauty; the child is lost and only 
a mass of vanity, affectation, fine clothes—a human monstrosity—remains. 
About the child are a trinity of influences—the home, the school, and the 
church. The home is first in time and importance; the parent has the 
primary rights and duties. It was not the wisdom of Egypt which its 
sages gave him but the faith in God his mother taught him that made 
Moses great. The mother of Moses got the start of the philosophers of 
Egypt. (Heb. 11. 23ff.) 

Children should be brought to God in the preadolescent period; the 
nearer we are to the cradle the nearer to Christ. Natural birth and the 
new birth should be brought close together. This is the normal method 
of religious growth both of the church and the world. It is the secret 
of the continuous strength of Romanism. Not armies, laws, or paper 
constitutions can redeem humanity. God gives us the chance with every 
new generation. 

4. Rewards of the Work. “I will pay thee thy wages,” said the prin- 
cess to the mother—and so says God to us all. No work of greater dignity 
calls to the parent, pedagogue, or preacher. The immortal material for 
the art of life is the infant soul. We learn as much and more from a 
child than he from us. No amount of culture can compensate the lack of 
this experience. It will bring back to all of us an enduring youth. It 
will give the church a continual Christmas and an eternal Easter. The 
Holy Child shall abide forever and the spring flowers bloom perpetually 
on our altars. 

“They that be wise [the Talmud says teachers] shall shine as the 
brightness of the firmament and as the stars forever and ever.” 


Tue Burnine BusH 


It was a crisis both in the plans of God and the life of Moses. 
Rameses II was dead. This greatest of Egyptian kings, hero, conqueror in 
three continents, builder of magnificent works, might have expected im- 
mortal fame but only achieved eternal notoriety. That monarch is now 
gibbeted as a tyrant while a banished refugee has been given deathless 
glory. Moses must be regarded as one of the greatest personalities in all 
history. 

1. God prepares his servants by discipline for higher revelation. He 
needs trained men for his work and is a stern schoolmaster. He is not 
ready until we are ready, and his chief task is preparing us. 

Moses was trained by waiting. He had decided for God in youth, but 
the supreme call does not come until he is eighty. Moses was maturing 
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for destiny. “He endured as seeing Him who is invisible.” Waiting i: 
one of the hardest of God’s lessons. To be stirred to a great mission and 
then break down in consciousness of utter failure—the romance of life 
ended, its rosy dawn faded into the steady glare of prosaic day, life 
subsided into the treadmill of drudgery—this is stern discipline which 
only choice souls can pass through with credit. “In the music of our 
lives God has inserted rests”; they are not music but help music, and 
are perhaps the hardest thing in music to observe. If we were only big 
enough to imagine the patience of God, it would give us new power of 
endurance. And God often amends our impatience by making us share 
his patience. 

He was trained by solitude. As the knights-errant of old watched 
their armor for the night before the accolade, so does God prepare his 
servants. Society may become a disease; only great souls can get reve- 
lation out of loneliness. The prophets have always come from the desert 
The world’s voice of hope is first heard crying in the wilderness. When 
all other voices are silent, God can be heard. We live in a noisy world— 
the cries of the market place, the tumult of trade, the chatter of fools, the 
blare of political trumpets. Would you hear God, you must get away from 
these that his voice may wake sweet echoes in the solitude. 

He was trained by lowly toil. Satan visits lazy folks but God honors 
diligence. His vision never breaks upon the indolent. The third-rate 
man who neglects his humble task, chafing against the obscurity of his 
vocation, unfits himself for high insight and lofty leadership. So to the 
education of the courtier Moses now adds that of the shepherd. He must 
strip himself of the fashion of this world. The unreal character of so- 
ciety, its artificial accidents of rank and wealth must be stripped off to 
get down to the man, for it is to the man that comes the vision and the 
voice. 

2. God reveals himself to prepared souls. Not every one has the 
poet’s eye or the prophet’s vision. “The secret of the Lord is with them 
that fear him.” 

Moses had the inquiring spirit. It is the glory of man that he asks 
questions. The intellect is not at war with religion. All science and 
philosophy are born of wonder. Burning bushes are not uncommon 
in the desert, but the quick eye of a trained man saw something there 
that others could not see. God calls to the investigating mind. 

He had the spirit of reverence. The gate of mental curiosity leads 
into the sanctuary of reverence. In our age of iconoclasm, this message 
is needed. Emerson said, “No greater calamity can befall a nation than 
its loss of reverence.” To whom nothing is sacred, the star depths are 
silent and nature has no word. By frivolous jesting we can take the life 
out of the most precious texts of Scripture. Has the modern church be- 
come a clubhouse rather than a temple, and worship been transformed 
into entertainment? That is why ears are deaf and God seems silent. 

3. God reveals himself in common things. It was a simple thorn bush 
and not the mountain, although it was the mount of God, that now blazes 
with the divine glory. 
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There is miracle in the commonplace. All the bushes of life are full 
of mystery. 


Not only round our infancy 

Doth heaven with all its splendors lie. 
Daily with souls that cringe and plot 
We Sinais climb and know it not. 


Everybody sees the bush; only the few see the fire. The scientist will 
tell you its species, describe its leaves, flowers, fruit, but only the seer 
perceives the presence of the God who hides himself in small things. We 
walk amid veiled splendors. 


Earth is crammed with heaven 
And every common bush afire with God, 
And he who sees it puts aside his shoes; 
The rest sit round it and pick blackberries. 


The same stars shine on us as on Abraham’s pathway; our roses are as 
fair as those that bloomed in Eden; the lily’s muffled hum of the summer 
bee is in perfect rhythm with the music of the revolving spheres. In 
smallest and simplest things to-day God as truly lives and talks to us as 
on any sacred mountain in the past. 

God is an immanent God. He is not an absentee landlord detached 
from his universe. He fills all things as the sun fills the dewdrop, yet is 
distinct from all things as the sun is distinct from the dewdrop. The 
fire symbol abides; the Shekinah still sends rays of brightness through 
the wall about us. 

4. Where God reveals himself is holy ground. Sinai was doubtless 
regarded as peculiarly the dwelling place of Jehovah. Local worship was 
a principle of all primitive religion. It insisted on holy places and holy 
times. Our Lord changed all that and made the whole world holy by 
making it possible to have communion with God everywhere. 

The earth is holy as revealing God. Every rock may be a Horeb and 
every tree a Tree of Life. The Susquehanna is as sacred as the Jordan 
and the Berkshire Hills as holy as Olivet. Nature is “the living visible 
garment of God.” Everywhere his glory shines and his voice can be 
heard. 

The earth is holy as the scene of divine worship. Its rocks have be- 
come altars and its hills are shrines. There is no place where man may 
not and cannot pray—not in cathedrals alone, but wherever there are a 
hungry soul and a lonely heart. As with Moses, every field of toil may 
be the place where the flame shall make known His presence and his call 
come to conscience and life. 

The earth is holy because of its sacred associations. Sinai is asso- 
ciated with the revelation of Jehovah, the giving of the Law, the vision 
of Elijah, and perhaps with Paul’s visit to Arabia. But the Incarnation 
makes sacred the whole world. So do the lives of holy men; its dust 
throbs with their memories, its air vibrates with their words. It is 
sacred both with birth and death. Do you not know some places of holy 
experience, the spot where you met God in pardon, peace, and power? 
The earth is holy because of its definite relations to the spiritual 
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life. It is linked with the unseen world and pulses with spiritual energy 
The secret of religion is not the secularizing of worship but the sanctify- 
ing of work—not to make the church a common place, but to make every 
place a church and every life a priesthood. 

We have turned aside this Holy Day to this Holy Place. May some 
lambent flame make a new Pentecost, so that beyond the voice of the 
preacher we may hear the voice of God! For this Holy Place is th: 
vestibule of the Holy of Holies. 


A REVIEW OF THE REVIEW 

THE September Review enchains me. From instinct or by design 
you have presented a remarkable collection of independent and inter 
related papers. It is a panorama of complementary thought, for which 
my tribute to Beck serves as a curtain raiser, while your Apostolic Bull 
is a Reveille. 

Doctor Nagler’s masterly combination of history and analysis en 
lightens, captivates, and enfranchises. But am I wrong in my feeling 
that, back of his flashing line of free thinking, there is a reserve army 
of selected “Fundamentalism” that is quite different from, and supple 
mentary to, the fundamentalism which we triplingly call the Laws of 
Thought? 

Doctor Soper’s study charms, but does not proselyte me. This yearn- 
ing of the “World Vision” has haunted generous minds throughout the 
ages and in many lands. The attitude of Jesus toward it is an interesting 
inquiry, but the crucial question is, what, if any, is its rational basis? 
Who can be sure to balance accurately therein the interplay of benevo 
lence and of imperial ambition. Neither the trader nor the Wesleyan 
missionary can, upon any peculiar fitness, be implicitly trusted to hold 
the scales. The machine gun and the gospel hymn are both engines of 
mastery. Upon mingled motives, with one or the other instrument, we 
mold other men into our own likeness. When one man exhorts another 
to live the Christ life, he means the Christ life as the speaker under 
stands it. Otherwise he would have no communicable thought If he 
pretend anything more, it is merely an effort to overawe, more or less 
kindly meant. The attempt may be perfectly sincere and in the highest 
degree benevolent, since the speaker not infrequently regards himself 
endowed with a certain supernatural insight. The mind of the Indian 
“Political Officer” works in markedly similar fashion. We may gild the 
“world vision” with all the glories of the “brotherhood of man” and 
“fatherhood of God,” but it remains to the helmsman, lay or clerical, 
not a polestar, but a polar light. Dr. Edwin Grant Conklin, a commanding 
thinker, became enamored of it, upon the revelations of his laboratory. 
In The Development of Human Evolution, persuaded of the extreme value 
of cooperation, he worked out, in biological terms, an eloquent and closely 
reasoned statement of the moral and social order, which he called “the 
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Religion of Evolution.” All the world is now reading it as a new gospel 
of hope and divine fulfillment. But Conklin has an eye that pierces 
always to the remotest consequence, He did not concede, he asserted 
that the end of his formula was the death of the human race. He too was 
convinced that the “cellular complex” was aflame with the Christ spirit. 
Christianity, as we in America now have it, is clearly a Western religion. 
At bottom Doctor Soper is really pondering its claim to universal accept- 
ance. Is there not prospect of more edifying, more broadly humanizing 
result in Doctor Nagler’s speculation of possible enrichment through 
increasing contact with the quickened mind of the Eastern races inter- 
acting with our own? The present good is sufficient for man’s needs, 
provided only that it be the noblest within his reach. Why should we 
distress ourselves about the final success or issue of the universal order? 
Devout submission is proper enough, but zealous cooperation not infre- 
quently has a sinister undercurrent of presumptuous dictation. 

The divergent views of Professor Harnack and Doctor Soper ought 
not to be held in opposition. They may both be right. Why should we 
feel it necessary to explain every utterance of a great mind by a single 
train of thought? The words of a great teacher are to be interpreted in 
perspective against his historic background, and in the light of his con- 
temporary foreground. Apparently Jesus had a double line of thought: 
one born of his race, and one born of his dignity as a man, profoundly 
influenced by the atmosphere of a world dominion, whereof his people 
were a reluctant part. Why try to reconcile the two? They are both 
valuable, though contraries. The probabilities are that Jesus himself 
would have taken but a languid interest in the discussion. His colloquy 
was with the soul of individual man: and that is just as different from 
“world vision” as it is from “tribal visions,” though it has point of con- 
tact with both. Nothing is more confusing and less remunerative than 
this inveterate practice of digging over the Gospels to find a rescript 
upon any and every problem that can exercise the human mind. They 
touch “the hem of His garment” not to draw “virtue,” but some kind of 
an “ism” out of him—Christian Science, Christian Philosophy, Christian 
Socialism, Christian Justice, Christian Pastimes, and the whole tinkling 
caravan. Do we change the mental attitude by substituting the word 
“Christian” for “Catholic”? 

The foreshadowing of man’s intellectual power and spiritual grace, 
in divers lower forms of animal life, is a valuable scientific study, which 
doubtless will profoundly modify philosophy. But what possible strength- 
ening of menta! fiber or of moral purpose do we gain, if we join with Mr. 
J. Stitt Wilson in ecstatic contemplation of “the Christ spirit” in an 
oyster? “The harmony of nature” is always an attractive theme. But 
nature’s greatest mystery and greatest moral] lesson is in the necessary 
balance of contraries. 

The papers on Bishop Asbury are admirable. They are real history 
sympathetically put. Only I am always skeptical at tirades over the 
moral degeneracy of past generations, to explain the accomplishment of 
great men. All those terrible denunciations of eighteenth century practice 
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could be duplicated to-day from current literature. As to the relations 
of the sexes, and particularly the relaxation of the family union, matters 
are much worse now. It is unsafe to measure the extent of an evil prac- 
tice by the vigor of the protest against it. If society had not been sound 
at the core, Asbury would never have secured such response. This, 
however, does not minimize his beneficence. You can’t make bad people 
good. You help good people to be better. 

The selection from Punch was a masterstroke. I am a firm believer 
in the propriety of ridicule, in the hands of a clear thinking, clean-minded 
man. You put up a man of the world to fortify two ecclesiastics with 
the discriminations of polite society. Doctor Neff’s article belongs to a 
class of writing to which reply is difficult. The moral earnestness is trans- 
parent: and when the view is politely presented with a certain elegance 
of expression, one hates to strike at the joint of the harness. At bottom 
it is the view of the uncultivated evangelist. Bishop Hughes’ paper is one 
of the finest arguments I ever read. It is also a model of style; I mean 
of arrangement and expression. It is keyed to the spiritual tone, and 
advanced from the entire mental horizon of his audience with mar- 
velous skill. He deals only with that which to them is rightly most 
precious. He is a child of God and Aristotle and Disraeli. You were 
certainly discreet in closing the discussion. I do not think I ever read 
two papers in which each protagonist so completely and forcefully stated 
his side of the controversy. Be it understood, my hat is off to Doctor 
Neff also. Your plan of separate preparation on the question has justi- 
fied itself, in what I think your readers must appreciate as a signal 
editorial triumph. Such a discussion is an ornament to any periodical. 

By way of timid addendum to your luminous Bull “concerning candi- 
dates for holy orders,” I suggest that this controversy shows the im- 
portance of training students of divinity in the “Rules of Classificatiun.” 
Amusement is a generic term, and its connotation does not include morals 
or religion in any form. Vicious amusement is a species, with a conno- 
tation of attributes of cross reference into the genera of things that are 
either right or wrong. 

That is what makes Wesley’s noble utterance ambiguous. Literally 
taken it is misleading. It is absurd to “use” amusement “in the name of 
the Lord Jesus.” A man who sits down to play a game of whist is not 
thinking of his soul’s salvation. But what of it? It would be just as 
ridiculous to open a baseball game with prayer as it would be to play 
charades in the House of God, or to applaud the Beatitudes. 

Neither is amusement part of the connotation of religion. The only 
thing I did not like in Bishop Hughes’ paper was the suggestion that pro- 
vision of recreation should be part of the pastoral charge. This is an 
incongruous proposal. It is true that human beings are not any more 
apt at amusing themselves than they are at earning their living: not- 
withstanding the fact that laughter is a principal differentia distinguish- 
ing man from brute. Apparently the exercise grows gentler and more 
frequent with advancing civilization through eons of time. It is prob- 
ably true that refinement in amusement and refinement in religious feel- 
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ing proceed together; but it must not be forgotten that they move on 
independent though parallel lines: each movement under its own qualified 
leaders. The pastor can never compete with the showman and the danc- 
ing master. Why should he try? Prudent ecclesiastics should never for- 
get the soulful Methodist parson in Brooklyn who summoned his young 
men to guess the maid whose “Trilby foot” gleamed out from underneath 
a curtain hung in the Sunday-school room. 

As I understand it, all matters of amusement were foreign to the 
nature of Jesus. He was “a man of sorrows and acquainted with grief.” 
It is said that he wept, but not that he laughed. He was serene rather 
than cheerful, and he was never sportive. Laughter springs from the 
sense of incongruity: Jesus dealt only with the verities, which agree 
together. He had no need of irony, for he came not to confute but to 
declare. He consorted with publicans and sinners for a purpose, but 
never with merrymen. Probably there were not many merrymen in 
Judea in his day. It could not have been a gay community. Everything 
that we know about it is unspeakably somber to the modern man. Jesus 
did not frown on earth’s delights, but he never discussed the springs 
of non-ethical pleasure. Such things did not interest him. Yet the mul- 
tiplication and refinement of these pleasurable diversions is a crowning 
glory of advancing civilization, none the less valuable, because it is not 
identical with the priceless benefit which we owe to the ministers of 
religion. Reasonable criticism from the angle of good morals is a rein- 
forcement of good taste; the two shade into each other. But to search 
them with a spy glass for infractions of some supposedly inflexible moral 
canon is neither dignified nor serviceable. 

It may be that the religious complexion and practice of a particular 
sect are not self-sustaining in contact with those pleasurable employ- 
ments which are not pointed to gain or godliness. But it cannot be that 
religion, rationally understood (and unless it be so understood, it has no 
enduring value), demands the mutilation of human nature, by discarding 
diversions elegant and refreshing in themselves, on the ground that they 
carry with them a penumbra of possible moral distortion, or are some- 
times stained with excess. It should never be forgotten that this same 
penumbra and exaggeration have long hung like a dark pall around the 
general religious practice. As soldiers of civilization, the Christian 
priesthood have well earned and received the Distinguished Service 
Medal; but any claim to precedence as “ranking officers” will not be so 
cheerfully conceded. But is not the crux of the whole matter right 
there? Be it the clamor of certain peculiar Fundamentalists grieved 
over the destruction of their forts of Liege; be it the plaint of men who 
distrust all pleasure, save as expressed in the mass meetings and annual 
conventions of youths and maidens united for “Christian Endeavor”; 
be it in a vision of a holy human race on Wesleyan prescription from a 
gospel materia medica: is it not at bottom a combination of certainty in 
the idea, with the lust of mastery sweetened by benevolence which is 
exhibited only on condition of assent? 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dwicnt M. Lowrey. 
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BIBLICAL RESEARCH 


THE PARTHENOGENETIC PROBLEM OF CHRISTIANITY 





Tus age of criticism has developed a tendency to greatly simplify 
the doctrinal side of religion. Many modern ministers do not accept a: 
many dogmas as once were held by the church and even the most ortho 
dox do not use so many in preaching. The Evangelical Revival of the 
Eighteenth Century greatly helped to create the present emphasis which 
is placed on the living values of religious teaching. The genuine prophet 
does not proclaim truths whieh have had no meaning to his own 
spiritual life. 

Yet this rather refreshing atmosphere of practical piety has pro 
duced bewilderment to many minds and countless clergymen wander in a 
theological maze. There are clerical lips which are almost hushed when 
they reach the words in the creed “born of the Virgin Mary” and “the 
resurrection of the body.” It is quite possible for the critical pendulum 
to swing so far to the left that doctrines which may not be deemed essen- 
tially necessary to salvation, but which have a most high worth in build- 
ing up the spiritual life, are not only ignored but denied. Souls are saved 
not by beliefs in intellectual propositions, though they were as certain as 
the multiplication table; but by trust in a Living Person. But he who 
knows wHom he has believed will also, if he grows religiously, come to be 
persuaded of many things about Him. 

These two doctrines—the miraculous conception of Jesus Christ and 
his Resurrection—have been universal beliefs from the beginning of the 
Christian Church. They have been included in all historic creeds and 
confessions. Even the earlier heresies did not reject them, excepting only 
Ebionitism and Valentinianism, and these were brief in existence. It 
is only the opponents of Christianity that denied the Virgin Birth pre- 
viously to the period of historic and scientific criticism. These methods, 
which rendered great service in clearing away much useless rubbish from 
human thinking, have nevertheless been frequently used to dynamite 
spiritual realities. But there are “things that cannot be shaken” and 
will continue to abide. 

Both the ultra-orthodoxy and skepticism are crippled by rationalism— 
that is, they generally approach the world of facts with a priori presump- 
tions. The pseudo-Fundamentalist holds that Romanist dogmatic as- 
sumption of a purely objective authority in religious belief—such, for 
example, as the asserted inerrancy of the Sacred Scripture; the infidel 
transforms some scientific hypothesis such as the Uniformity of Nature 
into an intellectual axiom for the acceptance or rejection of facts. Hume's 
sophistical argument against miracles is an example of the latter attitude. 

Now such questions as that of the Virgin Birth and the Resurrection 
must be approached from the standpoint of historic evidence—a stand- 
point which must be allowed to include all religious facts both of history 
and experience. We dare not assume the inerrancy of all Bible state- 
ments; that doctrine would be far harder to prove than the Virgin Birth 
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itself. It is easier to find probability in a historic fact, however marvel- 
ous, than certainty in such a literary theory as that of the mechanical 
inspiration of the Bible. None of the Catholic creeds or our historic con- 
fessions (excepting the Helvetian) have ever affirmed that type of in- 
spiration of the Scriptures. If we approach the Holy Book of God with 
the same method of research as any other book, we shall soon discover in 
it spiritual inspiration such as no other literature can furnish, but to 
really get the best out of the Bible we ought not to approach it in any 
other method. 

Equally unscientific is that postulate of the Uniformity of Nature 
which will not allow anything to happen that seems to contradict the 
current conceptions of natural law. No one can call anything a violation 
of the order of nature unless he knows what that order absolutely is, and 
no one does! What is called miracle may be an entirely essential part 
of that order, a revelation of the part which Personality plays in the 
realm of cause and effect. The denial of the miraculous is not warranted 
by science; it is a bit of speculative dogma. For what is called Uniformity 
of Nature is simply a practical probability rather than a philosophic and 
scientific certainty. 

No religious person should reject the glorious fact of an ordered 
universe; one in which the casual bond is recognized between sequences 
is itself a most miraculous world, one in which purposive intelligence is 
continuously acting. A measure of apparent determinism is essential 
to design. A chaotic world, ruled by no law, would be far less Divine 
than that cosmic universe whose unity and uniformity physical science 
is disclosing to us.* Yet these sciences do not disclose the whole of nature. 
All knowledge, both historical and scientific, is incomplete. Pven 
Creation must be faced not as a finished but a continuous process, And 
science itself must be perpetually restating those formule that are called 
the laws of nature. Such laws are merely generalizations of our garnered 
store of scientific exposition and research; they grow with increasing 
knowledge. Even such a seemingly necessary law as the Newtonian theory 
of gravitation, that bodies are drawn toward each other directly as the 
mass and inversely as the square of the distance, is to-day being modified 
by the Einstein doctrine of Relativity. 

The phrase “natural law,” however, as used by some scientists and 
many superficial modernists, is purely an intellectual illusion. There are 
no such rigid rules which must be used to govern our research for facts. 
It is the facts which must govern our statement of laws, and not the 
laws which must control our beliefs. Here is an admirable definition of 
Law: “Any formulation of sequences which from demonstration, experi- 
mental proof, successful application, or for any other reason, is accepted 


“The best expression of that harmony (the world order) is Law; Law is one of the most 
recent conquests of the human spirit: there are still folks who live in a perpetual miracle without 
wonder. It is we, on the other hand, who ought to be astonished at the regularity of nature. 
Men demand that their deities prove their existence by miracles; but the eternal marvel is that 
miracles never cease. And that is why the world is divine, since it is harmonious. if it were 
ruled by caprice how could we prove that it was not by chance?” (H. Poincaré: La Valeur de la 
Science, Introduction, p. 7.) 
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BIBLICAL RESEARCH 


THE PARTHENOGENETIC PROBLEM OF CHRISTIANITY 


THis age of criticism has developed a tendency to greatly simplify 
the doctrinal side of religion. Many modern ministers do not accept a: 
many dogmas as once were held by the church and even the most ortho 
dox do not use so many in preaching. The Evangelical Revival of the 
Eighteenth Century greatly helped to create the present emphasis which 
is placed on the living values of religious teaching. The genuine prophet 
does not proclaim truths whieh have had no meaning to his own 
spiritual life. 

Yet this rather refreshing atmosphere of practical piety has pro- 
duced bewilderment to many minds and countless clergymen wander in a 
theological maze. There are clerical lips which are almost hushed when 
they reach the words in the creed “born of the Virgin Mary” and “the 
resurrection of the body.” It is quite possible for the critical pendulum 
to swing so far to the left that doctrines which may not be deemed essen- 
tially necessary to salvation, but which have a most high worth in build- 
ing up the spiritual life, are not only ignored but denied. Souls are saved 
not by beliefs in intellectual propositions, though they were as certain as 
the multiplication table; but by trust in a Living Person. But he who 
knows wuHom he has believed will also, if he grows religiously, come to be 
persuaded of many things about Him. 

These two doctrines—the miraculous conception of Jesus Christ and 
his Resurrection—have been universal beliefs from the beginning of the 
Christian Church. They have been included in all historic creeds and 
confessions. Even the earlier heresies did not reject them, excepting only 
Ebionitism and Valentinianism, and these were brief in existence. It 
is only the opponents of Christianity that denied the Virgin Birth pre- 
viously to the period of historic and scientific criticism. These methods, 
which rendered great service in clearing away much useless rubbish from 
human thinking, have nevertheless been frequently used to dynamite 
spiritual realities. But there are “things that cannot be shaken” and 
will continue to abide. 

Both the ultra-orthodoxy and skepticism are crippled by rationalism— 
that is, they generally approach the world of facts with a priori presump- 
tions. The pseudo-Fundamentalist holds that Romanist dogmatic as- 
sumption of a purely objective authority in religious belief—such, for 
example, as the asserted inerrancy of the Sacred Scripture; the infidel 
transforms some scientific hypothesis such as the Uniformity of Nature 
into an intellectual axiom for the acceptance or rejection of facts. Hume's 
sophistical argument against miracles is an example of the latter attitude. 

Now such questions as that of the Virgin Birth and the Resurrection 
must be approached from the standpoint of historic evidence—a stand- 
point which must be allowed to include all religious facts both of history 
and experience. We dare not assume the inerrancy of all Bible state- 
ments; that doctrine would be far harder to prove than the Virgin Birth 
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itself. It is easier to find probability in a historic fact, however marvel- 
ous, than certainty in such a literary theory as that of the mechanical 
inspiration of the Bible. None of the Catholic creeds or our historic con- 
fessions (excepting the Helvetian) have ever affirmed that type of in- 
spiration of the Scriptures. If we approach the Holy Book of God with 
the same method of research as any other book, we shall soon discover in 
it spiritual inspiration such as no other literature can furnish, but to 
really get the best out of the Bible we ought not to approach it in any 
other method. 

Equally unscientific is that postulate of the Uniformity of Nature 
which will not allow anything to happen that seems to contradict the 
current conceptions of natural law. No one can call anything a violation 
of the order of nature unless he knows what that order absolutely is, and 
no one does! What is called miracle may be an entirely essential part 
of that order, a revelation of the part which Personality plays in the 
realm of cause and effect. The denial of the miraculous is not warranted 
by science; it is a bit of speculative dogma. For what is called Uniformity 
of Nature is simply a practical probability rather than a philosophic and 
scientific certainty. 

No religious person should reject the glorious fact of an ordered 
universe; one in which the casual bond is recognized between sequences 
is itself a most miraculous world, one in which purposive intelligence is 
continuously acting. A measure of apparent determinism is essential 
to design. A chaotic world, ruled by no law, would be far less Divine 
than that cosmic universe whose unity and uniformity physical science 
is disclosing to us." Yet these sciences do not disclose the whole of nature. 
All knowledge, both historical and scientific, is incomplete. Pven 
Creation must be faced not as a finished but a continuous process, And 
science itself must be perpetually restating those formule that are called 
the laws of nature. Such laws are merely generalizations of our garnered 
store of scientific exposition and research; they grow with increasing 
knowledge. Even such a seemingly necessary law as the Newtonian theory 
of gravitation, that bodies are drawn toward each other directly as the 
mass and inversely as the square of the distance, is to-day being modified 
by the Einstein doctrine of Relativity. 

The phrase “natural law,” however, as used by some scientists and 
many superficial modernists, is purely an intellectual illusion. There are 
no such rigid rules which must be used to govern our research for facts. 
It is the facts which must govern our statement of laws, and not the 
laws which must control our beliefs. Here is an admirable definition of 
Law: “Any formulation of sequences which from demonstration, experi- 
mental proof, successful application, or for any other reason, is accepted 


1“The best expression of that harmony (the world order) is Law; Law is one of the most 
recent conquests of the human spirit; there are still folks who live in a perpetual miracle without 
wonder. It is we, on the other hand, who ought to be astonished at the regularity of nature. 
Men demand that their deities prove their existence by miracles; but the eternal marvel is that 
miracles never cease. And that is why the world is divine, since it is harmonious. If it were 
ruled by caprice how could we prove that it was not by chance?” (H. Poincaré: La Valeur de la 
Science, Introduction, p. 7.) 
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as having the highest degree of probability.”* Can nothing happen in 
history or life outside that somewhat narrow intellectual framework, 
called science, which man has largely constructed in the last few centuries 
and is still building? 

Man himself is a historic rather than a naturalistic force. He is 
remaking a plastic world, not by the violation or suspension of natural 
law, but by directing its natural forces. To throw a ball in the air does 
not make gravitation cease to exist. There was as much electricity in the 
world in Adam’s age as now, but it was not doing the work it is to-day. 
Nothing more mightily shapes our planet than the human will. Indeed, 
the only phenomena of whose efficient cause we are conscious are the 
bodily movements which are mysteriously related to our own volition. 
It is not a long, logical leap to the belief that back of all changes and 
movements in nature is the Creative Will of God. Miracles are not viola- 
tions or suspensions of law; they are explained by the invasion of moral 
energy into the realm of physical force. The captain who would not stop 
a ship because a doll fell overboard would stop it to rescue a baby. Miracles 
are Divine acts in, and not outside, the world of nature, to be explained 
by other laws and forces than those interpreted in the laboratory. 

Professor Thomas H. Huxley in a private letter addressed to the 
English Dean of Wells, April 27, 1877, wrote: “I have not the slightest ob- 
jection to offer a priori to all the propositions in the three creeds. The 
mysteries of the church are child’s play compared with the mysteries of 
nature. The doctrine of the Trinity is not more puzzling than the neces- 
sary antinomies of physical speculation; virgin procreation and resusci- 
tation from apparent death are ordinary phenomena for the naturalist. 
It would be a great error therefore to suppose that the Agnostic rejects 
Theology because of its puzzles and wonders. He rejects it simply be- 
cause in his judgment there would be no evidence sufficient to warrant the 
theological propositions, even those related to the commonest and most 
obvious everyday propositions.’”* That last sentence reveals the strange 
fact that the Agnostic is not hindered in his religious belief by any 
a priori theory of scientific certitude, but by a certain mental paralysis 
that cannot accept any amount of evidence for that kind of truths. 

The miraculous character of the Virgin Birth cannot, therefore, be 
made a reason for rejecting it, if its historic probability can be estab- 
lished. As Pascal says in his Thoughts, “What have they to say against 
the Resurrection or the child being born of a virgin? Which is the more 
difficult, to produce a man or an animal or to reproduce him?” He is 
right; human or even animal generation is a perpetual miracle. 

There are, however, some presuppositions which no Christian can 
lay aside as he approaches this historical problem. Jesus himself is the 
crowning miracle both of nature and history. Those who hold to the 
bodily resurrection of our Lord cannot deny on merely scientific grounds 
his supernatural birth. Even those who question the Virgin Birth and 
yet assert the truth of the Incarnation as a historic fact have made his 





2 Baldwin's Dictionary of Philosophy and Psychology, vol. i, p. 639. 
*Gore: Incarnation of the Son of God, Bampton Lectures, 1891, Lecture ii, note 15. 
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gamogenetic conception as they affirm it perhaps even more miraculous 
than the historic wonder stated by Matthew and Luke in the Gospels and 
by the church in the creeds. Such a theory, for example, as that of 
Schleiermacher is quite as miraculous and less légical than that miraculous 
fact that congregations recite every Lord’s Day: “I believe in Jesus 
Christ, the only begotten Son of God, conceived by the Holy Ghost and 
born of the Virgin Mary.’ 

All explanations of the origin of Jesus must be involved in equal 
mystery. We who know Him, how shall we account for him? No mar- 
velous explanation can exceed the wonder of his Person. The Super- 
natural Person gives more credibility to the miraculous history than the 
history furnishes of meaning to the supernatural personality.’ 

{This is the first of a series of studies written by the Eprror of the 
MeTHopistT Review on the Supernatural Conception of Jesus Christ. The 
subject in the March-April issue will be “The Silence of Some New Testa- 
ment Books.”] 





FOREIGN OUTLOOK 


SHALL COLOR RULE? 


WE of the white race have drunk of the cup of supremacy for so long 
that the heady draught has become a habit with us. France in Africa 
and Syria, England in a broad belt completely circling the globe, Amer- 
ica in Cuba and the Philippines—we have been the dominant race until 
we have come to the illogical opinion that because it has been so it must 
be right, therefore must be continued. Such a view has even worked its 
way into our Christian work in foreign countries. The missionary has 
been the power, sometimes a hidden one, again an open, autocratic force. 
Where he, as the man on the field, has not assumed this position, the 
“Board,” that far-distant but all-powerful impersonal authority in Eng- 
land or America, has stood to the natives in India, Africa, or China as the 
ultimate power. 

But because of the challenge which the sweeping tide of nationalism 
brings to us, we in America should examine the missionary policy of our 
churches and should search our own minds and hearts. And since the 
unrest under foreign domination is probably most pronounced in China, 
let that country be our laboratory. 

The overwhelming influence of the missionary was originally in- 
evitable and, up to the present day, right. When the pioneers reached the 
empire of China they found no one to welcome Christianity, no one willing 
even to acknowledge its truths until a decade had passed. After that 
the growth of the church was slow and was confined almost entirely to 
the lower, uneducated classes. The first Chinese preachers were from this 
stratum of society, some of them godly, Spirit-led men, some of them so 
powerful as to be renamed “The Thunderer,” “The Great Fire,” and such 


4Julius Miller: Christian Doctrine of Sin, vol. ii, p. 379. 
5 See Fairbairn, Philosophy of Christianity, page 32. 
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titles indicative of outstanding personality or capacity for leadership; 
but they were men who all their lives had looked to the gentry, the men 
of education, for leadership. They could follow splendidly, but they 
could not, at least they did not, lead. Seemingly they did not want lead- 
ership. 

Of course, under such circumstances the missionary felt divinely 
called to be the guiding mind and hand. He came to China fresh from 
college or the seminary; then, after only a year’s study of the language, 
was forced into the headship of a school or the administration of a large 
district with many men under him. They accepted his leadership. His 
words were almost like commands to them. Soon he developed a com- 
manding nature. Many of the missionaries, according to Chinese reports, 
became domineering and did not relish opposition from the “natives,’ 
as they called the Chinese. A few, standing out as great stars in the 
night, did not become so, but always reached into the minds of their 
native friends for guidance and help. The many seem to have become 
what may be called chronic leaders. 

What happened next? The church in China began to reach upward 
for its converts. Some Nicodemus, some Joseph of Arimathea, some Levi 
heard the call of Christ and left all to follow him. It even happened that 
some rich young rulers were willing to sell what they had and be num- 
bered with the followers of the Nazarene. But they and their sons were 
not of the sheep class. They did not follow easily. They had ideas. Wit- 
ness the overthrow of the Manchus, the establishment of the republic, the 
welcome given to Dr. John Dewey and Bertrand Russell with their mag- 
netic though revolutionary teachings. 

But these same men inside the church, whether as members, as 
teachers in the schools, or as preachers, were still kept in the old class. 
They were even called by a rather belittling name, “paid helpers” or 
“native workers.” They did not like it, and in time there arose genuine 
opposition outside the church and inside as well against the use of the 
word “native” as referring to the citizens of this land. Many of you 
have had acquaintance with Chinese students in Amierica who rebelled 
against even the name “Chinaman,” asking you how you would like to 
be called an “America-man.” 

It was not only opposition to a name; it was hatred of a fact. They 
saw British and (to our shame be it confessed) American business men 
and travelers beating coolies on the streets and going unpunished. They 
saw this or that western nation grabbing off sections of Chinese land 
on slight pretext or none, assuming that the white race must be the 
savior of the world even industrially and commercially. They knew 
their territory was dwindling; they felt their national power being 
curtailed, 

Feeling this (and they felt and do feel it bitterly), they saw the 
missionary continued in his position of dominance. He necessarily 
bandlee the money from America, and the ones whom he paid thought 
of him as an employer until he, too, felt his responsibilities as of that 
sort. These thinking men of China who had become Christians began 
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to suspect that even the missionary was tainted with the conviction that 
the white race is the race and that yellow men to be saved must accept 
the leadership of the white. Some of the Chinese outside the church went 
so far as to compare the missionaries to advance agents of predatory west- 
ern nations or industries, quoting travelers who went back to England or 
America and asserted that “commerce follows the missionaries almost as 
naturally as it does the flag.” There grew up a feeling within and without 
the ranks of church members that there was no place in church employ 
or membership for a man with ideas, initiative, ambition. 

Two results followed inevitably. One was that men who might have 
become Christians, and strong ones at that, refused to have anything 
to do with the church or her teachings. Others acknowledged Christ 
as their Lord and Master, but very carefully saw to it that their work 
was outside the church rather than within it, a place where they felt 
they could develop with no danger of being repressed by the machinery 
of the mission, no fear of having an inexperienced, perhaps inefficient, 
missionary placed in authority over them just because his color was 
white and his nation the one which subscribed the bulk of the money 
for church and school work. Men can be pointed out to-day, great men 
in business, education, politics, who, with more sympathetic care a decade 
or generation ago, or with a clearer understanding on their own part of 
the conditions which forced the general mission polity, would have gone 
into church work and would in all probability have become as influential 
and commanding in church circles as they now are in other lines. 

These results are in the past. To-day inside the church a new 
phenomenon has arisen. It is a group of younger men who instead of 
leaving church employ for more lucrative, possibly more attractive work 
have become teachers, preachers, or doctors. They have stayed with the 
church of their fathers, but they have not left their manhood, their inde- 
pendence, fn camphor-wood chests at home. Some of them have studied 
in the United States or in England and have absorbed many of the ideals 
which flame in the great democracies of the West. Many more of them 
have gone through the mission schools and universities of China. Their 
minds will compare with the best of the student class at home. When 
they graduate here and go to foreign countries for further study, they 
have a disconcerting habit of drawing down collegiate honors against the 
competition of Americans or Puropeans. 

The patriotism which from the time of China’s entry into the World 
War has been running like wild fire through the nation’s educated classes 
and which has brought about so many foolish, so many inspiring incidents 
of national self-assertion, has not left these young Christians untouched. 
How indeed could it? When conscientious missionaries are teaching 
democracy in their classes and when many more are exemplifying it in 
their lives, the fire naturally is kindled in the hearts of these boys. They 
love their land. Her history of four thousand years makes them proud 
as western nations with their few hundreds of years of life cannot be 
proud; her shame at the hands of white races and of her sister yellow 
race causes this pride intensest pain. They are interested in every na- 
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tionalistic movement, these Christian young men and women. Witness 
the predominance of Christians among the representatives of China at the 
Washington Conference on Disarmament, or the way in which Christian 
school boys leave their work in order to show their love of country in 
the only articulate way they know, that of parading and making speeches. 
Note how many Christians there were among those imprisoned for anti- 
Japanese agitation a year or so ago. Their independence and self-respect 
lead them into deepened love for China. 

But it comes out inside the church, too. I wish you could have sat 
with me and the five hundred other missionaries who met with a similar 
number of Chinese leaders in Shanghai representing every Protestant 
denomination and every section of this vast land. Had you been there, 
you would have been amazed at the frankness with which these devoted 
Christians pointed out the faults of the missionaries, not so much as 
faults of individuals as of a system which has not adapted itself to the 
present trend of thought. Bitterness there was not, but instead a fine 
Christian frankness, that of men to men, equals to equals. Courtesy was 
constant. The relationship of employed to employer seemed to have been 
forgotten—and, thank the Lord, it was as completely lost sight of by 
the oldest missionary as by the youngest Chinese. Both sides, if one can 
think of two sets of men whose aims are identical as being on two sides, 
seemed to consider only the fundamental rights and wrongs of the case, 
the right of the Chinese Christians to have a determining voice in the 
affairs of their church, the wrong of holding any man or set of men in 
mental subjection because of a custom handed down from the fathers. 
Your eyes would have grown rather wide and certainly your hearts would 
have burned with a fellow feeling for these men and women who in public 
or in small dinner groups argued that the missionaries should be advisers 
by appointment, leaders only if their character and ability warranted, 
and that the Chinese should be on exactly the same basis, that is, given 
leadership when, and only when, capable of it. 

It was put very concretely and with true Chinese courtesy when I 
was talking with one of the finest spirited and most capable men I have 
ever known among westerners or Orientals. There was a strong prob- 
ability that a somewhat experienced missionary would be lifted for work 
in another section of the country, and I was talking with this Chinese 
preacher about the best method of replacing the missionary. Should the 
rapidly developing work of the institutional church be laid on the already 
overburdened shoulders of an older missionary there? Should a young 
missionary from another section of the country be appointed? Or should 
the church with its staff of twenty workers be left with no foreign lead- 


ership? 
“Mr. Cartwright,” Rev. Mr. Wang said, “I'll tell you my heart’s 
opinion. Dr. —— has too much work already. It would not be fair to 


ask him to carry this burden. But what abour this other young man? He 
is very likable, but he has been in China less than two years and he had 
no special experience in America before he came out. Will he want to 
come as the head of the work or as a helper to Nguong Lung, the present 
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pastor? If the former is his desire, I believe it will be better not to ask 
for any replacement at all. Just let Nguong Lung run it.” 

Here you have a man who realizes the shortage of missionaries in 
his section of China, realizes it better, I think, than any one not himself 
a missionary, yet who urges the curtailment of the foreign force rather 
than to see the common experience of the past repeated in 1922. The 
Chinese do not want the skin pigments to determine the leadership of 
their church, that is, they do not want it if white is to be the determining 
factor. It is true that there are a few selfish men of yellow skin who 
would repeat the mistakes of the white race; they are so narrowly na- 
tionalistic that they want no leadership except that of their own people. 
But the great majority of those at the National Christian Conference are 
not smirched with this form of selfishness. 

They want two things: A stop put’to the ruling by missionaries simply 
because they are missionaries, and a fair opportunity for Chinese to win 
positions of trust and responsibility in their church. 

Perhaps a paragraph anent the missionaries’ attitude should be 
added. Some, but they are very few, believe the Chinese race not ad- 
vanced enough for real responsibility. Others say that they want to 
develop leadership in the native church, but they do not lay the load 
over on Chinese shoulders. The majority of the missionaries except in 
a few denominations are ready and even eager to meet their brothers 
more than half way. The Presbyterian churches have raised up some 
outstanding characters among their converts. For several years the 
Methodist Conferences have had Chinese serving as district superinten- 
dents with the missionaries as nominal advisers, but this did not touch the 
real question because the foreigner handled the funds. During the past 
year (1921) every mission of this church in China voluntarily admitted 
Chinese to membership on the finance committees, the groups which ap- 
portion and disburse money received from America. In the Congrega- 
tional Church this development has reached am advanced stage, the 
A. B. C. F. M. having in many sections of China blazed the trail for the 
other denominations. Still other church groups are gladly laying more 
and heavier responsibilities upon the Chinese nationals. 

You need not worry about the way in which the missionary will face 
new demands. He, under God’s guidance, will be ready to keep step 
with the Chinese. I am more concerned with the attitude of you there 
in the United States. Are you ready to allow your missionary contribu- 
tions to be used for a church wherein your missionaries may occupy 
positions of secondary importance unless they have proved their right to 
leadership? Will you trust your Chinese brothers to plan the work in 
China and even to spend your money along with their own? Will you 
allow this even despite occasional mistakes and possible misuse of funds? 

It is rather frankly faced by us out here that no real development 
of initiative and executive ability can be expected among our Chinese 
Methodists unless we trust heavy loads to them, and we know that no 
church can learn to walk alone, just as no child can, without frequent 
and painful falls. Perhaps it may be permitted as an aside that, even 
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in our churches in America, there are “occasional mistakes and possible 
misuse of funds.” 

The whole discussion comes to its close in a series of questions 
Under God shall we have a world-wide church dominated by the white 
race, or shall we have a great brotherhood of churches, each race fur- 
nishing its own leadership and, as rapidly as possible, its own support? 
Do we desire a servile obedience of men and women who accept our 
leadership because of our financial help, or do we crave a mutual under- 
standing between men of all races and all colors who acknowledge Jesus 
Christ as their Lord? 

To put it even more briefly and possibly more brutally, do we worship 
color or Christ? 

Frank T. CARTWRIGHT. 

Foochow, China. 
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CACOETHES SCRIBENDI 


“Tf all the trees in all the woods were men, 

And each and every blade of grass a pen; 

If every leaf on every shrub and tree 

Turned to a sheet of foolscap; every sea 

Were changed to ink, and all earth’s living tribes 
Had nothing else to do but act as scribes, 

And for ten thousand ages, day and night, 

The human race should write, and write, and write, 
Till all the pens and paper were used up, 

And the huge inkstand was an empty cup, 

Still would the scribblers clustered round its brink 
Call for more pens, more paper, and more ink.” 


Tue above verses by Oliver Wendell Holmes are an echo of the tired 
cry of that rather pessimistic preacher of the Old Testament: “Of making 
books there is no end, and much study is a weariness to the flesh... .” 
Both Holmes and Koheleth were right and it is a joy to know when we 
face crowded book shelves that we don’t have to buy or read them all... . 
And yet we preachers who are disciples of John Wesley, that homo unius 
libri, will do well if, like him, we are omnivorous consumers both of classic 
and current literature. ... The brain needs a dinner time—and so does 
the soul. .. . The Holy Book should be the center of all our library and 
all reading be concentrated upon it... ..QOne wonders if Doctor Holmes 
when he wrote those humorous lines had in mind this well-known anony- 
mous lyric: 

“Could we with ink the ocean fill 
And were the sky of parchment made; 
Were every stalk on earth a quill 
And every man a scribe by trade: 
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To tell the love of God alone 
Would drain the ocean dry, 

Nor could the scroll contain the whole, 
Though stretched from sky to sky.” 


. . « There are some worthwhile books noticed in the following pages. 


The Prophetic Books of the Old Testament. By Freperick Cari EISELEN. 
Two volumes. Pp. 314-315. The Methodist Book Concern. 


Wira these two volumes Professor Eiselen completes his fine Intro- 
duction to the Old Testament. In spite of the many Introductions that 
have appeared, there is plenty of room for this one. Not only is it more 
recent than the works of Driver and Cornill, but it avoids the field of 
technical detail which they cultivate so exhaustively, and thereby places 
itself at the disposal of many readers who are not ready for the intensive 
study that those standard works demand. Yet it is not as brief and 
condensed as the Introductions of Gray, McFadyen, Bennett and Adeney, 
and others. Excellent as these are, they are often felt to be useful hand- 
books provided one is already somewhat at home in the subject. Between 
these extremes of elaborate detail and disappointing condensation there is 
still an open road, and it is along this uncrowded highway that Professor 
Eiselen moves. 

His complete Introduction follows the grouping of the biblical books 
as they stand in the Hebrew Scriptures, namely, (1) The Law; (2) The 
Prophets; and (3) The Writings. His volume on The Law and the one 
on The Writings have already appeared. For The Prophets two volumes 
were needed, and it is these that are now at hand. 

The Hebrew Bible subdivides its section called The Prophets into 
two parts—(1) The Former Prophets, and (2) The Latter Prophets. 
The first of these, including Joshua, Judges, 1 and 2 Samuel, and 1 and 2 
Kings, Professor Eiselen terms “Prophetic Histories.” The second, in- 
cluding the books of the prophets as they stand in the English Bible 
from Isaiah to Malachi (except Lamentations and Daniel), he terms 
“Prophetic Sermons.” The two volumes run to about 600 pages, and the 
allotment of space to some of the more conspicuous books is interesting: 
Prophetic Histories (complete), 87 pages; Isaiah, 138; Jeremiah, 63; 
Ezekiel, 32; Hosea and Amos, each, 27; Jonah, 32; Zechariah, 38. 

To some, this disposition might seem to lack proper proportion, but 
it doubtless represents not so much the author’s estimate of the intrinsic 
values of the books themselves as this estimate modified by the discussions 
which the books have raised and the corresponding necessity of giving 
an adequate survey of these discussions. 

In the case of each book the author begins with the meaning and 
original form of the book’s name, following this with a full outline of the 
contents of the book as it now stands. He then takes up the matters of 
the book’s origin, authorship, date, integrity, historical background, and 
characteristic teaching. The concise paragraphs indicating the stages 
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through which the books probably passed in the course of composition wil] 
be found especially useful and illuminating. It is in the discussion of 
these topics that the characteristic merit of the author’s work appears. 
With admirable clarity, and with all the simplicity the subject permits, 
he presents the minimum of material necessary for an intelligent and in 
formed approach to the reading and study of the biblical books themselves. 
It may not be necessary to have all this information at the ends of one’s 
fingers, but one must at least be aware that the Bible books, as they now 
stand, raise questions that Bible students have tried and are now trying 
to answer. 

This is one of the most important and at the same time sensitive 
aspects of the Protestant situation at the present time. Born and nour- 
ished on the doctrine of free access to the Scriptures, Protestants 
have, as a mass, abdicated their right of private judgment on biblical 
subjects, and have turned over the Bible to a small group of special 
students. These specialists have been permitted to hand down certain 
“views” about the Bible, whether conservative or liberal, which are re- 
ceived or rejected according to the theological taste and fancy of the 
individual. This individual, however, has never attempted to acquaint 
himself with the Scriptures in any intensive way at first hand, and con- 
sequently concerns himself mainly with names and shibboleths rather 
than with facts and materials. Not that each individual should do his 
own original work, but that he should inform himself regarding the work 
that has been and is being done, and regarding those facts in the Bible 
that call for discussion. 

Here is where such a work as Professor Eiselen‘s should be in the 
hands and in the thoughts of every minister, Sunday-school officer and 
teacher, yes, and layman too. Indeed, one would like to see it in the 
hands of every college professor who takes easy shots at religion gener- 
ally on the basis of what he heard the other fellows say about church and 
Sunday school when he was a boy. If.one fact above all others has been 
established by the biblical research of the last century, it is that in 
order to meet the Bible in its own home, and to hear it speak in its own 
tongue, one must acquaint himself with the materials commonly grouped 
under the general term “Introduction.” And this is as necessary for 
conservatives as for progressives. To meet this purpose, not for the 
technical student, but for the Christian who really wants to know his 
Bible, this brace of volumes on the prophets is the best one available. 

(1) It is thorough, going sufficiently into detail to show the subject 
as it is. Those who object to the mental discipline of attention to detail, 
and whose opinions are but facile reflections of generalities, lack the 
foundations on which alone a reliable faith in the God of the Bible can 
be built up. 

(2) It is modern, giving a fair report of the various positions which 
scholars, both conservative and progressive, have taken on debatable 
points. Facts and opinions are set forth impersonally and impartially, 
and the reader is allowed to draw his own conclusions. 

(3) It is religiously constructive, setting forth the characteristic 
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and permanent teachings of the various prophets, so that these are seen 
in their true perspective as they move steadily toward the fullness of the 
Christian revelation. 

For the possible advantage of future editions it might be suggested 
that the name Yahweh is not yet a familiar friend to many Bible readers, 
especially the ones for whom this Introduction is particularly designed; 
and where it first appears (volume i, p. 17) afootnote might either refer to 
the preface of the first volume of the series, where the use of the word is 
alluded to, or, preferably, might give the reader some of the facts which 
justify this form. 

Another item concerns the indexes. Although the pages of the two 
volumes are numbered continuously, the volumes are in fact separate 
books, and it would be more convenient to have each index in its own 
book than to have the indexes of the two volumes together at the end of 
the second. 

Finally, more than once, the present reviewer wished for a bibliog- 
raphy where he might see at a glance the works whose titles now appear 
in the footnotes, numerous and complete though these be. But these are 
small matters as compared with the excellent presentation of the whole 
subject embodied in these two volumes, a presentation so clear and so 
adequate that one should feel ashamed to think that he knows his Bible 
if he lacks acquaintance with at least as much of the material as is here 


set before him. 
LinpsAy B. LONGACRE. 


Iliff School of Theology. 


The Minister and His Greek Testament. By A. T. Rosertson. Pp. 139. 
New York: George H. Doran Company. $1.75 net. 


Syllabus for New Testament Study. By A. T. Ropertson. Pp. 274. New 
York: George H. Doran Company. $2 net. 


The Making and Meaning of the New Testament. By JAMEes H. SNOWDEN. 
Pp. 311. New York: The Macmillan Company. $2.50. 


Most folks are “taking courses” nowadays. There is one course that 
preachers and everybody should take without ever graduating, and that 
is the New Testament. Strenuous souls can do this without textbooks, 
but manuals, prepared by scholarly teachers, will help most of us. Here 
are handbooks which will be good starters for anyone. 

Professor Robertson, one of the chief living specialists in the study 
of New Testament Greek, in a little volume of brief essays, furnishes a 
fine stimulus to ministers or others for mastering the original speech in 
which the Gospels and Epistles were written. He shows that there are 
pictures in prepositions, sermons in Greek tenses, and homiletic value in 
Greek grammar. The preacher must be a linguist. Correct exegesis is 
one of the best guards for orthodoxy. His Syllabus is a guide for class- 
room work in New Testament English. It furnishes a most complete 
bibliography of historical, exegetical, and theological works with Lesson 
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Outlines, which contain references to specially preferred books in the list. 
It is not a treasure house of material, but a spade for digging. 

Doctor Snowden’s book is more than a guide; it is also a collection of 
essential material on the historic background, Jewish, Greek, and Roman, 
biblical introduction and the New Testament biographies, especially Jesus 
and Paul. It does not demand the library assistance of Robertson’s Sylla- 
bus; its references are chiefly, to the New Testament itself. Doctor Snow- 
den is an interesting expositor who can aid all Bible classes to discover in 
the Holy Book not only a Divine Personality and divine revelation but 
more that is intensely human than can be found in to-day’s newspapers. 
It is a library of literature, history, poetry, didactics, ethics, and life. 

The heart of the great modern movement for religious education is 
the Holy Scriptures, culminating in the New Testament. The first of 
the above three works will wake up the minister’s heart and mind to 
master the original tongue; the other two will aid in both school and 
private study of the English text. 


The Haunted House. By Hatrorp E. Luccock. Pp. 248. New York and 
Cincinnati: The Abingdon Press. $1.50. 


Some great sermons that stirred the hearer cannot keep the reader 
awake; others that are both instructive and entertaining to read would 
make little appeal from the pulpit; these seventeen sermons are delightful 
to read and would be inspiring to hear. And there is a reason. Doctor 
Luccock is a brilliant essayist with a vivid style which is charming, but 
not ornate, a delicious humor which captures the reader, a fertile imag- 
ination, and a mind in closest touch with the life of to-day. His numer- 
ous quotations, always exquisitely fitting, are from the best sources in 
current literature. But he is more than an essayist, he is a preacher. 
These are real sermons; their appeal is not merely to the intellect and 
imagination, but to the will. No sermon is finished when the congrega- 
tion is dismissed, for the exhortation is the soul of the sermon. In these 
messages there is a persuasive element that no conscience can escape. 
The writer of this notice read every one of them aloud to his wife and 
they both feel compelled to iive them as well as listen to them. 

These are up-to-date discussions of vital religious truths. The new 
psychology, the latest physical science, current history—all furnish ma- 
terial for the interpretation of the gospel. And in every discourse the 
person of Jesus Christ stands as answer to every question raised. “None 
but Jesus” solves every problem of history or life. So Luccock’s religion 
is “the old-time religion”—but not in the silly sense that some sing that 
song. His sermon on that subject stands for the old-timé religion of 
Abraham, a religion of intellectual and spiritual daring, and for that of 
Moses, a religion of social revolution. These are appeals for an applied 
Christianity, for a religion that invades and transforms all life. Jesus 
Christ is not a shut-up drawing room for an hour on Sunday and an 
occasional funeral—he is the living room for all days. (Read that sermon 
on “Parlor or Living Room ?’’) 
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There are bits of deep insight as well as this wealth of practical 
teaching. For example: “It is in that truth of God’s Fatherhood that we 
find the abiding reason for faith in immortality. If you are actually God’s 
child what other can take your place?” “We are children of God, with a 
personal infinite, eternal value for him which will be never lost.” The 
same sermon emphasizes the qualitative element in eternal life. It is 
dateless and spaceless life transcending the visible and the perishing. 
So Halford Luccock is theologian and philosopher as well as preacher. 

Bishop Naphtali Luccock, the father of our author, was a superb pulpit 
orator of the rounded period type. Halford inherits his father’s fine 
humor, but his style is epigrammatic, with the perpetual sparkle of 
spiritual electro-dynamics. : 

Let every layman read these marvelous sermons and learn to live 
them; let every preacher find in them a homiletic lesson for the ministry 
of to-day. Similar messages from every pulpit would create a new church 
and bring into being a new world. 


Psychology and Morals. An Analysis of Character. By J. A. Hapriexp, 
M.A. (Oxon.), M.B., Ch.B. (Edin.). Lecturer in Psychology, King’s 
College, London. New York: Robert M. McBride & Co. Price, $2. 


Mopern psychology and modern systems of ethics, when they are 
vital, have this in common: they hold that a human being is an organic 
unit. The physical and psychical natures, or in simpler terminology, 
body and mind, are not found, in our present existence, functioning 
separately. In the past almost all of our psychology and much of our 
ethics have been written as if the mind acted independently of the body. 
Naturally, it was the body that was ignored and, as this was contrary to 
the realities of life, both psychology and ethics were looked upon as formal 
sciences which had little to do with practical living. The unfortunate 
translation, “our vile body,” from the apostle Paul, lent support to this 
false notion with the result that both sciences were rétarded. Browning 
with his usual spiritual insight grasped the actual facts and proclaimed: 


“All things 
Are ours, nor soul helps flesh more, now, than flesh helps soul.” 


And we now study the real man and see that the soul is the source of all 
activity expressing itself through the body. And psychology has passed 
from its state of formality and barrenness to the commanding position 
of influencing every science which directly touches human life. The 
result is that medicine, criminology, sociology, ethics, and even theology 
are being profoundly modified. 

It is not strange that the first thorough work on psychology and 
morals is from the pen of a physician. Captain Hadfield was in charge 
of the Ashhurst Neurological War Hospital, Oxford, during the World 
War, and there he discovered that “shell-shock” was not caused by 
fatigued nerves, for the nerves are the last part of the physical system 
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to become fatigued, but that the breakdown of the shell-shocked soldier 
“is the result of the conflict between the sense of duty and self-preserva- 
tion.” Thus the science of medicine, touching the old mental philosophy 
on the one side and the old moral philosophy on the other, has produced 
psychotherapeutics which “forms the connecting link between pure psy- 
chology and the science of morals,” making them practical and powerful 
factors in relieving human suffering, and in the building up of healthy 
human beings, physically, mentally, and morally. 

It is difficult to give even an outline of the rich mine of material 
the author presents in this volume. He begins with the determinates of 
character which fall into two classes: the hereditary and the environ- 
mental factors. Under the first are the nervous temperament and the 
instincts; under the second the atmosphere of the first five years of 
childhood. Here he shows, barring the actual] deficiency of brain struc- 
ture, that the hereditary elements are not the rigid and fateful things 
they have so often been made out to be, but are exceedingly plastic, 
amenable to the sympathetic guidance of wise and loving parents and 
guardians. Here too the wide-awake preacher will find the biological and 
psychological basis for the logical development of those principles which 
will produce a consistent Methodist theology which, in the opinion of the 
reviewer, we have yet to receive. 

In the discussion of the sentiments, dispositions, complexes, conduct, 
temptation, conscience, and habits the intelligent reader will find most 
inviting paths blazed which seem to promise to lead to an unbounded open 
ocean of knowledge awaiting exploration. 

Under “nervous” diseases, moral diseases and sins, the author gives a 
most enlightening discrimination between organic diseases, functional 
nervous disorders, moral diseases and sins. Moral diseases are due to 
unconscious repressed complexes; “sims” result from a deliberate and con- 
scious choice of the self, and depend upon the acceptance of a low ideal. 
He says he does not use sin in the theological or religious sense as a 
wrong against God, but in a more strictly psychological sense. But, 
strictly speaking, it would be hard to imagine what meaning there is to 
sin in the “strictly psychological sense.” In the chapter on evil the 
author italicizes the statement, “There is no instinct in man but has 
been of value in the biological development of the race, and may be of 
value in the higher ethical development of civilized life.” He also says 
there are no vices in their own right. “Evil, like dirt, is misplaced mat- 
ter, or rather, misplaced function, valuable in itself, noxious out of place.” 
Then the distinction between evil and sin is that when the misdirection 
is done in ignorance, it is evil, when deliberately done it is sin. And sin 
is not possible below the moral plane. This is exactly John Wesley's 
conception of sin, and as he said, the only scriptural view. Wesley in- 
sisted that sin is “A voluntary transgression of a known law.” This is 
clearly Christ’s idea of sin, and it would not be difficult to show that Paul 
also held it. 

Modern biology and modern psychology insist that “fullness of life is 
the goal of life; the urge to completeness is the most compelling motive 
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of life,” reminding us of Him who said, “I came that they may have 
life, and may have it abundantly.” “As nature abhors a vacuum so 
every organism abhors incompleteness.” The self is the highest or- 
ganism, and the most complete thing is the “organized self,” by which 
the author means “the organization of all the accepted sentiments and 
dispositions.” We might call it, he says, the “accepted self.” The unify- 
ing principle is the common purpose of the “I.” Here the author, in spite 
of all his efforts to confine himself to the scientific field, gets into the 
philosophical field. And this is not strange in a man who is in such close 
touch with reality as the author. A human being is real and a whole; 
all the sciences are partial and are abstractions. The man is always 
more than any one or all of his abstractions. This is hidden from 
some of us by the host of apparently concrete terms such as scientist, 
philosopher, statesman, politician, churchman, and so forth. 

When completeness is approximated men attain relative self-realiza- 
tion and its affective accompaniment, happiness. In reaching this result 
the author illuminatingly distinguishes pleasure, joy, and happiness from 
one another. But the distinctions are so nicely drawn, and the moral 
order is seen to be so nicely adjusted that the line between selfish and 
altruistic motives may to some seem to vanish. To guard against this 
false inference the author gives a chapter to selfishness and altruism. 
The work concludes with an exposition of the “three principles of psy- 
chological and moral health: Know thyself; accept thyself; be thyself.” 

Sir William Hamilton placed on the fly-leaf of his published lectures 
the motto: 


The greatest thing in the world is man. 
The greatest thing in man is mind. 


We know of no work written from the standpoint of empirical science 
which supports these words quite so well as does the present volume. 
As the author says, it is not a complete moral system. That was not his 
purpose. His purpose was “to speak of facts which neither the moral 
philosopher nor the practical pastor or teacher can afford to ignore.” He 
has done his work not only with the skill of a brilliant and trained psy- 
chologist, but in the background may be discerzed the fine Christian 
spirit. Every one who is seeking to influence human beings for the 
better, especially those in the more plastic periods of life, will find much 
in this volume to aid and comfort him. And the professional psychologist 
will find first hand facts of the greatest value to him. 


: a s FRANK W. COLLIER. 
American University. 


Man and the Cosmos. By JosePpH ALEXANDER LEIGHTON. Pp. xi+ 578. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


Tus volume by Professor Leighton, well arranged and attractively 
bound, is dedicated to Jacob Gould Schurman and James Edwin Creigh- 
ton, The title, Man and the Cosmos, suggests Royce’s The World and the 
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Individual. The whole setting points toward absolutistic tendencies, and 
arouses curiosity as to what the author has to contribute that is new 
and philosophically inspiring. Contemporary philosophy has been un- 
usually insistent upon practicality as an essential character of thorough- 
going analyses of cosmic and social problems, and upon interpretations 
that do justice to the hard and trying perplexities of the cognitive and 
feeling experiences of man. 

Man and the Cosmos is composed of an introduction and five sections, 
or “books,” as the author designates them, including a total of thirty- 
nine chapters and a postscript. The field covered is that of epistemology 
and metaphysics: the author’s prime interest appears to center in and 
around the definition of personality. He deplores the stranglehold of 
mechanistic industrialism upon the life of our times, whereby man “tends 
to become the slave of his own machines and of his own body and anima! 
appetites,” suggesting that ultimately our fundamental problem is ade- 
quate adjustment to “the native and inexpugnable craving of man for 
personality.” 

Book IV, pp. 289-464, is devoted to the exploration of personality and 
its values. From his point of view, an individual is “any being that is 
an indivisible unity of diverse parts or aspects” and “in which the unity 
and diversity are interdependent” (p. 289). Any individual subjected 
to the processes of disintegration thus ceases to be itself. The term, 
self or ego, is used with specific reference to conscious individuals. A 
person, from his point of view, is “a well-organized and reflective or ra- 
tional individual; a being that is aware of, and lives consciously in, its 
relations; that realizes its life, and knows itself as such, as a thinking 
and self-active self, a responsible center of thought, valuation, and choice; 
unique and having immediate and, in a sense, absolute value as just this 
center of spiritual life, while the felt content and meaning of this unique 
life is filled up with significant thoughts and deeds of which feeling is 
the mother-liquor or matrix.” A person, more in last analysis than a 
mere ego, is a developed self. 

Selves are unitary and continuous realities, constituting unique 
causal factors in their purposive or teleologica! aspects. They are active 
principles of judgment, action, and feeling. ‘The actual self lives in 
attitudes, or active and appreciative relations to objects” (p. 310). 

After exploring the field of philosophical psychology in its bearing 
upon the nature of personality, the author turns more specifically to the 
self as a source of values, finding the root of valuation in feeling or in- 
terest. The human person stands in three fundamental relations: (1) 
to nature, (2) to fellow-man, (3) to God or the supreme reality. These 
three relations give rise to truth attitudes, practical attitudes, and feeling 
attitudes, all of which appear in each of the three fundamental relations. 
The immediate feeling or emotional values are not independent of the 
truth or'reality values. “The objective reality of values is that alone of 
qualities of persons” (p. 408). Value in and of itself, apart from the at- 
titudes and achievements of selves, has no substantive existence. The 
self may discover values, and in the realization thereof become a person. 
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In attaining a high degree of personality, the self passes through three 
stages of morality: (1) customary social or tribal morality, (2) critical 
and reflective individualism, (3) the stage of critical insight into the 
rationale of socia] morality. 

It is in the chapter on Moral Freedom that the creative function of 
personality is taken up in a measure. Moral freedom includes (1) the 
ability of the self to will the ends it values, and (2) the power of the 
self to choose between alternative courses of action. In this way the 
ultimate problem of freedom becomes that of the place of the self in the 
scheme of things. If there is real freedom of choice, the self, in critical 
and novel situations, has the power to evaluate and determine the 
sensuous and physiological factors of action, so that these become instru- 
mentalities for the expression and fulfillment of the higher values of social 
and personal life. That ultimate reality under these circumstances in- 
cludes change is obvious; but this change, the author holds, is not an 
external limitation on the will of the supreme spirit. 

That Professor Leighton is highly desirous of exhibiting a philosophy 
which is thoroughly experimental, is often very apparent; yet he appears 
to be so under the influence of absolutism that, struggle as he may to 
free himself, he is unable to throw off the toxic effect of that point of 
view. For him personality is the big thing in the universe, especially 
since it achieves moral freedom. By hypothesis, such freedom is in- 
dissolubly associated with the ability to make choice between ends that 
are morally incompatible, so that one may deliberately choose either 
the moral or the immoral. This is the power of self-determination, and 
it seems to indicate that both good and evil are not mere illusions, but 
genuine and real. This the author does not gainsay. He goes so far as 
to say that evil is necessary: “Jf the purpose of the world order is the 
development of a world of individuals into full personality, this purpose 
can be accomplished only at the risks of physical suffering and moral 
evil” (p. 527). When at this point he asserts that a perfect Spirit would 
not have created such conditions of suffering and failure, “if he could 
have done otherwise,” it recalls Descartes’ argument for the reality of a 
world of material objects because a good God would not deceive us. 
Since the supreme Spirit is, by the hypothesis of the author, perfect, 
all he does must of course be right and moral, no matter what it is. 
Such morality, however, is arbitrarily predetermined and connotes some- 
thing entirely different from what the human person means by being 
moral. Leighton’s God is not moral in the sense of the Christian Jesus. 
“Why should we boggle,” the author says, “at admitting, as we must, 
that both physical evil and moral evil are contributory to the perfection 
of the whole!” (p. 528). They may in certain cases contribute to what 
appears to be the perfection of the whole; but that is poor solace for 
the dissipated, depraved, debauched, degraded individual who is informed 
that his miserable condition contributes “to the perfection of the whole.” 
A God who foresees these conditions and under his perfect control allows 
such things to take place is an immoral monster, not the “God of Love” 
of Jesus. When the rationality and cohesion of a conceptual universe 
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makes such demands upon experience, the deeper appreciative side of 
human life is strangled. That his solution of the problem of evil is not 
philosophically satisfactory the author himself admits, stating that 
“recourse must be had to the postulates of moral faith” (p. 533). 

More specifically, the cosmic ground is an over-self, transcending finite 
selfhood. It is distinct in its existence from all finite selves, and they 
from it; but it is the “originating and sustaining ground of the order of 
the cosmos and of the lives and values of finite personalities.” The su- 
preme self is the “unifier and director of nature,” which is in turn the 
theater for the realization of finite selfhood. The over-self finds self-ful- 
fillment and self-satisfaction through the growth of finite selves in self- 
fulfillment. The creative thought or world-determining volition of this 
supreme individual issues in the formation and sustentation of the cosmos 
with the determinate character of a coherent system. In worth and value, 
God transcends all finite selves and is the absolute center of values. 
Personality in man is imperfect and subject to development; in the su 
preme self we have the perfect personality, “the concrete source and goal 
of the lives of all other spirits.” The author’s conception includes the 
notion of a perfect spiritual community of the order of the Trinity. 

How God can be a being in intimate life-giving relationship with 
finite selves, and therefore in the time-process, and not be subject as an 
alternative to either development or decay, is an interesting philosophical 
question. Certainly there is nothing within the realm of our factual ex 
perience that would give any clue to such condition. If we can trust our 
cognitive and affective experiences, and the sounder judgments that issue 
therefrom, reality is at heart developmental. 

Doctor Leighton has given us a most stimulating book in Man and 
the Cosmos. The point of view, while emphasizing a type of personality, 
is still too absolutistic in its implications to satisfy the “inexpugnable 


craving of man for rsonality.” 
. ” * Freperick G. HENKE. 


Allegheny College. 


A Philosophical Study of Mysticism. By CuHartzs A. Bennett. New 
Haven: Yale University Press. Price, $2.50. 


WaALtTer Pater, in one of his lectures on “Plato and Platonism,” dis- 
tinguishes the philosophic essay from the treatise as the expression of 
a journey, or a search, beginning with no certainties for a foundation, 
arriving to nothing more than a tentative solution. Professor Bennett's 
book is in the full sense of the word an essay, as indeed he claims it to be. 
He denies the possession of the required basic principles for a compre- 
hensive study. Therefore there is no finality about the book, no attempt 
to close any of the several avenues of approach to the subject of mys- 
ticism. He declares no approach fruitless; neither does he pretend to 
have completely used up any of the approaches. This position will safe- 
guard Mr. Bennett from any sharp adverse criticism; by the same token, 
the book is certain to leave a sense of dissatisfaction in the readers; in 
all alike, because mysticism, like the Ku Klux Klan, has only partisans 
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and enemies. The mystic and his friends will find Mr. Bennett rather 
unilluminating and uninspiring. The rationalists will claim that he 
concedes to mysticism much that is not the property proper of mystic 
experience. 

Therein, however, lies the essential palatableness of the book to a 
philosopher, as against the enthusiastic peans of, say, Miss Underhill. 
Mr. Bennett recognizes that mysticism is but one of the approaches to 
reality, and an approach not adequate in itself. The utterances of the 
mystic, Mr. Bennett suggests, we ought to take “as constituting a claim 
to possess a clue to the nature of reality, a clue which can be defined only 
by exhibiting those things to which it is a clue—that is, by making con- 
nections between it and the rest of our knowledge by whatever means 
attained” (p. 82). This is an admirable statement, but it reveals a 
difficulty which is not easily met. There is one, and, I believe, only one 
philosophical problem in connection with mysticism—its epistemological 
validity. The testing of the claims of the mystic, writes Mr. Bennett, “is 
another task.” It is indeed. Perhaps it is the only task, and it still 
remains for Mr. Bennett or some one else to accomplish. Not that an 
attempt has not been made; but with hardly adequate results. Until the 
task is accomplished the value of mysticism for philosophy is in the 
balance. 

Attention should be directed to another important point in the dis- 
cussion: the necessity of alternation between God and the world. Mr. 
Bennett claims that the mystics recognize this necessity. He cites au- 
thorities, and he may be right. He is doubtless right in his claim of the 
necessity of alternation “as pertaining to our constitution as finite be 
ings.” But this does not clear the mystic of the charge of desiring to 
be rid of the world of men. If the alternation takes place, it is due to 
the inability of the mystic to remain forever “on the heights”; not to his 
recognition of the obligatory character of social activity. 

While Mr. Bennett’s book is,not a weighty contribution to the sub- 
ject, it has a great value because it ought to serve as the reopening of 
the philosophical interest in mysticism which is very desirable at this 
time when mystical knowledge is either lauded or disparaged without 
adequate critical investigation. 

Morris GNESIN. 

Syracuse University. 


Five Centuries of Religion. By G. G. Coutton, M.A., D.Litt. Volume 1. 
Saint Bernard, His Predecessors and Successors, 1000-1200 a. pb. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. Price, $12. 


“Ir is the task of history to justify the ways of man to man; when we 
are repelled by the past, it is because we have not yet understood it.” 
How true this is of the Middle Ages and of the two typical institutions 
of that period—the papacy and monasticism. Judicious historians ac- 
knowledge that these were the two.civilizing agencies of those days; but 
since they are judicious praise does not necessarily carry with it defense. 
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The impartial mind knows how to estimate evidence so that the due meed 
of commendation is balanced by the legitimate measure of censure. 

The modern age is moreover so different from the Middle Ages that 
we need an effort of the imagination fed by considerable information to 
do justice to that time. Those who would write with authority on this 
period must also have spent years of close study of the actual documents 
in the original Latin. It is from these documents that we gain the 
needed information, for direct contacts with the life of that day are not 
possible. Doctor Coulton is one of the very few men who can meet these 
exacting qualifications, and he gives ample proef of his ability in this 
volume. Two other volumes are to follow on the developments of 
monasticism, the changes of its ideals, the weakness and strength of its 
influence, and the reasons for its eventual failure. 

The present volume is not controversial but historical. Ez part: 
statements are hardly ever found. Of immense value is the way in which 
he draws his inferences and interprets their significance to our own day. 
The Epilogue makes an earnest plea for tolerance, but if he is sym- 
pathetic he is no less scathing. “The historian struggles daily to under- 
stand each man in his own environment, to bridge distances of time and 
space, and to separate the transitory from the eternal. There is one 
consistent thread running through the struggle for human progress; but 
this thread is mingled, at every moment, with a thousand inconsistencies 
and contradictions” (p. 430). The only fair way then to treat any move- 
ment is by recognizing its lights and shadows, its good and evil. 

The impression made by this volume is that the medieval people 
were very human and that what differentiates us from them is rather 
an accident of their faith, We need not assume a superior pose, for 
not a few crudities and superstitions still cling to us. We are the more 
inexcusable because the lessons from history should have taught us the 
vanity and ineptitude of these things. The notion that credulity and 
subservience to authority were the prevailing notes of the Middle Ages is 
without warrant. In the chapters on “The Mass” we are reminded that 
many priests repudiated the doctrine of Transubstantiation and protested 
against lower views of the Eucharist. Elsewhere we learn that the in- 
tellectual side of the Renaissance and the Reformation was anticipated, 
in some quarters, before the end of the twelfth century (p. 272). Free 
thought was as common in the Universities of Padua and Paris as it is 
in modern seats of learning (p. 433). The Medieval Church produced 
men of all kinds. There were vexatious souls, but there was also “much 
healthy and simple religious feeling of the kind that may be found in 
the mountain villages of modern Switzerland, whether Protestant or 
Catholic—a religious feeling strikingly similar in its essential character- 
istics, in spite of formal differences of creed” (p. 188). 

Saint Bernard is the outstanding character of these two centuries. 
A well-merited tribute is given to this saint, who is better known as the 
opponent of popes and the head of a great religious foundation. Sufficient 
attention has not been given to his writings, which carried far in their 
spiritual influence, and when we think of the Imitatio of A Kempis it 
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should not be forgotten that this classic owed much to Saint Bernard. 
He was not slow to repudiate the idea of exalting personal neglect or un- 
cleanness into a monastic virtue, and the alarming extent to which it 
existed is given in an appendix on “Monks and Baths.” 

Another misinformed notion is that the Bible was unknown. “The 
rough truth may be put very simply; the best medieval writers knew 
their Vulgate very well; a great many more knew parts of it well enough, 
especially those portions which happened to come in their service books. 
The average priest knew nothing outside those service books, and not 
even all that was inside; the lower priesthood understood little or 
nothing even of their church offices. ... But Bernard himself knew his 
Bible inside and out; Luther and Bunyan knew it no better” (p. 291). 
Is all this not largely true of much modern Protestantism, when we praise 
the Book, but have no further use for it? 

The chapters on “The Mother of God,” “The Gospel of Mary,” “Women 
and the Faith,” “The Eternal Feminine,” open to us treasures of research 
of the utmost value. They throw light on the current Christianity, much 
of which was “merely veneered paganism.” And yet let us not be too 
severe, for we also live in glass houses. There is an excellent sketch of 
Saint Benedict and a discerning discussion of his Rule. The need for 
reform was realized by many in that iron age. The testimonies of con- 
temporaries to the corruptions are well woven into the narrative and 
the causes of monastic decay are dealt with. The chapter on “A Novice’s 
Soul” refers appreciatively to and quotes from the Speculum Charitatis 
of Ailred, a &piritual autobiography that deserves to be better known. 
In spite of grievous bodily ailments, Ailred enjoyed a peace that was not 
attained even by Saint Bernard. Here are words. which expressed his 
goal of philosophic calm: “What is sweeter and more glorious than to 
feel ourselves raised above the world by contempt of the world; to stand 
on the lofty peak of Good Conscience and see the whole world under our 
feet; to see nothing that we desire, no man that we fear or envy, no 
possession that another can take from us? What, I ask, is sweeter or 
more tranquil than to be unshaken by the troublous motions of the flesh?” 
Ailred also celebrated the joys of friendship unknown to the monk by 
his vows of silence, which often made the monastery a scene of intolerable 
boredom. It is not surprising that many of its inmates were afflicted with 
acedia—“that terrible weariness of self and of all things which haunts 
the cloister.” 

It is interesting to read how much of Puritanism was found in 
medieval times. Its strictures and inspirations in monasticism were not 
wholly unlike those of a later day in a Protestant atmosphere. The ap- 
pendix on “Medieval Puritanism” is worth reading. The chapters on 
“The Monk’s God,” “The Lord of Darkness,” “Hell and Purgatory,” and 
the appendix on “The Medieval Hell” unfold a situation tragic to the 
extreme. “That Christianity should have taken over so much tribal 
narrowness from Judaism, and so much demonology from Paganism, 
was perhaps inevitable” (p. 59). Many a soul was haunted by demons 
and hunted by fear, not unlike the experience of those in pagan lands 
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to-day. Popular Christianity held to a crude dualism, but the religion of 
the average soul was a caricature of the faith enjoyed in the liberty of 
the Spirit by the leaders. 

On the face of it the monastic ideal is contrary to the New Testa- 
ment. Much that is characteristic of it cannot be found in the Christ of 
the Gospels nor in his early followers. It was essentially individualistic 
and yet it must be acknowledged that for ten centuries at least monas- 
ticism was one of the most typical of Christian manifestations. Chris- 
tianity, however, could not be held in bondage to a cloistered idea! 
Whatever its merits, these were counterbalanced by its vices, and it was 
inevitable that in the course of time the far more healthy Christianity of 
the New Testament should again captivate earnest souls, as was done 
in the sixteenth and later centuries. If we are to appreciate what was 
accomplished by these men, and if we are to understand our own obli- 
gations, we should be acquainted with the achievements and failures of 
the earlier centuries. For this purpose Doctor Coulton’s volume is of 
eminent value. Mention must also be made of the twenty-four exquisite 
full-page plates with descriptive text and the text figures, that greatly 
add to the importance of this notable contribution. 


A Short History of Quakerism. By Eizasetn BralrHwalte Emmorr. 
New York: George H. Doran Company. Price, $3.50. 

The Founder of Quakerism. A Psychological Study of the Mysticism of 
George Fox. By Racuet Kniecut, Ph.D. New York: George H. Doran 
Company. Price, $5. 

The Journal and Essays of John Woolman. Edited by Ametia Morr 
Gummere. New York: The Macmillan Company. Price, $5. 


Tue Quakers are fortunate in their history and their historians. 
They certainly deserve this advantage, for no company of Christians has 
shown more consistent constancy in the practice of their faith, nor has 
any paid more dearly for their convictions. One of their leaders, William 
C. Braithwaite, wrote: “Quaker history, with its wealth of trustworthy 
data, becomes a thing of singular interest, if only for the light it throws 
upon some of the obscure but profoundly important changes that turned 
prophetic into Catholic Christianity. For amid manifold flux and reflux 
Friends have maintained prophetic religion as the controlling force in 
their part of the church, and have again and again resisted the encroach- 
ment of priestly elements.” Another whose name is fragrant, Rufus M 
Jones, wrote: “With all its limitations, this society, organized in the 
Restoration period, against the protests of the pure idealists, has proved 
to be the most impressive experiment in Christian history of a group-mys- 
ticism, a religious body practicing corporate silence as the basis of 
worship and maintaining a fundamental faith in Spirit-guided ministry.” 

It is not surprising with so much valuable material that these two 
writers have produced several large volumes on the subject, which no 
student of Christianity can afford to overlook. But time is short and 
books are many and only the few are able to study such comprehensive 
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volumes devoted to a single theme. It was therefore a happy thought 
for the sister of William Braithwaite to prepare a short history of the 
movement, although the word short could hardly be used of a book of 352 
pages devoted only to the earlier periods. This is unfortunate, for we 
need a single volume and Mrs. Emmott might have written it, had the 
law of proportion been observed. For instance, Part 1, on “The Antece- 
dents of Quakerism,” could advantageously have been compressed into 
one introductory chapter and the numerous long quotations might have 
been reduced to give space for the work done since the death of Fox. 
This omission is partially covered in the last chapter, on “The Quaker 
Way of Life.” There is, however, much that is appreciatively illuminat- 
ing of the activities of Fox, Naylor, Penn, and other pioneer leaders, 
whose creative energy and missionary devotion enabled the Friends to 
make opportunities as “Publishers of Trvth.” 

The calm waters of Quakerism did not remain untroubled. Its mem- 
bers “lost some of the fervor of their first zeal and became less concerned 
with making the world around them better than with keeping themselves 
separate from its spirit. They became self-centered and self-conscious, 
and the habit of introspection brought out and magnified little differences, 
with the result that early in the nineteenth century several regrettable 
divisions on points of doctrine took place” (p. 211). The two sections 
known as Hicksites and Wilburites were precipitated because neither 
understood the other and a hardness of temper on the part of both made 
conciliation impossible. How like the story of other groups of Christians, 
whose spirit of intolerance keeps Protestantism in a state of disruption 
and weakness. The third part, on “The Struggle of Quakerism for Ex- 
istence and for Self-Expression,” shows how much we are indebted to 
these early heroes for the liberties we enjoy. To be sure, they often mis- 
took obstinacy for steadfastness, and some of their leadings were the 
outcome of morbid fancies. They indulged in a sharp criticism of their 
opponents and made uniformity the test of unity and insisted on rigid 
rules that interfered with the freedom of the Spirit. They were not alone 
in these lapses, for the same might be said of the Reformers, the Pil- 
grims, the Evangelicals, and all other energetic souls. This volume is 
welcome as a timely reminder of the better way of world peace. It is 
more effective than armaments and diplomacies because it goes to the root 
of the matter and reiterates the ideals of Jesus Christ concerning quiet 
trust in God, rational respect for men, real loyalty to truth, and ardent 
activity for world redemption. 

George Fox doubtless belonged to a distinctly psychopathic type and 
was subject to trance experiences. But when this is said a wide margin 
is left unexplained and the central fact of his Christian experience has 
to be explained. There were conflicting traits of temperament and charac- 
ter in Fox, but he harmonized them because he found in Christ a dominant 
center that controlled all his actions. Doctor Knight has a long chapter 
on this subject, but her discussion is over-strained by a too liberal use of 
scientific terminology. At times her analyses are crude and far-fetched, 
and the diagrams suggestive of the laboratory are confusing. One is re- 
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minded of a bride who botanizes with her orange blossoms and is so ab- 
sorbed in her diagnosis as to miss the joy of the blissful occasion. The 
mystical experience of Fox can surely be explained on a simpler basis 
than these elaborations. This university thesis, however, shows exten- 
sive research and as such it is worth consulting by those who study the 
abnormal phases of the religious life. 

Doctor Schweitzer, in his book Christianity and the Religions of the 
World, remarks that all profound religion is mystical, and adds: “The re- 
ligions of the East are logical mysticism; Christianity alone is ethical 
mysticism.” This noteworthy distinction finds a striking illustration in 
John Woolman, who combined personal religion with social service to 
a remarkable extent. As we read his memorable Journal and his essays, 
especially “Some Considerations on the Keeping of Negroes” and “The 
True Harmony of Mankind,” we are forcibly reminded that religion is 
the mainspring of all social and other advances. This truth needs to be 
repeatedly reiterated. The Journal, letters and essays of Woolman are 
carefully edited by Mrs. Gummere in this sumptuous volume. It also con- 
tains a full biography of this ardent soul, who was a tailor by trade, in- 
cidentally a schoolmaster, and all the time an apostle of peace. Whittier 
rightly observed that “Woolman’s saintliness was wholly unconscious.” 
Those who want proof of this testimony will find it abundantly spread 
over this book with its numerous full-page illustrations. This complete 
edition will take a prominent place among the classics that testify to 
the heights and depths of the Christian life which need to be experienced 
by us. 





PSYCHOLOGY AND CHRISTIANITY 


An Introduction to the Psychology of Religion. By Roperr H. THOULEss, 
M.A. New York: The Macmillan Company. Price, $2.50. 

The Psychology of Christian Life and Behavior. By W. S. Bruce, D.D. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, $2.75. 


Recent Psychology and the Christian Religion. By Cyrit E. Hupson, 
M.A. New York: George H. Doran Company. Price, $1.35. 


Christianity and Psychology. By F. R. Barry, M.A., D.S.O. New York: 
George H. Doran Company. Price, $1.50. 


Tue study of psychology has assumed a new phase. Some of its 
advocates give the impression that it will not only supersede theology, 
but that its conclusions will finally make Christianity obsolete. This is 
an assertion akin to that made in the name of physical science by certain 
who presumed to rule God out of the universe. These latter, who were 
obsessed by theories of mechanism and the rigidity of law, found they 
were counting without their host. Those psychologists who regard faith 
in God as superfluous will likewise have to learn that if they are to 
make sense they must reckon with the multitudinous data of the re- 
ligious life that stress the truth of the Perfect Personality, “in whom we 
live and move and have our being.” Their tendency toward subjectivism 
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makes religious experience a product of the mind, but in a curious way 
their emphasis on the instincts and feelings discounts the reason. Re- 
ligious belief that has no rational basis and which refuses the intellect 
a deciding vote exposes itself to all manner of erratic vagaries that 
eventually disappoint their short-sighted votaries. 

These pseudo-claims are made by those who do not clearly under- 
stand the specific province of psychology. Its business is description, 
while the task of interpretation belongs to philosophy and theology. 
When psychology proposes to define religion and pass judgment on the 
function and privilege of religion, its summaries consist of vague pro- 
nouncements. Its negations of objective reality leave us with the chronic 
sense of emptiness and restlessness. This can be removed only by com- 
munion with God, who is not a projection or idealization of the mind, 
but the transcendent and immanent Personality, whose directions have 
invariably led believers to the experience of pardon and peace. 

The Freudian theories and theses about the Unconscious exaggerate 
this phase of life to the virtual subordination of the self-conscious reason. 
If we are under the influence of instinct, and if the will is merely the 
urge of the emotion, then we become the creatures of erotic impulses, the 
slaves of circumstances rather than the masters of our fate and destiny 
by the grace of God. The method of psycho-analysis, with its ideas of 
repression and resistance and its theories of auto-suggestion, makes for 
a subjectivism that tends to abnormal introspection. Whatever may be 
said about complexes, we have to reckon with a Personality at the back 
of all things, if our thought is to be consistently constructive. What 
psychotherapy postulates cannot be accepted without the Christian view 
of the universe. Indeed, what is learnedly announced as the Unconscious 
is only a more confusing way of referring to the heart as the seat of life, 
which is far more lucidly set forth in the teaching of Scripture. More- 
over, what is said about the instincts and emotions is said with better 
perspective in the sacred page because God is there recognized as the 
Source of all things and the Central Authority. 

Psychology has, however, clarified some religious ideas, It is an ally 
of religion, but it must be carefully watched, or, as Barry says, “we 
shall soon find a smile on the face of the tiger and the ‘Christian theology’ 
inside” (p. vi). After this introduction all that is necessary is to give a 
rapid review of these four books. They are written from the Christian 
point of view and consider impartially the gains and losses from the 
contributions of psychology. In some respects the writers cover the same 
ground, but there are also differences in their ways of approach and of 
application. 

The compact volume by Mr. Thouless is marked by deep thought. 
The introductory chapters are on the traditional, natural, moral, affective, 
and rational elements that produce belief in God. Some of these roots of 
faith are more fully discussed later on. Those interested in revivals 
should read the chapters on “Sex Instinct,” “Herd Instinct,” and “Con- 
version.” There should have been some references to the place of ritual 
and ceremonial in the chapter on “Worship and Prayer,” but what is said 
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about auto-suggestion and hetero-suggestion is quite to the point. The 
chapter on “A Modern Mystic” hardly does justice to the distinctive values 
of mysticism. It might as well have been omitted because it deals with 
an abnormal case, and, in spite of James’ Varieties of Religious Experi 
ence, the abnormal is never a fair indication or a reliable guide to the 
realities of religion. The difference between assumptions and conclusions 
is well made. The plea to rationalize experience is most timely. It is 
in the ability to do this that the truth of a religious doctrine is demon- 
strated. “The fact that the belief in God rationalizes, let us say, our 
experiences of the moral conflict will be one piece of evidence in favor 
of the view that the belief in God is a true one. If we find that this 
same belief also rationalizes the facts of religious experience the evidence 
is proportionately strengthened, and so on for all the experience we can 
investigate which is relevant to the belief in question” (p. 281). 

The place of human behavior in psychological investigation is well 
discussed by Doctor Bruce. He fills the gap that has hitherto existed 
between psychology and ethics. As a manual for practical guidance it 
is of exceptional value to parents and teachers. His aim is to discover 
what constitutes a vital religious experience, and right well does he vin- 
dicate the reality of Christian experience as a normal and healthy part 
of human nature. This conclusion incidentally proves the peculiar adapt- 
ability of Christianity, above all other religions, to the divers needs of 
mankind. It cannot be said, as Doctor Bruce implies, that psychology is 
a new science, for it was known in the third century when Tertullian wrote 
De Anima and before that time. It is therefore an exaggeration to speak 
of Finney as “a practical psychologist long before psychology was heard 
of” (p. 266). It should, however, be said that the older psychology was 
regarded as a part of philosophy, while the new psychology relates itself 
to biology. 

There are a breadth of outlook and a sobriety of judgment in Doctor 
Bruce’s volume which give a sense of confidence in his major conclusions. 
What is written about religious training is most apposite. The chapters 
on “Religious Mass Movements” and “Evangelism” excellently supplement 
Thouless. Every aspect and type of piety find intelligent recognition. The 
practical bearing of this book is farther shown in two chapters on indus- 
trial problems and ideals. The brief section on the future life when read 
in connection with the searching criticisms of the sub-conscious furnishes 
a very satisfying argument. 

What both these authors have said on psycho-analysis is exceedingly 
helpful. This subject is almost exclusively faced by Mr. Hudson, whose 
criticisms are at once trenchant and constructive. He points out that the 
teachings of Freud, Jung, and others of this school, while resembling 
certain aspects of Christian thought, are in reality subversive of them. 
The sublimation of libido—‘“that cosmic force or energy which is the 
driving power behind all animate life’—is an unconscious process accord- 
ing to psycho-analysts, but according to Christianity, “If a man is to 
achieve God’s destiny for him, this libido must and may be reinforced by 
a special contact between his personality and his Creator’s; in other 
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words, by grace” (p. 61). The bearing of herd instinct and suggestion 
on this reinforcement is also well brought out. Over against Freud's 
determinism, with its unethical implications, must be placed the truth of 
free will which gives self-respect and responsibility to every individual. 
We are also reminded that the familiar argument from spiritual experi- 
ence needs to be buttressed against criticism by connecting it closely 
with the fact of Christ and so guarding it from mere subjectivism. 


The theory of the Unconscious which virtually disparages reason is 
carefully examined by Mr. Barry. He also makes out a strong case for 
the strategic position of the will and remarks that if imagination and 
emotion were unduly emphasized we would be practically depersonalized. 
The best reinforcement of the will comes through prayer, whose aim is 
“to keep the gate of the mind open to and appropriate and make our own 
increasingly all those suggestions which come from God” (p. 104). The 
chapters on prayer in Barry (99), in Thouless (p. 159), and in Bruce 
(p. 155) repay careful study. The chapter on subjectivity in religion is 
most wholesome. Barry takes high ground throughout his book and his 
strictures deserve consideration. 

If we separate the alloy from the gold and the chaff from the wheat, 
as these four books suggest how it might be done, and take psychology 
seriously, it can be made a decided help toward a fuller understanding 
and appreciation of the life that finds perfect freedom in the Christ of 
the living God. 


The Christian Doctrine of Health. By Lrry Doveatt. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 


One who reads this book is likely to be reminded of Horace’s com- 
plaint: “In striving to be concise, I become obscure.” For every chapter 
is divided and subdivided, and the subdivisions are in turn minutely 
partitioned off. There came upon the reviewer an unholy desire to mail 
a copy of this book to one of his theological teachers, whose passion for 
detail in outline was insatiable. One will have to go some distance to 
find a book that so openly wears its skeleton outside its flesh. For fear 
that, even at this, the reader’s intelligence would prove unequal to the 
task of grasping what the author has to say, each chapter is prefaced with 
an analysis, which outlines the book some more! That this is an inter- 
esting book to read, no one will deny; but the man who considers this 
an easy book to read is inured to difficult things. We are sorely in need 
of a “handbook on the relation of bodily to spiritual and moral health,” 
but the need would be better met by a book that was not so simplified into 
the complex. 

A better book might be expected from so competent an author. She 
holds a place of eminence among British religious writers and is to be 
ranked with such women as Maude Royden, Evelyn Underhill, and Mrs. 
Herman. She collaborated with Canon Streeter in The Spirit and other 
works. In this book she sets her hand to a subject that must increasingly 
engage the attention of religious leaders. The volumes on systematic 
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theology on our shelves and the more recent books on the philosophy of 
religion which many of us own scarcely give a hint that there exists a 
Christian doctrine of health. Miss Dougall renders a signal service in 
impressing this on our minds. This is a sufficient reason for the reading 
of her book. She valiantly slays many a hoary tradition and superstition 
Christians commonly hold about disease. And she points to a better way. 

One should read this book with the mind alert. Quite a number of 
her statements will not bear scrutiny. The vital thing about prayer is 
not that it,is “by its very definition petitionary.” But even if it were, the 
important thing would be, not that it is petitionary, but what it petitions 
for. In her anxiety to show the relation between matter and spirit, she 
decries the “merely spiritual.” One may well ask whether decrying this 
in a “back-eddy” of materialism such as we are in to-day may not lend 
aid and comfort to the enemy. Then, too, some “merely” spiritual things, 
such as good will, considerateness, justice, can stand some exalting as yet. 
Is it consistent for an opponent of the “merely spiritual” to say that “it 
seems probable that all that is wrong in the world is the result of the 
unconscious (italics mine) working of the creative power of erring crea- 
tures endowed with some degree of freedom; it is fairly certain that our 
diseases are the result of this power’? And if it seems so, is it so? In 
the reading of this book, one must be constantly on guard against such 


subtleties of opinion. Seam 04, Vasnvana. 
Port Jervis, N. Y. 


The Christian and His Money Problem. By Bert Wiitson. New York: 
George H. Doran Company. 


Tuts book comes but superficially up to its title. For the money 
problem of the Christian is after all the money problem of the acquisitive 
society in which the Christian finds himself. The author merely utters 
accepted truisms on this. In the reading of this book one feels all the 
while that here is a writer who stops automatically—or is it instinctively? 
—the moment he comes within hailing distance of that real sore spot, the 
un-Christian social order, against which stewardship must contend with 
all its might. There is a creditable bibliography to which this writer 
refers, yet he seems to be unconscious of the psychological factors that 
enter into both the making and the spending of money. What shall it 
profit a writer if he is thoroughly scriptural, but lacks understanding of 
those forces to which his scripture should apply? This, therefore, is not 
so much a book on stewardship as a book with stewardship in it. The 
writer is quite straight in dealing with the tithe. The end of the book 
(with the exception of the closing chapter) is far better than the most 
of it. His three chapters on “The Christian and His Wife,” “The Chris- 
tian and His Children,” and “The Christian and His Will” deserve a wide 
reading. On the whole, this book is vastly inferior to Calkins’ A Man 
and His Money and lacks the depth of thought evinced in Property, Its 


Duties and Rights. JouHN M. VERSTEEG. 
Port Jervis, N. Y. 
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The Case for Prohibition, Its Past, Present Accomplishments, and Future 
in America. By CLARENCE TRUE WILSON and Deets Picketr. New 
York and London: Funk & Wagnalls Company. Price, $1.75. 


RomANcE in the evolution of the movement that culminated in this 
country in the establishment of national prohibition by the enactment of 
the Eighteenth Amendment is about the last of our expectations. Yet 
we have just that in this volume. Indeed, the Eighteenth Amendment is 
such a colossal accomplishment that few have begun to appreciate its 
greatness and the genius of the people who have made it a fact. Genius 
is akin to madness, and it is not remarkable that some of the peoples of 
the old world looked upon its advent as a sign of the insanity of a nation. 
But it is in fact difficult for a hundred million intelligent and prospérous 
people to go mad over such a personal matter as a physical appetite. To 
those who wish to see that this audaciously bold act of this most pros- 
perous and powerful country on the earth to-day was an expression of 
genius instead of madness, let them read this story. 

Its beginnings are so low down in the moral scale that they seem on 
the sub-human plane. Jamestown was settled in 1607. Within twenty- 
two years, in 1629, the Virginia Colonial Assembly felt compelled to pass 
a law that ministers “shall not give themselves to excess in drinkinge or 
riotte or spending their time idellye by day or night.” No doubt “excess 
in drinkinge” was put first because it was the fruitful cause of the other 
vices. In 1676 this same colony prohibited judges getting drunk on court 
days. Imagine such conditions holding with the clergy and the judiciary 
to-day! 

Georgia prohibited the importation of rum in 1734. Parliament vetoed 
this legislation, which veto was the beginning of the tyranny which ended 
with the Declaration of Independence. Then follow some illustrious names 
associated with the beginnings of the long fight against the liquor traffic. 
Benjamin Franklin was a member of the grand jury which protested 
against the enormous increase in public houses in Philadelphia, which 
comprised “near a tenth part of the city.” Thomas Jefferson “represented 
the extreme temperance sentiment of his day” when he urged the estab- 
lishment of breweries in order to combat the flood of distilled liquors 
which he said, “kills one third of our citizens and ruins their families.” 
The Methodist Church of the day was not in advance of Jefferson. This 
book claims Jefferson “as one of the fathers of the prohibition movement.” 
Alexander Hamilton proposed taxing distilled liquors to hinder the trade 
in them and to help the treasury. This brought on the Whisky Rebel- 
lion which George Washington suppressed. 

One of the sanest chapters in the book is that in which the objections 
to prohibition and its present enforcement are considered. Much is 
made of the “home brew.” It has been said that practically every Amer- 
ican home has its still. The answer the authors give is: “It is a safe 
statement that not one family in fifty ever tried to make home brew; 
and that not one family in one thousand is trying it to-day.” Boot- 
legging is bad enough, but it is well to have the truth, good or bad. “At 
the time prohibition came there was nearly one billion dollars of capital 
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tied up in the business of making men drunk for profit.” Over two 
hundred thousand persons were connected with the manufacture and sale 
of alcoholic beverages; and in 1914 there were 60,569 “blind pigs” in six 
wet States—30,000 in Pennsylvania alone. The authors say: “To-day 
nobody knows just how many bootleggers there are, but you may rest 
assured that there are not thirty thousand or anything like that number 
in the entire nation.” ' 

_ The Association Against the Prohibition Amendment makes the as- 
sertion that “Crimes of violence have enormously increased.” The answer 
of this book is, “Now violent crime is America’s besetting sin. In 
crimes against property America has a splendid record; in fact the crime 
record of the United States compares favorably with the records of other 
countries except in the one matter of violence.” As a matter of fact, 
violence and all other kinds of crime have decreased since the advent of 
national prohibition. 

Those who are crying for beer and light wines say it is absurd to 
define intoxicating liquors as “any beverage containing one half of one 
per cent alcohol.” “But the Volstead Act did not define it. It did not 
have to do so. It has been defined by the government so long that Uncle 
Sam, the several States, the liquor traffic, and the temperance people 
have come to a perfect agreement, an understanding without a discordant 
voice. Who originated this? The liquor traffic wanted protection under 
license against all illicit sellers, and they demanded an enactment with 
definition specific that if any moonshiner or bootlegger sold any drink 
containing more than one half of one per cent alcohol, he was encroaching 
on our rights; he was selling liquor without a license. The government 
accepted the definition.” 

The tale circulated that prohibition was put in the Constitution while 
the country was at war and with no adequate discussion is fully an- 
swered in that “public opinion placed thirty-two States in the dry column 
before the Constitutional Amendment and just to show its complete ap- 
proval of that amendment, Kentucky, the home of fine whisky, placed a 
State-wide prohibition law in effect after the Constitutional Amendment 
had been submitted and ratified. The ratification was accomplished by 
forty-five of the forty-eight States, and these forty-five have since been 
reinforced by an additional commonwealth. “No other amendment ever 
before the people of this country has received such uniform support from 
both political parties, from every section of the country, and has been 
ratified by such an overwhelming majority of the States.” 

The authors insist that the United States has the right to seize ships 
violating its laws, quoting precedents and authorities, among the latter 
Dr. Ellery C. Stowell, Professor of International Law in the American 
University, who is generally acknowledged to be the leading authority on 
Admiralty law in this country. They point out a real danger in America 
not asserting its rights here which may prove to be a serious embarrass- 
ment, not to say a distinct loss, in the future. 

The story moves on, telling the great things prohibition has accom- 
plished, its effect upon prosperity, what leading men think of it, and the 
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future of prohibition. Space forbids our doing more than touch some of 
the big things in this book. It abounds with facts fully authenticated. 
The authors are courteous, fair, and good humored throughout. This is 
the book for those who wish to know the past history, present status, 
and future expectation of prohibition in America and the world. 
Frank W. COLLIER. 
American University. 


Paul, Son of Kish. By Lyman I. Henry. Pp. xv +356. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. Price, $3, postage extra. 

Children of the Way. By Anne C. E. ALLiInson. Pp. 193. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. 


Tue use of the historic imagination in constructing a complete 
biography of Saint Paul furnishes credible explanations of many details 
in the Acts and Epistles as well as valuable interpretations of many of 
his teachings. Such inventions as Saul’s marriage to Tabitha, the in- 
sertion of the Thekla legend in an adapted form, the furnishing of funds 
to him by a younger brother—these are not history, but they do visualize 
and give significance to several incidents in the life of the apostle to the 
Gentiles. This is a very well told historical romance based on expert 
knowledge and careful limitation to the field of historical and biographical 
accuracy in a free field of imagination and romantic reconstruction. It 
is educative as well as entertaining. 

The Children of the Way is a volume of. connected short stories of 
early Christians of the apostolic period preceding the epoch of persecution. 
They are told in an exquisitely simple literary style based on a most 
accurate classic knowledge of that age. It emphasizes in lovely narrative 
the truth that Christianity spread by the holy contagion of lives—a truth 
that ought to be reproduced in every age. As we read these tales of 
serene, joyous, and loving lives against the restless background of pompous 
Roman pride, one sees between the lines the coming tragedy caused by 
the mad vengeance of a cruel Emperor, and yet feels that Ignatius was 
right when he wrote: “Christianity is not the work of persuasiveness, 
but of greatness, when it is hated by the world.” Paul lives in both the 
above books. 


A Son at the Front. By Evrra Warton. Pp. 426. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. Price, $2. 


Mrs. WHARTON as to literary skill and creative genius is in the first 
rank among modern novelists. But though she is at the front we fear 
that like the hero of this tale she has been wounded there—let us hope 
not fatally—for this her last novel must be sent by every careful critic to 
the rear. Like all her books it is exquisitely written, it throbs with the 
intense emotions of the World War, it is probably a perfect picture of 
wartime Paris, and its contrasted characters are alive with reality. 

What is the matter with it? Just this: First, the author has 
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not advanced herself one step from the vicious war psychosis which stil! 
affects so many belated souls. And worse still those of us who have not 
been swept backward and downward by the moral devolution of much 
present-day literature do not care to associate for four years and four 
hundred pages with this pictured medley of immoral social triangles. 
Hardly any of the persons here described possess a spark of that sexual! 
purity toward which all human beings who have risen a single degree 
above our ancestors of the jungle should aspire. George Campton, her 
hero, properly resented the German violation of international law by the 
invasion of Belgium, and he fought them with heroic loyalty, but at the 
same time and throughout the book he is as coarse a criminal as they 
by his invasion of a home and dishonoring a decent if rather foolish 
husband. This “son at the front” is soiled with the same tar as his father 
and mother and as most of their friends and acquaintances. Prussian 
militarism and its alleged atrocities are not more perilous to civilization 
than this strife of sex. 

Shall those of us who are sneered at as Mid-Victorian and who still 
live on the decent side of Main Street not join in allied strength to fight 
the invasion of literature by this quiescent acceptance of social decadence 
which to-day is filling all fiction with the stink of sex? Good folks are 
as interesting as bad, although it may require a loftier art to portray 
them. They are not all Puritans, Philistines or Pharisees. Is there no 
living writer of noble genius who is acquainted with some pious people 
and can let a few of them live on their pages so that for a little time at 
least we can visit the garden rather than the garbage heap for our reading? 
It must not be understood that there is any of this obscene or porno- 
graphic matter in this novel. It is written with much beauty and 
perfect decency of language. That which we question in it is the con- 
finement of its moral vision to paternal, filial, and patriotic devotion. 
These are finely pictured against a background which means a greater 
social wreckage than that wrought by the World War. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF 


A Dictionary of Religion and Ethics. By SuHater MatHews and 
GeraLp Brrney SmitruH. Pp. 513 (Macmillan, $3). This valuable reference 
book was quite fully reviewed in the Reading Course Department of the 
MetuHopist Review for January, 1922, page 169ff. This reprint edition on 
thin paper reduces the cost from eight to three dollars. It deals both 
with individual and social ethics, comparative religion and the modern 
study of the psychology of religion. It is a condensed library covering 
pretty completely the entire territory of contemporary religious thought. 
And now everybody can afford it. 

Rubbie and Rose Leaves. By F. W. Borenam (The Abingdon Press, 
$1.75 net). This brilliant Australian continues his spiritual interpreta- 
tions of nature and life. This is a book for the armchair beside the open 
fire. In a child’s “Box of Blocks” he finds all literature with its hoarded 
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wealth. “The alphabet is the golden key that unlocks to me all its treas- 
ures of knowledge, poetry, and romance.” And Christ is the Alphabet, 
the Alpha and Omega, A and Z, the inexhaustible, indispensable, invinci- 
ble, adaptable Key to all wisdom and knowledge, all beauty and power. 
That is a bit of one essay; there are twenty others just as delightful. 

More Jungle Tales. By Howarp ANDERSON Musser (Doran, $1.50 net). 
Thrilling adventures with wild animals and wild men by a man who ac- 
tually passed through such experiences as a Methodist district superin- 
tendent in the heart of India. Monkeys, tigers, panthers, and snakes, 
both human and bestial, here cross our path in exciting stories, which is 
an excellent sequel to his former Jungle Tales. 

American Nights Entertainment. By Grant Overton (jointly pub- 
lished by Appleton, Doran, Doubleday, Page & Co., and Scribners. 50 
cents). A book about books and authors of the current year. Is it not 
astonishing to see John Galsworthy and Joseph Conrad in the same group 
with Harold Bell Wright and Ralph Connor? and Edith Wharton a few 
pages after Gene Stratton-Porter? Well, perhaps all present-day litera- 
ture is on the same level, but—! And this book climaxes in Lothrop 
Stoddard, that confused critic of racial questions, founded on his very 
superficial ethnological education. Yet this book is interesting and con- 
tains outlines of some excellent books. 

Action Poems and Plays for Children. By Nora ARCHIBALD SMITH 
(Crowell, $2 net). A bunch of plays and pantomimes, based on fairy tales, 
Mother Goose and folklore—some of them dramatized in verse. Usually 
the play is produced in pantomime, while a reader tells the story or reads 
the poem. There are full directions as to costumes and staging. Some 
of them can be given as shadow pictures. When the family and com- 
munity furnish their own entertainment, and commercialized amusement 
is crowded to the background, a moral revolution will have taken place in 
human sport. 

At Home in the Bible. By T. H. Dartow (Doran, $2 net). A volume 
of seventy-four brief meditations on scriptural passages admirably 
adapted for devotional reading. Even young preachers may discover here 
how deep are Bible texts with meanings that lie below the surface of our 
careless reading. The Bible is a book that can never be exhausted; 
there is another lesson in every passage down beneath the one we have 
already learned. Mr. Darlow was for twenty-five years the literary super- 
intendent of the British and Foreign Bible Society. That accounts for 
this book. 

The Book of the Lover and the Beloved. Translated from the Catalan 
of Ramon Lutt (Macmillan, $1.25). More than six hundred years ago 
there lived this practical mystic and zealous missionary, disciple of Saint 
Francis of Assisi. He carried the cross to Africa and suffered martyr- 
dom at last. He was a master in the art and science of his day as well 
as a religious leader. He spent days in holy retreats and from such re- 
freshment came this collection of prose poems. He called himself the 
Fool of Love, but this mystic book of devotion is far from folly. Some 
times he is too profound to be called a fool. Can you understand this? 
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“As the Lover contemplated his Beloved, his understanding conceived 
subtleties and his will loved him more and more. In which of the two, 
think you, di@ memory grow more fruitful in thinking on the Beloved?” 


FLASHLIGHTS ON CURRENT LITERATURE 
(The more important of these books may be more fully reviewed hereafter.) 

Bible Stories for Young People. By Saran Euizasern Dawes 
(Crowell, $2.50 net). Fairly well done—yet the Authorized text is better 
and about as easy for children to read. 

Personal Evangelism. By Exnest O. Setters (Doran, $1.50 net). Th: 
Effective Evangelist. By Lionet B. Fiercuer (Doran, $1.50 net). The 
latter is far the better handbook on evangelism. The former deals quite 
well with some difficulties, but does not sufficiently stress the Chris- 
tian ideal. 

The Sheer Folly of Preaching. By ALEXANDER MacCoLi (Doran, $1.50 
net). By the foolishness of preaching, but not by foolish preaching will 
the world be won to Christ. These are sensible sermons. 

William Jennings Bryan. By Wayne C. WitiiamMs (Revell, $1 net) 
This “study in political vindication” very properly reveals the worth of 
Bryan’s moral ideals in statesmanship. Had his culture been less super- 
ficial, the practical outcome would have been greater. 

Wonderful Bible Conversions. By Louts ALpert Banks (Revell, $1.50 
net). Bible stories are the best, and these are good expositions of them. 

Gritli’s Children. By JoHANNA Spyri (Crowell, $1.50 net). An ex- 
cellent juvenile tale by the well-known author of Heidi. 

Heroes of the Wilds. By CHeLste Curtis Fraser (Crowell, $1.75 net). 
Moving tales of such red-blooded heroes as lumberjacks, cowboys, rangers, 
explorers, trappers, etc. Most boys will like them. 

Tales of-Golden Deeds. By Mitprep O. Moopy (The Abingdon Press, 
$1.25 net). Reminds one of that noble Book of Golden Deeds by Char- 
lotte Yonge. This is better adapted for class-work. There is a Teach- 
er’s Manual ($1 net) to accompany it. Nothing helps life like life. 

The Lesson Handbook, 1925. By Henry H. Meyer (The Methodist 
Book Concern, 35 cents net). Probably the best pocket manual on the 
International Uniform Sunday School lessons. 

A Quest for Souls. By Grorce W. Truirr (Doran, $1.50 net). A 
seventh edition of these pungent revival sermons and sketches of accom- 
panying services. 

Janey. By Mrs. Gurnsey WALKER (The Abingdon Press, 20 cents). 
This “sketch in two acts” is a clever Home Mission drama. 

Personal and Business Efficiency. By C. A. Henperson (Doran, $2 
net). A textbook useful not only for business men but for all vocations. 
Each lecture is followed by outlines, notes, and exercises. 
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j The New Greatness. By Freperick F. SHANNON (Macmillan, $1.25 
, net). Twelve sermons written in brilliant style. 
What Are You Worth? By Cuaries L. Gooperxt (Doran, $1.25 net). 
College talks on life problems by a distinguished leader in evangelism. 
A Complete Guide to Church Building. By P. E. Burroveus (Doran, 
$2.50 net). A quite complete manual for all who contemplate building 
or reconstructing churches. Many striking plans. 


Work, Play and the Gospel. By Matcotm Spencer (Doran, $1.50 net). 
Religion must enter all life—that is the new evangelism, and here is a 
handbook for Christian workers. 


Tarbell’s Teacher's Guide to the International Sunday School Lessons for 
1924 (Reveli, $2). This nineteenth annual volume has all the fine 
qualities which have led Sunday-school teachers to prize her previous 
helps. 

How to Produce Plays and Pageants. By Mary M. Russet (Doran, $1.50). 
Offers practical suggestions to those who use the dramatic method 
in religious education. 

A Guide to Religious Pageantry. By Mason Crum (Macmillan, $1.25). 
Specially prepared for those who want to know how to enlist interest 
in dramatizing Bible incidents. 

In the Empty Palestine Tomb. By E. E. Viorerre (Doran, $1.25). A 
very good book for Easter Day. 

Lincoln and Others. By Tuomas Curtis CLrarK (Doran, $1.50). Quite 
charming sonnets and lyrics. 

The Book of Sports and Games. Edited by Water Camp (Crowell, $2). 
A very complete roster of outdoor games by the celebrated author of 
the “Daily Dozen.” 

The Superintendent's Helper, 1924. By Henry H. Meyer (The Methodist 
Book Concern, 40 cents). The best manual the superintendent can 
have. 


The Heroes of the Golden Age. By Groree Dant (Macmillan, $2). Com- 
pletes that noteworthy series of Old Testament biographies, begun 
by Irving Wood's Great Leaders of Hebrew History. Nothing better 
for schools or sermons. 


One Man’s Religion. By Ropert QUELLEN (Macmillan, 75 cents). A sane, 
sensible and spiritual story (probably autobiographical) of a lay- 
man’s religion. Reasonable but not rationalistic. 

The Old Testament in the Twentieth Century. By Joun Lewis (Doran, 
$1.50). A Bible study manual, very original both as to method and 
results—making the Bible a contemporary book for both private and 
social morality. 


The Gaspards of Pine Croft. By Ratpn Connor (Doran, $2). The Sky 
Pilot presents here another volume of adventure and romance. 





Jane Adair. By Isapet Haw ey Scorr (Revell, $1.50). A diverting story 
for young girls. 
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The Bible Play Workshop. By Rrra Benton (The Abingdon Press, $1). 
The dramatic method is very valuable in teaching religion to chil- 
dren. This book shows the dramatic use that can be made of Bible 
stories. 


Training for Power and Leadership. By Grenvitte Kuierser ‘Doran, $3) 
A clever treatise for self-training for business, public speaking and 
much else. 


The Psychology of Inspiration. By Groree LANsina RaymMonp (Funk & 
Wagnalls, $2). A revised edition of this hypnotic handbook of the psy- 
chology of religion. 


Conservatism, Radicalism and Scientific Methods. An Essay in Social 


Attitudes. By A. B. Woitr (Macmillan, $3.50). Quite important ani 
will be reviewed some time. 


My Forty Years in New York. By CuHartes H. Parkuurst (Macmiilan, 
$2). Bits of biography, politics, and theology by this modern 
Savonarola. 


Christianity and the Religions of the World. By Apert SCHWEITZER 
(Doran, $1.60). Critic, musician, theologian, missionary—gives im- 
portant lectures on comparative religion. 


Religious Optimism. By R. P. Smirn (The Stratford Company). Faces 
present problems hopefully and counteracts careless criticism of the 
church. 


The Book of Amos. By THeopore H. Rosrnson (S.P.C.K.—Macmillan). 
Hebrew text, edited with critical and grammatical notes, with vocab- 
ulary. Supremely valuable textbook for any one with some know!l- 
edge of Hebrew grammar. 





A READING COURSE 


The Practical Basiz of Christian Betief. By Percy Garpner, D.Litt. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, $3. 


Ir our faith were static then no change of utterance or accent is 
necessary, but if it is dynamic then it will take color from its surround- 
ings. It will retain its own essential distinctiveness but it will find expres- 
sion in terms of thought of the generation to which it appeals. The doctrine 
of relativity, the study of religious psychology, comparative religion and 
early church history have compelled us to reconsider the Christian Faith 
so as to set it in the context of our day. Since we face reality with a 
devout determination, we are the more ready to accept the argument 
from experience as having the validity of a scientific demonstration. 

The drift away from mere metaphysical speculation is seen in the 
purpose to refer to the divime transcendence rather than to an absolute 
deity. A God who is partly hidden and partly revealed challenges our best 
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thought far more encouragingly than a Goi who is shrouded in the clouds 
of abstract reasoning. The conclusions of psychology, moreover, main- 
tain that the instincts and impulses are more fundamental than the 
intellect, though this position has to be qualified. The researches of com- 
parative religion break down the barriers of “intolerant exclusiveness,” 
as though Christianity had the sole monopoly of religion instead of being 
what it actually is, the manifestation of completion in the knowledge and 
experience of God in Christ. We do not ask exceptional treatment for it, 
but are satisfied that it is able to hold its own by the power of its own 
inherent truth. This thought is well developed by Professor Schweitzer in 
Christianity and the Religions of the World, just published. 

In view of these healthy advances “a reconstruction” of belief on a 
new and more trustworthy basis is desirable. The resourcefulness of the 
Gospel is inexhaustible, and it would be a misfortune to regard any 
reformulations of Christianity with suspicion because they do not repeat 
familiar phrases. These are certainly difficult days for faith, but when 
has it been otherwise? The ancient exhortation, “Contend earnestly for 
the faith,” carried with it the two implications of struggle and triumph. 
The value of what is new must be tested by the vision it gives of Jesus 
Christ, who has never failed to revive our faith and to renew our loyalty 
to him. Where this is guaranteed other differences are of secondary con- 
sequence. With this proviso we need not hesitate to give impartial con- 
sideration to suggestions that offer to strengthen the faith and to enlarge 
its boundaries. 

Doctor Gardner reminds us that just as an iceperg turns over and 
shows a new outline above the water, so also does truth. We therefore 
need an alert mind to distinguish between the real and the apparent, and 
a spirit of sincerity that respects the past but claims the privilege of 
trusting Christ without the limiting encumbrances of previous formula- 
tions. This does not mean that we are to throw the creeds overboard as 
so much useless ballast, but rather that we should regard them as vitally 
organic and therefore capable of growth. As such every creed, to quote 
A. Boyd Scott, “must adjust itself, slowly it may be, but surely and or- 
ganically, to changing circumstances, to alterations of mental climate, 
to new discoveries in the husbandry of the spirit of man.” There are 
many, observes Doctor Gardner, who repeat the creeds and “are hopelessly 
out of touch with their original meaning.” Like Matthew Arnold's 
“Scholar Gipsy,” they are “light half-believers in our casual] creeds.” 
Such a position gives neither strength nor safety. We must have a definite 
assurance or be exposed to every fantastic idea that promises peace only 
to disappoint us at the moment of supremest need. 

The opening chapters of Doctor Gardner’s book contain much that 
will be accepted without dissent. Those who are familiar with his other 
writings will not be surprised to find a repetition of conclusions which 
cannot be accepted by those who hold the evangelical testimony. For in- 
stance, he rules out the fact of miracle as a necessary factor in Chris- 
tianity (p. 162); his belief in the Resurrection of Christ is based on a 
theory of nescience which practically discounts the declarations of the 
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New Testament (p. 183); his view of the Incarnation takes away from 
this sublime event the truth of the divinity of Christ, which alone ex- 
plains how the church gave our Lord a place of preéminence, and which 
imparted to Christians a virile faith, a permanent hope and an enduring 
love for the Redeemer. Their experience of Christ was not of the at- 
tenuated and evanescent sort herein implied. Indeed the appeal to the 
New Testament is neither so fallacious nor difficult as this and other 
modernists of a type would infer. Moreover, there can be no genuine 
advance in the evangelistic and missionary work of the church, nor any 
worthwhile approaches toward reunion, unless these are based on a 
definite belief in the unique oneness between God and Christ, which 
acknowledges that our Lord is incomparably supreme in the fullness of his 
deity and his humanity. It is this gospel of the complete Christ that 
won credence and control in the past, and which will continue to secure 
the informed and intelligent allegiance of the present day. 

The expressions of the Faith must doubtless vary according to the 
thought terms of each age. Doctor Gardner suggestively points out some 
of the directions in which this should take place. Diversities of philo- 
sophical, psychological, scientific, and theological thought should, how- 
ever, give us a Christ who is gloriously competent to meet our spiritual 
and ethical embarrassments. The chapter on “The Eternal Christ” 
should be critically studied. What does he mean that the Personality 
delineated in the Fourth Gospel is not one who could ever have actually 
walked the earth? (P. 157.) Is there so great a difference as is here 
supposed, between the Johannine Christ and the Christ of the Synoptic 
Gospels and the Epistles? If the Fourth Gospel represents the teach- 
ing of the disciples about Jesus and not the teaching of Jesus, where did 
they receive their conceptions? If it was not from Jesus himself and the 
wondrous appeal of his character and work, how is it that the Old 
Testament prophets never had such a vision? As they reflected on their 
experience, the disciples reached a conclusion that found immortal ut- 
terance in the New Testament, and there is no reason to deviate from it. 
Whatever may be said about the Virgin Birth this much is true, that 
the doctrine conserves the truth of the divine-human Jesus far better than 
any modern emendations or formulations (p. 169). What Augustine wrote 
about the Trinity applies equally well to this doctrine: “We say Three 
Persons not because we have found the right word but because silence 
is worse.” 

It is the Christ of history and of experience that we should consider. 
We therefore agree with Doctor Gardner: “I know not how the phenomena 
of early Christianity can be accounted for, except on the hypothesis of a 
fresh turn, a new orientation of the spiritual power which is at the heart 
of the world and humanity” (p. 177). To be sure, “the Eternal Christ 
is the immortal reality, of which the human Jesus was the reflection in 
the visible world”; but it is a contradiction to say that the human Jesus 
was unique and then to add that the Incarnation is a process going on 
through the centuries within the Christian Society, in such a way as to 
infer that the Eternal Christ is an influence that makes for spirituality 
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rather than a Person who is none other than Jesus Christ, the Risen and 
Exalted Redeemer. There can be no Christian experience apart from Him 
who is the Incarnate Christ of the Atonement. 

The author mixes his metaphors and weakens his argument in this 
chapter and throughout the book by making analogy the basis of reason- 
ing without due regard to history, and by a skeptical attitude toward 
philosophical forms of thought because of a greater interest in psy- 
chological data. Such a method produces confusion because it does not 
give the primacy to the prior truth of a divine revelation, on which must 
be based the teaching concerning God, the Person of Christ, the work of 
the Holy Spirit, and the assurance of immortality. The truth of the 
divine Fatherhood was not due to the volition and self-determination of 
man, as evidenced in the partial findings of Greek thinkers. Our knowl- 
edge of God’s power, holiness, and love has come in their highest forms 
through the revelation of Jesus Christ, which does justice to the demand 
of science for the recognition of law, and of history for reckoning with 
evidence. Doctor Gardner says that God is not “a subjective projection,” 
but he is not clear in his views of revelation (p. 84ff.). 

Like the Medievalists there are many to-day who make prostrated 
emotionalism do duty for faith. Against this tendency we need to insist 
on a protracted emotion that illuminates faith, inspires hope and invigo- 
rates love, with due regard to.the prerogatives of reason. The section 
on the divine illumination of the intellect should be earnestly pondered, 
since “there is no subject in the whole range of Christian teaching which 
more needs dwelling on than the relations of the Divine Spirit to the 
intellect” (p. 217). The chapter on “The Nature of Personality” reminds 
us that the freedom of the will is limited by the wills of others and by 
the entail of our own past. What bearing does this have on habit, and 
what is the relation between freedom and predestination? The chapter 
on “Personality and the Unconscious” disposes of many current erroneous 
ideas which find cover under pompous phrases. Any one who reads 
Science and Health or a theosophical treatise or the vaporous meditations 
of New Thought knows how incoherent are the rhapsodies tha: consist of 
words, words, and still more words, without the shadow of the shade of a 
clear thought. The criticism is pertinent concerning the absence of 
ethical standards in spiritualism, whose “vague sentimentality” and mor- 
bid religiosity are responsible for moral laxity in conduct (p. 47ff.). 

The chapter on “The Claims of the Spirit” takes note of the methods 
of approach to God followed by the ascetic, the philanthropist, the intel- 
lectualist, the scientist, and the artist. The difference between happiness 
and pleasure is well brought out in the chapter on “Christian Ethics.” 
Christianity is a religion of authority unlike Judaism and Islam in that it 
is “not a detailed code of practices but the assertion of principles and 
ideals” (p. 111). The idea of immortality—as the persistence of per- 
sonality—is well discussed in the light of the primitive views of survival, 
of Buddhist nirvana, and of modern popular notions with their groundless 
imaginations and vapid sentimentalism. The last chapter, on “The 
Catholic Church,” protects the individual Christian consciousness from 
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absorption into the Society and at the same time preserves the nexus 
that binds the individual to the community of the faithful. 

We surely need to restudy how the continuous inspiration within the 
Christian Ecclesia has influenced the realms of knowledge, emotion, and 
will; and how it has borne fruit in creeds, rituals, ceremonies, and or- 
ganizations. We shall then discover what is essential in Christianity and 
be able so to formulate the Faith as to demonstrate its power to realize 
our own noblest aspirations in the name of a Catholicism that advertises 
the real communion of saints to the glory of the triumphant Christ. This 
volume by Doctor Gardner suggests some lines of investigation; but it is 
too erkpirical and individualistic to be called a reconstruction of Chris- 
tianity. A more serious objection is that it is lacking in the distinctive 
elements of evangelicalism which are necessary for the thorough evan- 
gelization and Christianization of the world. 


Sipe READING 


Nevertheless We Believe. By A. Borp Scorr (Doran, $2). This book 
offers an interpretation of the Apostles’ Creed in the light of modern 
thought. It is fair to all interests and serious in its purpose. The union 
of intellectual keenness with spiritual penetrativeness, and withal a con- 
viction that although the Faith needs a new speech it is in all essentials 
the same in spirit as that held by the church in every century, give this 
book a value far above the average run of books on this theme. The au- 
thor accepts the visionary hypothesis of Keim as to the Resurrection and 
Ascension, which of course must be rejected. 

Modern Religious Cults and Movements. By Gartus GLENN ATKINS 
(Revell, $2.50). We are witnessing to an extraordinary degree the spread 
of movements inspired by fragments of the complete truth of Christianity. 
These appeal to wistful souls, burdened by the discord and bewildered 
by the tragedy of life; but the redemption found in them is a veritable 
ignis fatuus. Doctor Atkins explains that these cults thrive because of a 
lack of background furnished by history, philosophy, economic under- 
standing, and wealth of racial experience. The introductory chapters on 
“Forms and Backgrounds of Inherited Christianity,” and “New Forces and 
Old Faiths,” are followed by sympathetically critical expositions of Faith 
Healing, Christian Science, New Thought, Theosophy, Spiritualism, and 
Minor Cults. He also points out the significance of these onesided faiths 
to the Christian Church. They must be understood by those who would 
give an adequate interpretation of Christianity. 

For further information about books on subjects of interest to preach- 
ers, address this department, Reading Course, care of the Mertrnopist 
Review, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Oscar L. JosePn. 








